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LAW  AND  LIBERTY 

By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

Recent  events  have  again  riveted  public  attention  upon 
the  problem  of  personal  liberty.^  Most  people  who  gave 
any  thought  to  the  matter  may  well  have  supposed  that  in 
England  this  problem  had  been  solved  long  ago  to  the 
fullest  satisfaction  of  the  individual  citizen.  But  it  is  a 
truism  that  the  price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance,  and  if 
a  truism  can  stand  in  need  of  proof,  the  proof  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  problem,  apparently  solved,  is 
constantly  presenting  itself  in  new  forms  and  under 
different  aspects.  Englishmen  have  boasted  for  long 
centuries  that  the  personal  liberty  of  the  individual  was 
nowhere  so  amply  secured  as  in  their  own  country. 
Claimed  as  a  birthright,  it  was  confirmed  by  a  long  series 
of  Charters,  Statutes  and  Declarations  of  Rights,  which 
in  turn  have  been  reinforced  by  leading  decisions  in  the 
Courts  of  Law.  From  Magna  Carta  to  the  Petition  of 
Rights  from  the  Habeas  Corf  us  Act  to  the  series  of 
judgments  obtained  in  the  Courts  by  John  Wilkes,  the 
law  of  England  has  with  increasing  emphasis  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  private  citizen  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  of  person  and  property,  even  when 
that  liberty  was  threatened  by  the  Crown  itself  or  by  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  claiming  to  act  by  virtue  of 
the  Royal  prerogative.  Poets  have  apostrophised  this 
cherished  privilege ; 

'Tis  Liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume  ; 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it. 

So  Cowper  sang,  and  the  note  has  been  re-echoed  by 
innumerable  voices.  The  philosophers  have  hardly  been 

(i)  It  may  be  well  to  warn  the  reader  that  this  article  is  not  concerned 
with  certain  notorious  cases  which  are  still  suh  judice. 
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behind  the  poets  in  their  rhapsodies;  jurists  have  analysed 
the  implications  of  the  right;  politicians  have  made  it 
the  theme  of  uncounted  perorations. 

It  is  true  that  unanimity  is  less  conspicuous  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  of  defining  “  liberty.”  To  Lord  Acton 
as  to  John  Stuart  Mill  the  protection  of  minorities  seemed 
to  be  an  inseparable  adjunct  if  not  the  essence  of 
“  liberty.”  Answering  the  question  “  what  is  meant  by 
liberty,”  Lord  Acton  said :  “  I  mean  the  assurance  that 
every  man  shall  be  protected  in  doing  what  he  believes 
his  duty  against  the  influence  of  authority  and  majorities, 
custom  and  opinion.”  “  It  is  bad,”  he  said  elsewhere, 
“  to  be  oppressed  by  a  minority,  but  it  is  worse  to  be 
oppressed  by  a  majority.”  It  was  the  same  idea  which 
led  Mill  to  insist  so  strongly  on  the  importance  of  the 
representation  of  minorities.  Aristotle  held  the  comfort¬ 
able  belief  that  liberty  was  the  special  characteristic 
of  a  “  democracy  ”  as  virtue  was  of  an  “  aristocracy.” 
Aristotle’s  “  democracy  ”  was,  of  course,  something  very 
different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  modern  world ;  but 
whether  the  progress  of  democracy  makes  for  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  is  a  point  which  must  for  the  moment 
be  postponed. 

Meanwhile  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  critical  period 
which  decided  the  fate  of  representative  democracy  in 
England  was  decisive  also  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
individual  to  liberty.  The  Petition  of  Right  was  the 
essential  prelude  to  the  Great  Rebellion.  Nothing  indeed 
did  so  much  to  exasperate  the  subjects  of  Charles  I  as 
the  denial  of  what  even  then  was  regarded  as  the  elemen¬ 
tary  right  of  every  English  citizen.  The  denial  of 
Habeas  Corpus  to  certain  knights  who  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council  for  refusal 
to  contribute  to  the  forced  loan  of  1626  was  the  immediate 
cause  which  provoked  Parliament  to  insist  upon  the 
Petition  of  Right.  That  famous  document,  after  a  recital 
of  the  familiar  clause  in  Magna  Carta  and  of  subsequent 
statutes,  declared  that  “  against  the  tenor  of  the  said 
statutes  .  .  .  divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been 
imprisoned  without  any  cause  shown,”  and  demanded  that 
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“no  free  man  ...  be  imprisoned  or  detained.”  But 
though  the  principle  was  theoretically  accepted  it  was  in 
practice  ineffectually  safeguarded.  It  was  left  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679  to  provide  the  machinery. 

Yet,  however  adequate  the  letter  of  the  law  may  be,  a 
great  deal  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
judges  by  whom  the  law  has  to  be  administered.  “  Were 
[the  judicial  power],”  said  Blackstone,  “joined  with  the 
legislative,  the  life,  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  judges,  whose  decisions 
would  then  be  regulated  only  by  their  opinions,  and  not 
by  any  fundamental  principles  of  law.”  Blackstone’s 
teaching  conformed  with  the  best  juristic  opinion.  But 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  more  immediate  danger  was 
not  the  confusion  of  the  legislative  and  the  judicial 
functions,  but  the  dependence  of  the  Judiciary  upon  the 
Executive.  Encouraged  by  the  great  authority  of  Bacon 
the  first  two  Stuart  Kings  endeavoured  to  subordinate  the 
Judiciary  to  the  Executive.  “  Encroach  not,”  said 
James  I  to  the  judges,  “  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown;  if  there  falls  out  a  question  that  concerns  my 
prerogative  or  mystery  of  State  deal  not  with  it  till  you 
consult  with  the  King  or  his  Council  or  both,  for  they  are 
transcendent  matters.  That  which  concerns  the  mystery 
of  the  King’s  power  is  not  lawful  to  be  disputed.” 
(Speech  in  the  Star  Chamber,  June  20th,  1616.)  Bacon’s 
language  in  his  Essay  of  Judicature  is  almost  an  echo 
of  the  King’s :  “  It  is  a  happy  thing  in  a  State  when 
Kings  and  States  do  often  consult  with  judges;  and  again 
when  judges  do  often  consult  with  the  King  and  State ; 
the  one  when  there  is  matter  of  law  intervenient  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  State;  the  other  when  there  is  some  consideration 
of  State  intervenient  in  matter  of  law.  .  .  .  Let  judges  also 
remember  that  Solomon’s  throne  was  supported  by  lions 
on  both  sides;  let  there  be  lions,  but  yet  lions  under  the 
throne,  being  circumspect  that  they  do  not  check  or  oppose 
any  points  of  Sovereignty.”  Bacon’s  meaning  is  not  to  be 
mistaken :  in  technical  paraphrase  it  amounts  to  this :  the 
judges  should  be  the  handmaids  of  the  Executive;  the 
principle  which  is  to-day  well  established  in  many  coun- 
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tries  that  administrative  acts  are  to  be  judged  by 
administrative  law  was  to  be  imported  into  English 
jurisprudence.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  the  first  French  Revolution  set  out  to  secure  it  was 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  personal  liberty.  Yet 
Article  75  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  viii  of  the 
Republic  ran  as  follows :  “  All  the  agents  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  below  the  rank  of  ministers  can  only  be  prosecuted 
for  offences  relating  to  their  several  functions  by  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  in  which  case  the  prose¬ 
cution  takes  place  before  the  ordinary  tribunals.”  This 
principle  has  survived  the  many  changes  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  France  during  the  last  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  Bacon  attempted  to  anticipate  it,  and  by  his 
famous  writ,  De  non  frocedendo  rege  inconsuliOy  to 
prevent  English  judges  from  proceeding  with  any  case  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  Crown  were  involved.  Justice 
must  await  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Had  this 
principle  become  established  in  England  the  whole  course 
of  English  constitutional  development  would  have  been 
changed.  France  has  always  adhered  to  the  tradition  of 
a  strong  executive.  If  Bacon  and  Strafford  had  had  theii 
way  the  same  tradition  might  have  established  itself  in 
England.  But  the  Long  Parliament  made  a  clean  sweep 
both  of  the  men  and  the  machinery  associated  with  the 
rule  of  “Thorough.”  Ministers,  ecclesiastics  and  judges 
who  had  shown  themselves  too  tender  of  the  Royal  pre¬ 
rogative  were  impeached;  acts  were  passed  to  abolish  the 
Star  Chamber  and  other  “  extraordinary  ”  courts,,  and  to 
declare  the  illegality  of  ship-money;  and  in  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  of  1641  a  definite  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  the  Executive  into  subordination  to  the  Legislature. 

Yet  all  this,  even  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  itself,  might 
not  have  availed  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against 
the  Executive  had  not  the  Judiciary  been  placed  in  a 
position  of  complete  independence.  So  long  as  the  judges 
are  “  lions  under  the  throne  ”  there  can  be  no  effective 
guarantee  for  personal  liberty.  Under  the  first  two 
Stuarts  the  judges  had  been  repeatedly  reminded  that  they 
held  office  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Edward 
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Coke,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  a  stout 
opponent  of  Bacon,  was  dismissed  by  James  I  for  his 
refusal  to  assent  to  the  King’s  wishes  in  the  case  of 
Commendanis.  Charles  I  dismissed  Crew  (C.J.)  in  1626 
for  his  refusal  to  admit  the  legality  of  forced  loans,  and 
Heath  (CJ.)  incurred  a  similar  penalty  in  1634  for  his 
opposition  to  the  collection  of  Ship  Money.  The  later 
Stuarts  dealt  not  less  drastically  with  the  judges. 
Charles  II  dismissed  for  political  reasons  three  Lord 
Chancellors,  three  Chief  Justices,  and  six  judges. 
James  II  went  even  further  and,  besides  purging  the 
judicial  bench,  struck  off  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
local  justices  who  showed  themselves  disinclined  to  abet  his 
tyranny. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Stuarts  towards  the  Judi¬ 
cial  Bench,  the  highest  importance  must,  then,  be  attached 
to  the  change  effected  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By 
altering  the  conditions  on  which  the  judges  held  office,  the 
Act  of  Settlement  struck  out  of  the  King’s  hands  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  weapon.  It  enacted  that  the  judges 
should  henceforth  hold  office  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserii 
(during  good  behaviour),  that  their  salaries  should  be 
“ascertained  and  established,”  and  that  they  should  be 
removable  only  on  a  joint  address  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Thus  was  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary 
definitely  secured.  The  salaries  of  the  judges  are  now 
charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  they  are 
virtually  irremovable.  By  way  of  contrast  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  State  (not . 
the  Federal)  Courts  of  the  United  States  has  become  a 
byword  for  inefficiency  (to  use  no  harsher  word)  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  fact  that  judges  are  not  merely  elected, 
but  in  some  cases  are  subject  to  the  principle  of  the  Recall. 
In  other  words,  an  unpopular  judgment  may  result  in  dis¬ 
missal.  Even  Stuart  tyranny  is  preferable  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  mob. 

But  to  return  to  England.  The  beneficent  effect  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  was  clearly  illustrated  by  the  success 
in  the  Law  Courts  of  that  notorious  reprobate,  John 
Wilkes.  It  was  in  his  case  that  Chief  Justice  Pratt  gave 
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a  decision  against  the  competence  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  citizen,  declaring  that 
such  a  power  “  may  affect  the  person  and  property  of  every 
man  in  this  kingdom,  and  is  totally  subversive  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.”  Wilkes  consequently  recovered 
1,000  damages  against  Mr.  Wood,  the  Under-Secretary, 
who  had  personally  superintended  the  execution  of  the 
warrant,  and  eventually  got  £4,000  damages  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself.  Lord  Halifax. 

Thus  was  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  vindicated  by  our 
forefathers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Executive, 
Regal  or  Parliamentary.  In  view  of  the  issue  of  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  Stuart  kings  and  the  judges,  it  is  the 
more  startling  to  read  the  language  which  certain  eminent 
judges  have  recently  been  constrained  to  use  in  reference 
to  the  inroads  made  by  the  Administration  upon  the  rights 
of  the  private  citizen.  The  debates  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  last  few  weeks  upon  the 
Rating  and  Valuation  Bill  afford  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  danger  which  lurks,  often  unsuspected  and  too  often 
undetected,  in  obscure  clauses  of  Bills  which,  being  re¬ 
garded  as  uncontroversial,  frequently  become  law  after 
the  most  perfunctory  examination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature.  Fortunately,  we  still  possess  a  Second 
Chamber,  which  includes  among  its  members  some  of  the 
most  acute  and  virile  intellects  this  country  can  boast. 
Given  reasonable  time  for  the  discussion  of  Bills,  the 
.  House  of  Lords  may  be  trusted  to  detect  and  expose  these 
dangers,  especially  if  they  be  of  a  technical  or  legal  char¬ 
acter.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  adequate  time  rarely  is  given 
to  it,  and  opportunities  for  revision — increasingly  neces¬ 
sary  in  these  days  of  incessant  legislation — are  conse¬ 
quently  denied  to  it.  How  well  they  are  used  when 
opportunity  is  given  the  history  of  the  Rating  and 
Valuation  Bill  proves. 

Clause  4  of  that  Bill,  as  originally  drafted  (and  as 
passed,  I  am  ashamed  to  admit,  with  wholly  inadequate 
discussion  by  the  House  of  Commons),  empowered  the 
Minister  of  Health  to  submit  to  the  High  Court  a  doubtful 
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point  of  law  in  relation  to  the  valuation  of  hereditaments 
for  the  purposes  of  rating,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
Court  an  authoritative  opinion  and  thus  secure  equality 
and  uniformity  in  valuation. 

What,  on  the  face  of  it,  could  be  more  innocent  or 
sensible,  more  conducive  to  simplification  and  economy? 
Evidently  it  is  desirable  to  get  “  equality  and  uniformity  ” 
in  valuation ;  evidently  it  is  important  to  save  time,  trouble, 
and  expense  alike  to  ratepayers  and  rating  authorities; 
why  not,  therefore,  obtain  a  decision  on  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  beforehand  from  an  authoritative  tribunal,  instead  of 
compelling  a  Local  Authority  or  an  aggrieved  ratepayer  to 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  litigation  carried  up,  it 
might  be,  to  the  House  of  Lords?  But  not  thus  did  the 
matter  present  itself  to  the  great  lawyers  who  adorn  the 
benches  of  the  Second  Chamber.  Lord  Hewart  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Clause  4  was,  “without  exception,  the 
worst  clause  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  appeared.  .  .  .  This 
was  a  proposal  to  convert  his  Majesty’s  judges  into  de¬ 
partmental  solicitors.”  Lord  Hanworth,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  referred  to  the  clause  in  these  emphatic  terms ; 
“  This  power  given  to  the  Minister  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  High  Court  without  a  sufficient  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  without  opportunity  being  given  to  all  those  who 
desire  to  be  heard,  and  ought  to  be  heard,  to  come  before 
the  Court,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  piece  of  mischievous  legisla¬ 
tion.”  The  President  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
Division,  Lord  Merrivale,  also  expressed  his  conviction 
that  it  was  a  “  mischievous  clause,”  and  added  :  “  What 
it  would  effect,  whether  it  is  designed  or  not,  would  be  to 
make  the  Judiciary  act  in  an  ancillary  and  advisory  capa¬ 
city  to  the  Executive,  and  confound  the  working  of  the 
judicial  system  with  Executive  administration.  Every 
student  of  politics  who  has  considered  the  matter  during 
the  whole  of  our  political  history  has  seen  that  that  is  the 
road  to  mischief.  It  was  the  kind  of  proposal,  the  kind 
of  intention,  which  led  to  the  removal  of  Lord  Coke  from 
his  high  office,  and  to  his  going  into  opposition  against 
the  then  Government  (which,  of  course,  had  an  autocratic 
flavour  about  it  but  which  he  had  honestly  as  an  English- 
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man  supported),  because,  as  he  said,  it  established  a 
species  of  auricular  relation  between  His  Majesty’s  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  judges,  who  had  to  be  impartial  in 
all  questions  affecting  the  subject  ...  a  system  which  puts 
a  public  Department  in  a  position  to  take  charge  of  the 
question  with  which  it  deems  itself  administratively  con¬ 
cerned,  to  organise  the  argument  of  it,  to  provide  payment 
according  to  its  views  for  some  of  the  argument,  to  obtain 
a  decision  and  then  to  promulgate  or  to  retain  it  to  regu¬ 
late  its  relations  with  His  Majesty’s  subjects  is  unheard 
of.  I  believe  such  a  system  is  very  unhealthy.”  There 
then  follow  words  which  are,  I  think,  among  the  gravest 
which  have  fallen  from  a  Constitutional  jurist  in  England 
since  the  seventeenth  century :  “  It  is  no  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  His  Majesty’s  judges,  and  never  has  been  part  of 
their  business,  at  any  rate  since  the  Act  of  Settlement,  to 
have  any  advisory  concern  in  the  acts  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  or  to  take  any  part  in  advising  the  Administration. 
The  natural  effect  of  associating  them  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  attaching  to  them  the  responsibility  for  con¬ 
clusions  which  are  put  forward  by  the  Administration  will 
be  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Judiciary.  It  can  have 
no  other  effect.”  ^  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  at  some 
length  from  this  particularly  weighty  speech  by  one  who 
is  not  only  an  eminent  lawyer,  but  has  himself  held  high 
administrative  office.  Lord  Haldane’s  opinion  coincided 
with  that  of  Lord  Merrivale.  “  The  clause,”  he  said, 
“  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  something  quite  novel,  so  far 
as  the  law  of  England  is  concerned,  into  our  procedure — 
to  introduce  the  plan  of  enabling  an  abstract  question,  a 
question  not  necessarily  relating  to  any  concrete  case  but 
purely  general,  to  be  put  before  the  judges,  and  the 
judges  are  to  be  compelled,  the  word  is  ‘  shall  ’ — to  give 
an  opinion  upon  that  question.  That  plan  is  unknown 
to  our  law.”  Despite  a  courageous  attempt  at  a  defence 
of  the  clause  made  by  Lord  Birkenhead,  the  Government 
wisely  bent  before  the  storm  and  allowed  the  objection¬ 
able  clause  to  be  deleted  from  the  Bill.  In  announcing 
their  decision  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Hailsham,  in 
(i)  Lords  Debates,  Vol.  70,  No.  23,  pp.  759-762. 
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referring  to  “that  independence  of  the  Judiciary  which 
is  the  palladium  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,”  used  words 
which  it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record  :  “Not  only  is  it 
important  that  the  Judiciary  should  be  independent  of  the 
Executive,  but  it  is  also  of  vital  importance  that  the  public 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  Judiciary  and  Executive  are 
independent.” 

That  is  profoundly  true,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  Government  may  be  cordially  congratulated  on 
having  executed  a  wise  if  not  too  dignified  retreat. 

The  matter  goes,  however,  much  beyond  a  particular 
clause  in  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament.  In  the  special 
case  under  review  we  may  perhaps  stretch  charity  so  far 
as  to  assume  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  were  guilty  of 
nothing  worse  than  a  singularly  inept  attempt  to  short- 
circuit  legal  procedure  and  to  save  time  and  money  both 
to  the  ratepayer  and  the  Local  Authorities.  But  evidence 
accumulates  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  Public  Depart¬ 
ments  a  deliberate  attempt  to  introduce  into  England  the 
principles  and  practice  of  “Administrative  Law.”  Lord 
Merrivale  referred,  in  another  of  his  illuminating  speeches, 
to  the  existence  of  “  a  coterie  of  persons  who  are  at  present 
steadily  engaged  in  the  effort  to  remove  questions  of  con¬ 
flict  between  citizens  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
in  order  to  transfer  them  to  the  decision  of  administrative 
authorities.” 

Nor  has  this  tendency  failed  to  find  apologists  even 
among  scientific  students  of  jurisprudence.  These  writers 
commonly  dwell  upon  the  cheapness  and  speed  of  adminis¬ 
trative  law;  upon  the  advantage  of  technical  knowledge 
and  specialist  experience  in  the  discharge  of  quasi-judicial 
functions;  upon  the  inevitable  application  of  new  standards 
for  the  carrying  out  of  social  reform.  It  is  indeed 
the  increase  in  the  functions  of  the  State,  the  acceptance 
by  the  State  of  fresh  social  responsibilities,  and  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  public  officials  which  has  stimulated  the 
development  of  administrative  law.  Confronted  with 
perpetual  demands  for  legislation  of  a  quasi-Socialistic 
character,  Parliament  has  acquiesced,  very  often  more  than 
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half  unconsciously,  in  the  delegation  both  of  legislative 
and  judicial  powers  to  administrative  bodies.  In  former 
days,  Englishmen  were  said  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
Continental  neighbours  by  their  “  instinctive  scepticism 
about  bureaucratic  wisdom.”  As  a  consequence  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when  making  laws,  attempted  to  provide  beforehand 
by  precise  statutory  enactment  for  every  contingency  which 
could  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Hence  the  form  of 
English  statutes  was  exceptionally  elaborate  and  detailed. 
Of  late  years  this  tradition  has  been,  in  marked  degree, 
abandoned  by  Parliament.  We  have  moved  towards  Con¬ 
tinental  methods.  Many  modern  statutes  are  mere  cadres, 
and  afford  no  adequate  indication  of  their  ultimate  scope. 
They  lay  down  general  rules  and  leave  it  to  the  appropriate 
Government  Departments  to  give  substance  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  skeleton  by  the  issue  of  administrative  orders. 
This  tendency  has  been  noted  any  time  during  the  last 
twenty  years  both  by  English  publicists  and  by  more 
detached  critics  of  English  institutions  like  President 
Lowell,  of  Harvard.  The  latter,  after  referring  to  the 
“  growing  practice  of  delegating  legislative  power,”  added  : 
“  We  hear  much  talk  about  the  need  for  the  devolution 
of  the  power  of  Parliament  on  subordinate  representative 
bodies,  but  the  tendency  is  not  mainly  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  real  delegation  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  Central  Government.” 
Those  words  were  written  just  twenty  years  ago.  True 
at  that  period,  they  are  even  more  significant  to-day.  But 
the  tendency  is  not  merely  as  a  particularly  shrewd  critic 
has  observed,  “  part  of  the  damnosa  hereditas  of  the  War; 
the  bureaucratic  tendency  was  developing  long  before  the 
War,  but  five  years  of  emergency  government  have  brought 
it  to  a  pitch  which  is  fast  becoming  intolerable.  It  is  idle 
to  boast  of  the  glories  of  our  Constitution  when  the  fountain 
of  justice  is  polluted  by  the  owner  of  the  soil.”  ^ 

I  think  that  Mr.  Allen  is  right.  Out  of  102  Public  Acts 
passed  in  the  year  1919,  no  fewer  than  60  delegated 
legislative  power  to  some  subordinate  authority.  A  con- 

(i)  C.  K.  Allen  Ap.  Quarterly  Review  for  1923 ;  cf.  also  C.  T.  Carr, 
Delegated  Legislation  (1921). 
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spicuous  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aliens  Restriction 
Amendment  Act  of  that  year.  Under  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  that  Act,  an  Order-in-Council  was  subsequently 
issued  which  in  form,  length  and  elaboration  is  not  distin-  • 
guishable  from  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Such  delegation 
constitutes,  as  Mr.  C.  T.  Carr  has  observed,  a  “  remarkable 
surrender  on  the  part  of  Parliament.” 

The  more  Parliament  is  inclined  to  yield  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  abdicating  its  legislative  function,  the  more  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  courts  increased.  A  warning  recently 
issued  by  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline  is  in  this  connection 
particularly  pertinent :  “  The  increasing  crush  of  legislative 
efforts  and  the  convenience  to  the  executive  of  a  refuge  to 
the  device  of  Orders-in-Council  would  increase  that  danger 
(of  a  transition  to  arbitrary  Government)  tenfold  were  the 
judiciary  to  approach  any  action  of  the  Government  in  a 
spirit  of  compliance  rather  than  of  independent  scrutiny.” 
More  and  more,  therefore,  is  the  private  citizen  compelled 
to  look  to  the  Courts  for  the  preservation  of  his  liberty. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  powers  of  the  judiciary 
are  strictly  limited  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  If 
the  legislature  is  careless  or  if  it  deliberately  grants  cer¬ 
tain  prerogatives  toi  subordinate  authorities  the  judges 
are  powerless.  If  public  officials  exceed  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  statute  the  judges  can  check  the 
excess;  but  many  statutes,  it  must  be  remembered, 
emanate  from  the  departments  which  will  ultimately  be 
charged  with  their  administration.  It  is  expecting  too 
much  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  an  administrative 
official  will  not  so  draft  the  statute  as  to  allow  him  the 
widest  possible  latitude  in  administration.  The  House  of 
'  Commons  is  by  no  means  well  equipped  for  the  detection 
of  these  insidious  ambiguities.  The  number  of  trained 
lawyers  is  now  relatively  small,  and  very  few  of  them 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Opposition  benches  from  which 
criticism  of  Government  Bills  would  naturally  come. 

Increasingly  responsible,  therefore,  is  the  revising  func¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  increasingly  important  is 
it  that  adequate  time  should  be  given  to  the  Second 
Chamber  for  revision.  The  fate  of  Clause  4  of  the 
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Rating  and  Valuation  Bill  conspicuously  illustrates  this 
truth.  Once  more  we  may  “  thank  God  for  a  House  of 
Lords.” 

Nor  is  it  mere  coincidence  that  among  those  who  in 
their  legislative  capacity  have  been  quickest  to  detect 
flaws  in  the  legislative  projects  sent  up  from  the  Commons 
to  the  Lords  were  eminent  judges  who,  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  have  been  compelled  to  constitute  themselves 
champions  of  the  rights  of  the  private  citizen.  One  of 
the  stoutest  of  those  champions  enlarged  on  the  topic  now 
under  review  in  his  address  to  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Buffalo  last  autumn.  Speaking  on  law  and 
democracy.  Lord  Hewart  said :  “  It  is  a  commonplace  to 
say  that  the  Rule  of  Law  involves  at  least  two  things. 
One  is  the  absence  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  other  is  equality  before  the  law.  .  .  . 
That  is  our  system.  .  .  .  The  other  and  opposite  system 
which  is  familiar  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  implies 
and  requires  what  is  called  droit  administratif . 
Pleasantly  enough  we  have  not  even  a  name  for  it.  .  .  . 

But  is  it  certain  that  this  system  of  ours — the  Rule  of  Law, 
equality  before  the  law,  and  the  exclusion  of  arbitrary 
power — is  quite  free  from  risks  of  invasion  and  diminu¬ 
tion.^  .  .  .  Has  there  not  been  during  recent  years  and 
is  there  not  now  a  marked  and  increasing  development 
of  bureaucratic  pretensions,  the  essence  and  aim  of  which 
are  to  withdraw  more  and  more  matters  and  topics  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  and  to  set  them  apart  for 
purely  official  determination  1  ”  Answering  his  own  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  declared  with  emphasis  that 
this  “  mischievous  purpose  ”  exhibits  itself  in  at  least 
three  ways.  One  is  to  “  provide  in  express  terms  by 
statute  that  the  decision  of  certain  questions  belongs  to 
this  or  that  Government  Department,  that  the  depart¬ 
mental  decision  is  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties, 
and  that  that  decision  is  not  to  be  questioned  in  a  Court 
of  Law.”  Another  way  is  to  “  confer  upon  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  ” 
having  the  force  of  law,  and  a  third  way  is  “by  statute 
to  empower  a  Government  Department  to  make  orders  j 
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for  the  removal  of  difficulties,  as  it  is  pleasantly  called, 
and  actually  for  that  purpose  even  to  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  itself/* 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  indicate  more  succinctly  or 
more  forcibly  the  danger  to  which  I  desire  in  this  paper 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  interested  either 
in  the  science  of  politics  or  the  art  of  legislation.  I  intend 
no  disrespect  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons 
if  I  say  that  they  have  little  time  (however  great  the  inclina¬ 
tion)  to  scrutinise  closely  the  form  of  legislation.  I  have 
myself  been  taken  to  task  by  outside  critics  for  my  old- 
fashioned  insistence  upon  the  oft-quoted  aphorism  of 
Montesquieu:  “There  can  be  no  liberty  if  the  Judicial 
Power  be  not  separated  from  the  Legislature  and  the 
Execufive.”  I  have  been  accused  of  recalling  a 
“  legendary  separation.”  I  am  wholly  impenitent.  No¬ 
body  imagines  that  the  separation  can  in  these  days  be 
absolute,  complete  or  rigid.  But  every  scientific  student 
of  politics  is  aware  that  the  wise  architects  of  the  American 
Constitution  did  apply  this  principle  most  rigidly,  and 
that  it  has  in  practice  been  maintained  with  all  possible 
jealousy.  Even  in  the  United  States,  however,  the 
separation  of  powers  is  not  absolute :  elsewhere,  I  admit, 
the  differentiation  tends  to  be  increasingly  blurred. 

Let  us,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  country. 
It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  prevailing  and  in¬ 
creasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament 
to  confer  upon  the  Executive  quasi-judicial  and  quasi¬ 
legislative  functions  is  wholly  mischievous  and  ought  to 
be  resisted.  “  The  power  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.”  So  ran 
Dunning’s  famous  resolution.  Most  of  us  would  be 
startled  if  such  a  resolution  were  carried  or  even  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day.  Yet  if  for  “  Crown  ” 
we  substitute  “  Executive,”  there  is  at  least  as  much 
ground  for  proposing  that  resolution  to-day  as  there  was 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  reign  of  George  HI. 
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By  Lieut.-Com.  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy,  R.N.,  M.P. 

On  April  13th,  1928,  Mr.  Houghton,  the  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  London,  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  with  a  number  of  enclosures,  including  a 
draft  treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  signed 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy.  The  covering  letter 
explained  the  circumstances. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Washington  Conference  of 
1921,  which  dealt  with  the  comparatively  narrow  issues  of 
armaments,  and  particularly  naval  armaments,  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  outstanding  questions  in  the  Pacific,  this  is  the  first 
definite  step  taken  by  Washington  to  re-enter  the  comity 
of  nations  since  the  American  Senate  rejected  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
with  it. 

Speaking  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
May  15th  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  described  this 
latest  proposal  for  ensuring  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the 
following  words  * : — 

I  believe  [this  proposal]  will  stand  out  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  that  has  been  made  in  the  story  of  civilisation  and  the  world. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  Marquis  of  Reading,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  has  served  at  Washington  as  His 
Majesty’s  Ambassador,  had  moved  a  resolution  cordially 
welcoming  the  proposals  and  calling  for  prompt  and 
favourable  consideration  and  acceptance  of  them  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government.  After  a  debate  in  which,  but  for 
the  cautious  shuffling  of  Lord  Cushendun,  every  speaker 
had  spoken  in  similar  terms,  the  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  loth  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  used 
language  which  was  interpreted  everywhere  as  implying 

(i)  Hansard,  Vol.  71,  No.  33,  May  15th,  1928,  cols.  28-29. 
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whole-hearted  support  and  acceptance,  provided  the 
engagements  already  entered  into  were  not  affected 
adversely  and  that  the  British  Dominions  agreed. 
Referring  to  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  said^ : — 

I  will  go  further  to-day,  and  I  will  say  that  not  only  have  we  warmly 
welcomed  it,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  successfully  concluded,  and 
that  it  will  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Both  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  welcomed  the  Kellogg  proposal  and  called  for  whole¬ 
hearted  acceptance;  while  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  that 
hundred-per-cent.  Leaguer,  at  a  private  meeting  of 
Members  of  Parliament  of  all  parties  on  April  25th, 
described  his  own  attitude  as  “one  of  cordial  and 
unqualified  welcome  to  the  United  States  initiative.”  It 
may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  country  accepted  the 
Kellogg  proposals  whole-heartedly  in  the  beginning. 

In  a  debate  last  year  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  been 
pressed  to  propose  a  Treaty  with  the  United  States  out¬ 
lawing  war  as  between  the  two  peoples  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  inkling  of  Mr.  Secretary  Kellogg’s  action. 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  replied  that  no  such  Treaty  was 
necessary  as  “war  between  England  and  America  is  out¬ 
lawed  in  our  hearts.” 

It  would  be  as  well,  before  considering  the  British  reply 
and  certain  implications  and  reactions  that  may  be 
expected,  if  we  glance  back  at  the  history  of  this  historic 
American  proposal.  In  reality  the  ball  was  set  rolling  by 
Monsieur  Briand  in  an  interview  with  the  Associated  Press 
on  April  6th,  1927,  when,  with  true  Gallic  eloquence,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  France  declared  the  willingness  of  his 
Government  to  sign  a  Treaty  with  the  American  Govern- 
.  ment  outlawing  war  as  between  the  two  peoples. 
Apparently  Monsieur  Briand  was  only  paying  compli¬ 
ments.  But  the  effect  of  his  words  was  far-reaching.  It 
was  as  if  a  child  had  strayed  into  a  great  sleeping  power 
station  and  innocently  turned  a  small  switch  starting  the 
ponderous  dynamos.  The  use  of  the  very  words  “war 

(i)  Hansard,  Vol.  217,  No.  61,  May  loth,  1928,  col.  458. 
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outlawry  ”  generated  electricity  in  every  town  in  America. 
For  there  is  in  that  country  a  virile  active  movement  of 
some  fourteen  years’  standing  for  the  outlawry  of  war. 
Like  certain  Eastern  religions  it  probably  started  simul¬ 
taneously  in  widely  separated  centres  and  amongst  inde¬ 
pendent  groups  of  thinking  Americans.  But  its  two 
recognised  parents  were  Mr.  Levinson,  a  well-known 
Chicago  lawyer  and  active  peace-worker,  and  Charles 
Clayton  Morrison,  Editor  of  the  Christian  Century. 

Though  the  vast  majority  of  thinking  Americans  sup¬ 
ported  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  rejecting  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  Covenant,  they  have  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  mission 
to  fulfil  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  that  mere  isolation  plus 
insistence  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  riot  sufficient.  One 
of  the  causes  of  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  general  disgust  with  the  European  reaction  following 
on  the  Armistice.  But  revulsion  against  war  itself  was 
stronger  than  ever.  The  greatest  War  in  which  mankind 
ever  engaged  had  ended  apparently  with  nothing  settled, 
and  leaving  Europe  worse  off  and  with  more  seeds  of 
future  war  sprouting  than  before.  The  Outlawists  there¬ 
fore  found  fertile  ground  to  till.  Their  public  was  recep¬ 
tive.  The  religious  leaders,  the  women,  the  innumerable 
“  uplift  ”  societies,  the  active  peace  movements,  all  seized 
on  the  idea  of  disestablishing  war  as  an  institution  with 
alacrity.  Its  simplicity  as  well  as  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  proposal  made  a  wide  appeal. 

The  Outlawists  made  little  progress  in  American  official 
and  political  circles  until  they  won  over  the  redoubtable 
Senator  Borah,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  This  hundred-per-cent.  American, 
isolationist,  and  alleged  former  Anglophobe,  has  an  im¬ 
mense  public  following.  He  has  a  reputation  of  honesty  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  is  recognised  as  speaking  for 
the  ordinary  man-in-the-street.  Once  converted,  the 
Senator  lost  little  time  before  acting,  and  in  February, 
1923,  he  tabled  his  famous  motion  in  the  Senate  resolving 
that  war  between  nations  should  be  outlawed  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  by  making  it  a  public  crime  under  the  law  of  nations. 
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Since  then  the  movement  has  grown  in  the  United 
States,  the  propaganda  in  its  favour  has  been  continuous, 
and  war  outlawry  has  become  a  slogan  which  no  politician 
of  any  party  and  no  public  man  in  America  can  ignore. 

It  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  way  popular  movements 
start  in  the  United  States,  gather  momentum,  and  finally 
sweep  all  before  them.  The  public  seizes  on  some  simple 
sentence  and  makes  it  a  political  war  cry.  “No  Slavery,” 
“  No  Saloons,”  “  No  More  War,”  or  “  War  Outlawry,” 
are  examples.  Public  opinion  having  forced  the  idea  on 
the  politicians,  the  politicians  in  their  turn  have  to  work 
out  a  policy  to  fit  it.  The  reasons  for  this  American  pro¬ 
cedure  are  to  be  found  in  the  vast  area  of  the  country,  the 
mixed  races  inhabiting  the  sub-continent,  and  the  under¬ 
lying  idealism  of  a  people  descended  from  pioneers  and 
emigrants,  and  liable  to  great  emotional  waves  despite  an 
apparent  materialistic  outlook. 

In  this  mental  atmosphere  Monsieur  Briand’s  message 
was  received.  The  ordinary  busy  American  citizen 
thought  the  Outlawists  had  made  a  further  capture  in  the 
French  Foreign  Minister.  Senator  Capper,  indeed, 
brought  forward  a  special  resolution  in  the  Senate  to  give 
effect  to  the  Briand  offer.  But  Mr.  Capper  not  only 
persisted  in  his  resolution  that  a  Treaty  should  be  drawn 
up  and  signed  between  America  and  France,  but  that 
“other  like-minded  nations”  should  be  invited  to  sign 
also.  And  from  the  Capper  resolution  we  can  trace 
directly  the  response  of  Mr.  Secretary  Kellogg  to  the 
Briand  statement  of  April  6th. 

At  first  the  French  Cabinet  was  delighted.  There  had 
been  some  coolness  between  the  two  Republics  over  the 
matter  of  the  French  War  debt.  In  any  case  the  French 
Government  could  not  draw  back,  and  in  June  of  last  year 
Monsieur  Briand  sent  his  Note  to  Washington  proposing 
a  Pact  of  perpetual  friendship  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  This  proposed  Pact  condemned  recourse 
to  war,  renounced  it  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  as 
between  France  and  America,  and  bound  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  only  to  seek  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  them  by  pacific  means.  The  next  events  have 
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been  vividly  described  in  caricature  in  the  New  York 
Herald.  In  the  first  picture  Monsieur  Briand  is  shown 
penning  a  Note  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  Madame  France, 
and  himself  to  Mr.  Secretary  Kellogg  inviting  him  and 
Madame  Columbia  to  a  little  private  tea-party — tea  for 
four,  in  fact,  en  famtlle.  The  second  picture  shows  Mr. 
Kellogg  arriving  at  the  household  of  Briand  and  Madame 
France  accompanied  by  the  German,  Italian,  Japanese, 
and  British  paterfamilias  and  their  wives,  while  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  follow  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  continuous 
procession,  and  the  horror  of  Briand  and  his  partner  at  the 
invasion. 

Mr.  Kellogg’s  reply,  proposing  to  extend  the  Treaty  to 
include  the  six  principal  Powers,  and  thereafter  to  extend 
it  to  other  like-minded  nations,  caused  consternation  in 
Paris.  The  French  Government  has  wriggled  ever  since. 
Matters  were  made  no  easier  by  the  prompt  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  by  the  German  Government  and  the  whole¬ 
hearted  but  only  slightly  belated  acceptance  of  Japan. 
Violent  efforts  were  made  to  win  over  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  French  viewpoint,  and  a  no  less  violent 
effort  was  made  to  show  that  the  proposed  Treaties  were 
aimed  at  undermining  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  former  effort,  especially  in  its  first  result 
of  a  proposal  by  the  British  Government  for  a  Conference 
of  Jurists  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  proposed  Pact,  was 
countered  by  private  remonstrances  from'  Washington. 
The  second  effort  was  countered  by  Secretary  Kellogg 
himself  before  the  American  Society  of  International  Law 
on  April  28th  last,  when  he  declared  that  the  proposals 
were  not  made  with  any  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
machinery  and  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Treaty  of  Locarno.  The  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  British 
reply. 

To  make  the  picture  complete  I  will  anticipate  events 
by  a  few  days.  On  May  30th  President  Coolidge 
delivered  his  May  Day  address  at  Gettysburg.  A  Pre¬ 
sidential  address  on  this  battlefield  has  a  peculiar  sanctity, 
comparable  to  a  British  Coronation  Oath.  In  his  speech 
America’s  First  Citizen  endorsed  the  Kellogg  proposals 
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for  the  outlawry  of  war  in  terms  which  graft  them  on  to 
the  American  political  fabric.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  Kellogg  proposal  was  tactics 
before  the  Presidential  Election  in  November  in  order 
that  the  Republicans  might  have  a  counter  programme  to 
the  pacifism  of  the  Democrats.  Little  is  gained  by 
looking  too  closely  into  any  motives  of  any  politicians  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  But  when  a  proposal  such  as 
this  is  endorsed  by  the  President  under  such  circumstances 
it  passes,  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself,  outside  the  pur¬ 
view  of  party  bickerings. 

Anglo-American  friendship  received  a  set-back  in 
Geneva  last  autumn.  The  failure  of  the  tripartite  Naval 
Conference — which  failure  rested  on  disagreement  between 
the  English  and  American  delegates,  for  no  one  blamed 
the  Japanese — brought  the  two  peoples  face  to  face  for  the 
first  time  for  a  hundred  years  in  naked  rivalry  for  maritime 
supremacy.  Despite  all  the  talk  of  the  unthinkability  of 
war  between  England  and  America,  the  rival  delegations 
were  exposed  counting  ships  and  guns  and  strategical 
factors  against  each  other  just  as  Britain  and  Germany  did 
between  the  years  1904- 19 14.  And  a  peculiar  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  had  guided  the -hand  of  Secretary 
Kellogg  into  snatching  an  opportunity  to  make  good  the 
damage  once  and  for  all. 

The  best  friends  of  England  in  America  had  hoped 
that,  like  the  German  and  Japanese  replies,  the  British 
reply  would  have  been  a  simple  and  whole-hearted  accept¬ 
ance.  The  speeches  and  declarations  of  party  leaders, 
including  the  Foreign  Secretary  himself  referred  to  above, 
had  led  the  world  to  expect  some  such  reply.  But  there 
was  Paris  to  be  considered.  In  the  event,  the  Chamber- 
lain  Note  of  May  19th  was  too  long  and  discursive,  even 
allowing  for  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  our  obligations 
to  France  with  our  desire  for  the  friendship  of  America. 
But  the  tenth  and  eleventh  clauses  included  reservations 
of  the  most  far-reaching  character.  In  the  tenth  clause  it 
was  declared  that  “  there  are  certain  regions  of  the  world 
the  welfare  and  integrity  of  which  constitute  a  special  and 
vital  interest  for  our  peace  and  safety,”  and  complete 
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freedom  of  action  was  claimed  with  regard  to  these  un¬ 
specified  territories  outside  the  British  Empire.  The  Note 
was  accepted  with  caution  in  the  American  newspapers  and 
with  polite  cordiality  by  Mr.  Kellogg.  For  the  next 
move  was  with  France,  and  if  possible  the  French 
Government  must  be  induced  to  swim  with  the  tide.  But 
the  Washington  Post,  in  an  outburst  of  candour,  described 
this  reservation  as  taking  the  heart  out  of  the  Treaty; 
while  the  inspired  French  newspapers  declared  that  the 
British  had  gone  further  even  than  the  French  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  do.  The  reserved  territories  are  generally  taken 
to  be  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  and  possibly  Persia.  But,  be 
it  noted,  once  certain  territories  outside  the  British  Empire 
are  declared  reserved  areas  about  which  we  refuse  to  settle 
disputes  by  arbitration,  France  will  be  at  liberty  to  claim 
similar  rights  where  Poland,  Yugo-Slavia,  and  her  other 
satellite  States  are  concerned;  Italy  can  claim  Albania, 
possibly  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  a  good 
deal  of  North  Africa  and  Anatolia.  And  except  for  its 
psychological  effects — and  these  are  important  and  will  be 
referred  to  later — there  will  be  not  much  left  of  the  Treaty 
for  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  As  for  the  eleventh  clause,  which  has  received  far 
less  attention  than  the  tenth,  it  obviously  aims  at  the  non¬ 
conclusion  of  any  Treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war  where 
Russia  is  concerned.  For  it  declares  “  there  are  some 
States  whose  Governments  have  not  been  universally 
recognised,  and  some  which  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  security  within 
their  territories.”  This  latter  does  not  refer  to  Russia, 
who  rules  her  own  territories  with  an  iron  hand,  but  pro¬ 
bably  means  China.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
seriousness  of  this  reservation.  It  means  either :  {a)  that 
we  anticipate  a  war  with  Russia  in  the  future,  or  {b)  that 
we  fear  she  will  break  her  engagements  and  attack  her 
neighbours  or  even  ourselves.  If  the  former,  we  dis¬ 
close  ourselves  guilty  of  tortuous  and  dishonest  policy. 
If  the  latter,  that  is,  that  we  fear  Russian  aggression, 
surely  from  even  the  narrow  military  point  of  view,  having 
once  signed  a  T reaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war  we  should 
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then  be  in  the  position  of  a  nation  whose  quarrel  is  just. 
We  could  pose  as  the  injured  party  with  the  enemy  the 
aggressor.  We  should  thus  have  all  the  advantages  from 
the  propaganda  point  of  view  with  our  own  people,  the 
neutrals  and  the  enemy.  As  for  the  plea  that  Clause  10 
is  complementary  to  the  American  Monroe  Doctrine,  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  overlook  the  origin  of  this 
Doctrine.  Far  from  establishing  a  United  States  Im¬ 
perialism  over  both  the  Americas,  it  was  first  adumbrated 
as  a  defensive  measure  against  an  active  Holy  Alliance 
which  was  contemplating  a  Franco-Spanish  military  and 
naval  expedition  to  South  America  to  reconquer  the 
recently  liberated  Spanish  colonies.  It  was  furthermore 
a  declaration  of  defence  of  the  institution  of  republicanism 
as  against  the,  at  that  time,  militant  and  resurgent  European 
institution  of  monarchy.  To  pretend  that  Clause  10  of  the 
Chamberlain  reply  constitutes  a  British  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  diplomatic  sleight  of  hand  and  thoroughly  dishonest. 

Yet  the  American  peace  proposals  can  and  should  have 
great  value,  despite  these  reservations.  They  might  have 
been  a  long  step  forward  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
institution  of  war.  As  it  is,  though  they  will  be  a  shorter 
step,  that  step  will  be  considerable  and  important. 

I  referred  above  to  the  psychological  effects.  Take 
ourselves  and  America.  In  the  draft  of  the  suggested 
T reaty,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  no  departure  from  this 
Treaty  is  being  suggested  in  America  but  only  an  alteration 
in  the  preamble.  Article  II  declares  that  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  agree  that  the  settlement  or  solution  of 
all  disputes  and  conflicts  of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever 
origin  they  may  be  which  may  arise  between  them  shall 
never  be  sought  except  by  pacific  means.  Despite  reser¬ 
vations,  expansions,  British,  French  and  Italian  Monroe 
Doctrines,  talk  about  self-defence  and  third  parties,  here 
we  have  war  outlawed  as  between  England  and  America 
by  solemn  Treaty.  There  should  be  no  excuse  now  for 
the  breakdown  of  the  next  conference  on  naval  armaments 
which  must  be  held  before  1931,  when  the  Washington 
Treaty  of  1921  can  expire.  The  next  step  should  be  the 
calling  of  the  proposed  conference  of  the  Great  Powers, 
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which  might  be  preceded  by  conversations  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Borah,  for  the 
discussion  of  outstanding  questions  of  international  law 
at  sea.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  American 
demand  for  naval  parity  with  Britain  is  the  fear  of  the 
institution  of  a  private  blockade  in  a  private  war  instituted 
by  the  British  Navy.  But  with  a  multilateral  Treaty  out¬ 
lawing  war  there  will  be  no  private  blockade.  We  are 
forced  back,  indeed,  to  the  second  of  President  Wilson’s 
Fourteen  Points,  namely,  that  the  seas  shall  not  be  closed 
in  whole  or  in  part  except  for  the  enforcement  of  inter¬ 
national  action.  If  this  step  can  be  taken  successfully  we 
shall  remove  a  possible  danger  of  a  world  war. 

England  and  Japan  signing  such  a  Treaty  should 
remove  the  necessity  of  proceeding  further  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  great  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard  at  Singapore. 

With  regard  to  third  party  reservations  insisted  on  by 
France,  these  need  not  be  so  dangerous  to  peace  as  they 
sound.  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  four  Powers  who  have  signed 
the  Treaty.  C  attacks  D.  That  relieves  A  and  B  of 
their  obligations  under  the  Treaty  not  to  go  to  war  with 
C;  but  it  does  not  relieve  them  of  their  obligations  not 
to  go  to  war  with  each  other. 

As  for  the  right  of  nations  to  fight  in  their  own  self- 
defence,  no  paper  treaties  could  ever  prevent  a  people 
from  “  fighting  back  ”  when  attacked.  Duelling  and  the 
vendetta  have  been  disestablished  and  outlawed.  Yet  a 
man  attacked  by  a  miscreant  in  the  street  can  defend  him¬ 
self  to  the  death,  and  can  shoot  a  burglar  breaking  into 
his  house.  This  is  the  common  law  of  all  nations.  But 
the  difference  between  fighting  in  self-defence  and  waging 
a  war  for  the  furtherance  of  national  policy  is  that,  after 
the  fighting  is  over  and  the  attacker  beaten  off,  the  peace 
terms  will  be  dictated  by  an  international  tribunal  and  not 
by  the  victor.  Just  as  having  wounded  the  burglar  break¬ 
ing  into  my  premises  I  must  hand  him  over  to  the  police 
to  be  tried  before  the  Courts,  and  it  would  not  be  legal  for 
me  to  proceed  to  his  house  to  recompense  myself  from  his 
goods  or  to  seek  vengeance  from  his  family.  Yet  this 
latter  proceeding  has  been  the  practice  in  previous  wars. 
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The  victorious  have  dictated  peace  terms,  taking  what 
compensations  they  could,  and  slaking  their  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance  to  the  extent  their  public  opinion  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  opinion  of  neutrals,  would  permit.  With  war 
outlawed  there  will  be  no  victors  and  no  vanquished,  only 
law-keepers  and  law-breakers;  and  the  penalty  for  the 
latter  will  be  judicially  awarded.  When  these  things  are 
realised  by  the  “  common  people,”  as  President  Wilson 
called  them,  the  cause  of  peace  will  certainly  be  advan¬ 
taged.  War  is  an  anachronism  to-day,  and  the  perverted 
and  exaggerated  nationalism  which  leads  to  it  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  disease.  The  cure  must  be  psychological,  and  the 
psychological  effects  of  the  Kellogg  proposals  remain  of 
great  value.  As  to  the  fears  of  the  signatories  not  keep¬ 
ing  faith,  why  is  it  to-day  that  we  accept  a  national  pledge 
to  go  to  war,  but  not  a  national  pledge  not  to  go  to  war.^ 
The  much  vaunted  Treaty  of  Locarno  depends  on  faith. 
If  France  attacks  Germany  and  Germany  calls  on  England 
and  Italy  under  the  Pact  to  go  to  her  aid  with  their  armies 
and  navies,  how  does  she  know  that  they  will  respond, 
and  who  is  going  to  force  them  to  fight  on  Germany’s  side  ? 
She  relies  only  on  their  good  faith  to  go  to  war  in  her 
defence,  and  France  relies  on  the  same  good  faith  if  she  is 
attacked  by  Germany.  Then  why  can  we  not  rely  on  the 
good  faith  of  nations  to  keep  their  pledged  word  not  to 
go  to  war?  If  the  majority  of  civilised  nations  can  so  rely 
on  the  sanctity  of  treaties  to  keep  the  peace,  war  is  fairly 
on  the  way  to  be  outlawed  and  disestablished  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  or  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  The  six 
nations  originally  invited  to  sign  the  Kellogg  Draft  Treaty 
are  the  wealthiest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  heavily 
armed,  actually  or  potentially,  in  the  world.  If  they  can 
keep  the  peace  amongst  themselves  they  should  certainly 
be  able  to  keep  it  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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By  “Curio” 

The  Budget  certainly  caused  a  stir  of  excitement  in  our 
chronic  state  of  political  boredom.  The  debate  on  the 
Financial  Resolutions  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  clever  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act  have  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  freshet  of  wind  in  the  doldrums  of  Westminster. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Government  have  had  far  the  best  of  the  debating  argu¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  Mr.  Snowden  and  Sir  John  Simon. 
Mr.  Snowden  would  have  made  a  splendid  Liberal  Chan¬ 
cellor,  but  he  gives  the  impression  of  not  believing  one 
word  of  Socialist  finance.  Sir  John  Simon  is  feeble  and 
dull  when  off  his  own  expert  subjects,  and  finance  is  not 
one  of  those  subjects.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  alone  has  given 
shot  for  shot. 

However,  the  real  battle  on  the  Churchill  rating  pro¬ 
posals  has  been  put  off  by  common  consent  to  the  autumn, 
and  this  gives  a  certain  air  of  futility  to  the  long-range 
fire  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pour  into  each 
other. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  recent  parallel  to  the  absolute 
inertia  which  has  fallen  on  the  political  world  since  the 
end  of  the  General  Strike.  The  Oppositions  are  divided, 
and  their  tactics  are  futile  to  the  last  degree.  The 
Government  is  somnolently  all-powerful.  Such  a  period 
certainly  intervened  between  the  great  Tory  victory  of 
1874  and  the  Eastern  crisis  of  1878,  or,  again,  between  the 
Khaki  Election  of  1900  and  the  raising  of  the  tariff  issue 
in  1903.  This  intense  dullness  in  the  House  and  lack  of 
interest  in  the  constituencies  are  not  healthy  symptoms  in 
the  national  life.  The  price  of  democratic  constitutional 
government  is  perpetual  electoral  excitement.  If  the 
average  politician  and  his  voters  go  to  sleep  on  sentry-go 
they  are  certain  to  wake  up  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  some  extremely  unpleasant  enemy,  either  a  Civil 
Servant  or  a  Communist. 
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The  reactionary  pessimists  say  that  this  sense  of  bore¬ 
dom  with  public  affairs  has  come  to  stay  with  the  vast 
increase  in  the  electorate.  There  is  something  in  this 
view,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  overstate  it. 

The  most  intense  political  interest  will  certainly  be 
manifested  in  a  community  where  most  people  know  each 
other  personally,  or  at  least  by  sight.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  Greek  city  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  where  the  oli¬ 
garchs  and  the  democrats  frequently  indulged  in  alternate 
“progroms”  against  each  other.  And  undergraduate 
politics  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  also  inspired  by  this 
personal  zest  of  hatred  or  affection.  The  old  local  borough 
with  its  contending  magnates,  its  handful  of  voters  and 
its  small  population  could  also  show  at  election  time  a 
scene  of  tremendous  if  not  very  edifying  enthusiasm.  The 
pessimists  of  1867  and  1886  said  at  the  time  that  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  the  ignorant  masses  of  new  electors 
to  understand  or  interest  themselves  with  the  real  issues  of 
politics.  Yet  they  were  wrong.  The  character  of  exciting 
issues  did  undoubtedly  change  somewhat  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise.  But  anyone  who  went  through  the 
General  Elections  of  1906  and  1910  in  a  great  industrial 
town  must  confess  that  political  excitement  often  reached 
fever  heat.  In  a  word,  the  enfranchised  of  thirty  or 
twenty  years  before  had  been  blooded  to  the  game. 

The  trouble  of  the  present  moment  would  appear  to  be 
twofold,  (i)  The  body  politic  has  not  yet  absorbed  into 
itself  the  vast  increase  of  voters  injected  into  it  in  1918.  (2) 
We  are  still  suffering  from  war-weariness  and  war  cynicism. 
From  the  younger  middle-aged  upwards  many  of  us  feel 
a  little  inclined  to  say  “  Who  shall  show  us  any  good  ?  ” 
And  this  atmosphere  is  infectious. 

Neither  of  these  causes  are  permanent,  (i)  Electioneer¬ 
ing  will  adapt  itself  in  time  to  the  new  size  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  and  catch  the  fancy  even  of  the  enfranchised 
“  flapper”  of  1928.  The  popular  Press  will  help  a  great 
deal  here,  as  it  has  done  throughout  the  twentieth  century. 
(2)  The  war-weary  and  even  the  war  babies,  if  they  too 
suffer  from  the  parental  cause,  will  die  off  in  the  course 
of  nature.  We  shall  return  to  the  healthy  British  desire 
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to  shatter  each  other’s  arguments,  or  even  each  other’s 
heads,  in  the  true  historic  spirit  of  election  time. 

There  is  more  truth,  if  not  complete  truth,  in  the  alter¬ 
native  fear  expressed  by  the  Conservative  pessimist  that  a 
spoliatory  Socialist  Government  would  arouse  such  political 
passions  in  its  victims  and  opponents  as  to  drive  them  to 
the  guns. 

However,  these  reflections  are  concerned  with  the 
developments  of  decades  not  of  months.  The  immediate 
question  is  whether  the  battle  over  rating  reform  and  State 
relief  to  industrial  and  agricultural  rates  under  the 
Churchill  scheme  is  going  to  assume  the  proportions  of 
a  great  electoral  issue,  decide  the  fate  of  the  Government, 
and  purge  us  of  political  boredom. 

I  find  on  this  subject  several  quite  different  schools  of 
thought  among  the  elect  of  politics  and  journalism.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  landed  himself 
and  the  Tory  Party  at  another  Antwerp  or  Gallipoli.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  clearly  agrees,  and  thinks  that  he  can  play 
Limehouse  over  again  with  the  big  industries  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  dukes  as  cockshies.  Others,  again,  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Government  scheme  has  put  new  life  into 
Toryism,  given  it  a  constructive  policy  suitable  to  the  age, 
and  supplied  it  with  a  battle-cry,  “  Help  the  British 
Export  Trade,”  against  the  next  General  Election. 

According  to  these  ideas  the  country  will  be  in  an  intense 
state  of  excitement  over  this  issue  between  October,  1928, 
and  the  early  summer  of  1929,  and  a  good  ding-dong  battle 
of  the  Home  Rule  or  Tariff  Reform  type  will  ensue.  The 
Government,  say  some  of  its  supporters,  will  promise  its 
apple  of  restored  prosperity  to  the  basic  industries,  to  be 
realised  only  when  it  has  been  given  a  renewed  lease  of 
power,  and  will  win  the  election.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  critics  declare  that  it  will  be  ruined  by  the  defects  and 


unpopularity  of  its  scheme. 

I  belong  to  the  school  of  thought  which  believes  that, 
important  as  the  influence  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  1928  Budget 
may  be  on  electoral  opinion,  people  are  not  going  to  fly 
into  some  natural  and  inevitable  passion  about  the  plan. 
Rating  is  a  dull  and  complicated  subject.  The  depths  of 
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the  political  world  are  not  to  be  stirred  over  the  expenditure 
of  thirty-nine  millions  on  the  relief  of  rates  unless  some 
vital  principle  is  involved.  This  is  especially  true  when 
payment  is  to  be  deferred  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
whole  scheme  will  only  come  into  effect  when  it  has  been 
definitely  approved  at  the  General  Election.  The  critics 
who  say  to  Mr.  Churchill :  “  Ah,  this  is  another  case  of 
jam  to-morrow;  the  agriculturists  want  jam  to-day,” 
under-estimate  Mr.  Churchill’s  shrewdness.  He  is  going 
to  depend  in  the  electoral  battle  not  on  gratitude  for  past 
favours — an  uncertain  support — but  on  a  lively  expecta¬ 
tion  of  something  good  to  come. 

The  Opposition  also  will  find  it  very  hard  to  stir  people 
into  a  state  of  violent  anger  against  a  Ministry  which  puts 
its  principal  measure  before  the  nation  practically  to  be 
decided  by  referendum. 

Therefore,  my  view  is  that  popular  opinion  on  rating 
relief  for  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  motorist  and  others 
will  be  decided  roughly  on  the  merits  of  the  plan  itself, 
and  will  not  engender  the  kind  of  tempestuous  passion 
which  marked  the  Khaki  Election  of  1900,  the  Chinese 
Labour  Election  of  1906,  or  the  Zinovieff  Election  of  1924. 

It  is  exactly  because  Mr.  Churchill’s  scheme  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  very  cool  analysis  by  the  independent  voter  who 
decides  the  issue  that  the  friends  of  the  Government  ought 
to  feel  anxious.  Mr.  Churchill  is  an  adept  at  writing  a 
book  ten  years  after  the  event  to  prove  that  he  foresaw 
everything,  and  that  his  foresight  was  only  frustrated  by 
the  foolish  obstruction  of  other  people.  This  may  be  very 
comforting  to.  Mr.  Churchill.  It  will  hardly  console  his 
party  if  his  Budget  proposals  prove  to  be  half-baked  and 
discredit  the  Government  sufficiently  to  prevent  it  getting 
a  clear  majority  next  year,  and  a  comfortable  tenure  of 
power  for  another  four  years.  It  is  just  here  that  the  words 
Antwerp  and  Gallipoli  arouse  disturbing  memories.  Will 
the  Government  plan  stand  fire.^  Already  it  is  clear  that 
the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act  is  badly  drafted,  and  will 
have  to  be  amended  at  once  in  certain  important  particulars 
in  relation  to  small  business.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
indicated,  indeed,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  that  time  for  its 
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preparation  had  been  short,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
accept  drastic  amendments. 

There  is  a  further  and  broader  difficulty  behind.  Every¬ 
one  has  admitted  for  years  that  the  rating  system  of 
England  and  the  organisation  of  local  government  wants  , 
reforming.  There  is  no  greater  living  authority  on  the 
subject  than  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  his  heart  is 
manifestly  given  to  the  cause  of  reform.  If  he  thought 
less  of  this  and  more  of  his  personal  prospects  he  would 
be  Mr.  Baldwin’s  destined  successor.  But  such  reform 
must  in  itself  stir  up  the  resistance  of  local  vested  interests, 
largely  Conservative  in  character,  such  as  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  other  small  authorities.  To  balance  this 
opposition  a  genuine  and  thoroughgoing  scheme  of  reform 
of  local  government  and  local  taxation  in  England  is 
needed.  Such  a  scheme  produced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would,  because  of  its  innate  logic,  sense  and  soundness, 
get  the  support,  however  critical,  of  all  the  advanced  men 
in  local  government,  including  Liberals  and  Socialists.  In 
other  words,  a  Chamberlain  Bill  dealing  with  this  vast 
problem  as  a  whole  would  be  one  thing.  A  Churchill 
Budget  just  hitting'  municipal  reform  off  as  a  side  issue, 
and  chiefly  devoted  to  special  relief  to  industry,  is  quite 
another  question.  These  two  horses  are  likely  to  go  badly 
in  harness  together.  Industry  would  benefit  from  a  reform 
of  a  rating  system  to  some  extent.  But  to  approach  the 
whole  question  of  the  reform  of  local  government  as  if  it 
were  a  kind  of  side  issue  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  export 
trade  is  obviously  an  illogical  and  unsound  proceeding. 

It  is  so  illogical  that  it  may  land  the  Government  in  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties.  It  suggests  the  naval  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  forts  without  having  the  army  ready  to  land. 

The  Government  must  hope  that  it  will  have  passionate 
electioneering  of  the  Lloyd  George  or  Maxton  type  to 
pitch  the  tone  of  the  argument  against  it  and  be  spared 
the  remorseless  analysis  of  less  biased  critics.  I  wonder 
Mr.  Snowden  does  not  see  this.  His  criticism  of  the 
Churchill  scheme  will  not  be  effective  until  he  does. 

I  will  put  the  major  difficulty  at  once.  The  whole 
system  of  block  grants  is  a  reversion  of  the  methods  of 
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1890,  since  universally  condemned  and  amended  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  parties.  The  block  grant  once 
given  passes  at  once  from  the  control  of  the  central 
authority.  The  new  method  has  been  that  of  granting  fro 
rata  contributions  from  the  Treasury  to  local  authorities 
in  return  for  a  certain  amount  of  control.  Municipal 
expenditure  all  over  the  country  can  thus  be  kept  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  common  level  and  universality  of  conditions  enforced. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  so  sketchy  in  describing  the  effects 
that  his  rate-in-relief  aid  would  have  on  the  existing 
system  of  Treasury  subventions  to  the  local  authorities 
that  it  was  very  hard  to  follow  his  magnificent  theories 
home  to  their  practical  applications.  He  has  left  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  to  handle  the  dirty  end  of  the  stick. 
It  is  possible  that  the  block  grant  may  be  justified  in  this 
particular  instance.  But  the  general  argument  in  this 
matter  is  against  the  Government,  and  they  will  have  to 
prove  their  case.  There  are  all  kinds  of  other  difficulties. 
I  take  one  at  random.  Is  rating  relief  in  farming  to  be 
based  on  rental  paid.^  If  so  the  worst  farm  which  pays  no 
rent  will  get  no  relief. 

If  the  Government  is  wise  it  will  free  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain  of  all  other  duties,  present  him  with  a  towel 
and  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  set  him  to  disentangle  the 
knots  his  more  impetuous  colleague  at  the  Treasury  may 
have  left  in  the  electoral  fishing  line.  The  Government 
has  got  to  make  a  good  case,  not  a  mere  debating  case,  in 
this  matter,  and  no  man  is  more  likely  to  make  it  than  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Mr.  Churchill  has  promised  to 
find  the  money  and  is  clearly  prepared  to  find  the  rhetoric. 
He  has  wiped  the  floor  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr. 
Snowden,  and  Sir  John  Simon  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  nation  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  would  be 
capable  of  doing  this  even  if  his  plan  was  quite  wrong. 
And  his  task  was  made  the  easier  by  the  obvious  insin¬ 
cerity  of  the  critics  who  took  up  the  line  that  whatever 
the  Government  proposed  must  of  necessity  be  wrong. 

The  basis  of  all  this  purely  partisan  criticism  appears  to 
be  that  you  are  going  to  give  money  to  concerns  which  are 
prosperous  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  not.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact  it  is  quite  clear  that  necessitous  areas  and  neces-  , 
sitous  industries  will  tend  to  get  a  larger  proportionate  j  j 

share  of  relief  by  reduction  in  rates  than  more  prosperous  1 1 

neighbourhoods  or  concerns.  But  even  if  this  were  not  so  i  I 
it  would  not  effect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  principle  1  i 

which  apparently  divides  the  Conservatives  from  the  !  I 

Socialists  and  Liberals.  |i 

The  Oppositions  would  justify  a  grant  of  relief  from  Ij 

rates  only  to  areas  and  industries  which  were  not  solvent.  I 

In  other  words,  they  would  be  prepared  to  give  a  dole  or  1 

a  subsidy  to  the  unsuccessful  concern  and  withhold  the  | 

grant  from  the  prosperous  one.  |  : 

Mr.  Churchill  was  able  to  make  fine  play  in  the  House 
with  this  “  unorthodox  ”  piece  of  Liberal  economics.  And, 
indeed,  one  might  imagine  that  everything  which  had  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  subsidy  before  and  since  the 
Coal  Strike  had  been  ink  spent  in  vain.  Is  it  not,  or  was 
it  not  universally  admitted  that  State  aid  to  unsuccessful 
industry  is  unfair  to  other  classes  in  the  community  ?  That 
it  prostitutes  the  industry  itself  by  placing  a  premium  on 
inefficiency.^  That  it  absolutely  discourages  the  manage¬ 
ment  from  looking  for  better  methods  of  organisation  or  | 
waste-saving  machinery  in  order  to  restore  the  market  ?  I 

Yet  half  the  people  who  denounced  the  coal  subsidy  of 
1925-26  as  a  wicked  weakness  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s — as  it  was 
— would  now  like  to  apply  exactly  the  same  expedient  to 
the  whole  field  of  British  industry.  Is  our  industry  doing 
badly? — then  let  the  Exchequer  pay  its  rates.  Is  industry 
doing  well  ? — let  it  pay  its  own  rates — ^just  as  a  lesson  to  it 
not  to  be  prosperous.  Is  this  the  ringing  cry  with  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  going  to  stir  the  electorate  to  the  l 
very  depth  of  its  emotions  ?  | 

Of  course,  the  principle  of  rating  relief  has  no  relation  I 
to  profit  at  all,  although  Mr.  Churchill  has  allowed  himself  I 

to  be  rather  side-tracked  on  to  this  line  of  argument  by  I 

Mr.  Snowden.  The  object  of  a  relief  in  rates  is  to  lessen  I 
the  cost  of  production  and  so  to  increase  the  total  volume 
of  sale,  especially  abroad.  If  the  policy  succeeds  it  may 
increase  profits,  but  it  will  certainly  decrease  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  enhance  national  prosperity  as  a  whole. 
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Whether  this  increase  in  prosperity  takes  place  in  an 
industry  which  is  paying  its  shareholders  i  per  cent,  or 
10  per  cent,  or  nothing  per  cent,  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
indifference  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation.  Just  as 
it  does  not  concern  the  State  in  the  least  whether  the 
industry  gaining  the  relief  employs  one  man,  or  a  hundred 
men,  or  a  thousand  men.  So  long  as  the  cost  of  production 
is  lowered,  so  long  as  trade  increases,  so  long  as  more 
men  are  employed,  more  wages  earned  and  spent,  the 
scheme  has  justified  itself  whether  Courtaulds  earn  an 
increased  dividend  or  some  Welsh  coal  mine  is  just  saved 
from  going  out  of  business — whether  Morris  Works 
employ  a  thousand  men  more  or  some  small  engineering 
firm  takes  on  another  ten  men. 

Mr.  Snowden  said  that  the  Chancellor’s  bounty  would 
fall  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  What  he  meant  was 
that  a  bankrupt  concern  was  just  and  should  be  relieved 
of  rates;  but  a  well-managed  paying  concern  was  unjust, 
and  should  be  penalised  in  the  race  against  its  less  efficient 
competitors.  If  this  is  going  to  be  the  system  of  finance 
under  which  Britain  is  going  to  be  governed ;  if  this  is  the 
ideal  which  the  public  is  going  to  put  before  industry,  we 
may  as  well  put  the  shutters  up  at  once.  None  the  less  it 
is  the  system  advocated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  idea 
proposed  by  Mr.  Snowden, 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is,  of  course,  practically  in  control  of 
his  own  party.  There  is  a  dissident  group  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  where  the  Liberal  farmer  loathes  his  land 
policy.  And  there  is  a  lofty  set  of  intellectuals  headed 
by  Lord  Grey,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  backing  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  lean  against  the  leader  by  favour¬ 
ing  the  Whig  rather  than  the  Radical  interpretation  of 
Liberalism.  These  Whigs  would  rather  get  disgruntled 
Tory  votes  than  try  to  capture  Radical  votes  from  the 
Labour  Party.  Probably  the  Whig  view  is  right,  but  those 
who  hold  it  are  practically  helpless  in  face  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  complete  control  of  the  funds  and  the  machinery 
of  the  party.  In  a  fairly  short  run  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must 
crush  out  those  who  persistently  vote  in  the  lobby  in 
defiance  of  his  opinions. 
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Now,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sees  the  Budget  as  a 
“crusade.”  He  does  not  want  weak-kneed  Tories,  who 
are  tired  of  the  commonplace  inefficiencies  of  the  Baldwin 
administration,  to  rally  to  his  cause.  He  sees  the  brewers 
or  big  industry  as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  in  these 
islands.  He  will  stoop  down  on  the  roadside  and  pick  up 
any  missile  which  comes  in  handy  to  throw  at  his  opponents. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  pointed  out  that  he  does  not  disdain  to 
revivify  the  memories  of  Limehouse. 

Now,  this  may  be  a  very  wise  or,  as  I  think  it,  a  very 
foolish  policy.  But  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  a  deliberate 
one.  However  much  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  on  occasion 
act  on  impulse  or  instinct,  he  has  a  wide  view  over  the  field 
of  political  strategy.  What,  then,  can  his  motive  be  in 
deliberately  alienating  the  potential  Whig  Conservative 
vote  in  the  constituencies.^  It  must  be  based  on  some 
calculation  as  to  what  the  political  position  will  be  after 
the  next  election. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  are  three  sets  of  calculations  as 
to  the  results  of  the  election  of  1929 : — (i)  The  first  is  R 
based  on  a  purely  actuarial  calculation  derived  from 
by-election  figures  and  gives  the  Socialists  a  clear  majority. 
Nobody  really  believes  in  this  return.  When  pressed 
by  the  Daily  News  on  this  point  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson 
took  refuge  in  a  statement  that  the  Socialists  would  be  the 
strongest  individual  party  in  the  next  House  of  Commons. 

(2)  The  second  calculation,  to  which  Mr.  Wyatt  Tilby,  of 
The  Outlook,  adheres,  is  that  unless  the  two  Oppositions 
combine  the  Tories  will  be  returned  with  the  working 
majority  of  Bonar  Law — that  is  from  fifty  to  seventy.  The 
Sunday  Times  gives  what  is  probably  the  official  forecast 
of  the  Conservative  Central  Office — a  majority  of  sixty. 

(3)  So  far  the  two  Oppositions  refuse  to  enter  into  any  com¬ 
bination.  But  there  remains  a  third  guess.  This  is  that 
the  conditions  of  1924  will  be  reproduced.  The  Socialists 
will  only  be  able  to  hold  permanent  office  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Liberals. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  this  third  guess  is  the  most 
likely  to  prove  right.  The  Government  will  be  just  beaten 
but  no  more.  To  carry  on  the  administration  a  union 
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between  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  then  be  essential.  It  can  only  be  in 
view  of  such  a  prospect  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  casting 
aside  with  such  apparent  recklessness  the  moderate  anti- 
Conservative  vote.  What  he  loses  at  the  polls  he  must 
hope  to  regain  in  the  Commons  or  in  the  Cabinet. 

Liberalism  certainly  is  not  dead.  The  only  question  is 
what  form  its  revival  will  assume.  It  may  become  the 
Right  Wing  of  Labour  or  the  Left  Wing  of  Conservatism. 

The  main  features  of  the  electoral  prospect  are  so  clear 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  error  in  describing  them. 
The  Tories  tend  to  lose  seats  to  the  Socialists  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  areas,  and  this  movement  appears  to  be  a  blind  force 
incapable  of  correction.  The  Liberals  and  the  Labour 
Party  utterly  fail  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  majorities  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  England.  Here 
the  Opposition  cries  are  encountered  by  an  irresistible  force 
— instinct  and  experience.  Everyone  in  the  country 
knows  that  the  Liberal  and  Socialist  policies  for  dealing 
with  agriculture  are  bunkum.  But  if  Lord  Milner  could 
be  restored  to  life  and  put  in  charge  of  a  Liberal-Socialist 
campaign  he  could  sweep  the  whole  of  the  country  con¬ 
stituencies  by  a  simple  expedient.  He  would  merely 
promise  fixed  wages,  fixed  prices,  and  a  subsidy.  The 
old  Lloyd  George-Milner  policy  of  1920  will  get  the  vote 
of  the  farmer  and  the  agricultural  labourer  every  time. 
It  is  curious  that  the  man  with  the  early  upbringing  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  cannot  understand  the  simplest 
elements  of  the  countryside  mentality. 

If  the  Socialists  cannot  penetrate  into  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  they  cannot  have  a  clear  majority.  If  the  Socialists 
cannot  persuade  a  reasonable  man  that  they  are  not  out  to 
ruin  the  country  at  a  stroke  they  cannot  have  a  clear 
majority.  The  Socialists  are  making  no  progress  in  the 
agricultural  areas.  They  are  not  convincing  the  ordinary 
man  that  they  can  be  trusted  with  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire.  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
Mr.  Snowden,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Clynes,  and 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  ex-Ministersandex-under-secretaries 
are  responsible  people  who  would  follow  out  and  develop 
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the  ordinary  traditions  of  British  Government.  Bui 
nothing  which  has  happened  since  the  Campbell  case  or  the 
Zinovieff  letter  has  persuaded  any  careful  observer  that  a 
new  Socialist  Government  would  be  any  more  free  from 
the  dominance  of  the  “  wild  man  ”  than  its  predecessor.  I 
should  say  that  the  evidence  on  the  whole  pointed  in  the 
contrary  direction.  For  while  Trade  Unionism  seems  to 
be  fighting  hard  and  manfully  against  Moscow  and  the 
minority  movement,  political  Socialists  seem  to  be 
succumbing  more  and  more  to  the  influence  of  the  extreme 
Left.  Mr.  MacDonald’s  health  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Mr.  Snowden  is  a  man  of  steely  courage,  but 
he  is  essentially  a  Whig — and  therefore  suspect. 

So  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  exists  the  country  will 
only  return  a  weakened  Conservative  Ministry  or  a  Ramsay 
MacDonald  and  Lloyd  George  Coalition.  The  Clyde- 
siders  say  they  will  never  agree  to  a  coalition  with  the 
Liberals.  I  doubt  this.  When  the  prizes  of  office  are 
once  more  dangled  before  the  noses  of  the  Socialists  they 
will  probably  be  ready  to  do  business  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  In  that  case  the  Conservative  Whigs  and 
Moderates  will  take  their  depleted  ranks  over  to  Toryism. 
If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  playing  up  for  some  such 
situation  his  tactics  have  no  meaning. 

But  in  all  these  calculations  the  Rating  proposals  of 
the  Budget  are  but  a  small  part  in  the  game.  These  pro¬ 
posals  are  not  being  treated  seriously  and  on  their  merits 
either  by  their  authors  or  by  their  critics.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  counters  in  the  coming  General  Election,  and 
precisely  because  they  are  regarded  in  this  light  by  the 
politicians  they  will  not  arouse  any  deep  interest  or  violent 
passion  in  the  electorate.  We  still  retain  in  this  country 
a  residue  of  common  sense.  We  know  that  Mr.  Churchill 
is  not  conspiring  of  set  purpose  to  endow  Courtaulds  or 
the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  or  the  brewers,  at  the 
expense  of  the  impoverished  ratepayer.  We  also  know 
that  a  relief  of  thirty-nine  millions  a  year  in  rates  is  not 
going  to  save  the  British  export  trade  if  it  were  doomed 
for  other  causes. 


INDIA  IN  1928 
By  J.  T.  Gwynn 

The  Indian  situation  has  seldom  seemed  more  confused 
and  uncertain  than  it  does  to-day,  but  while  following  the 
Simon  Commission  through  India  in  the  spring  the  writer 
had  good  opportunities  of  making  observations  and  learn¬ 
ing  what  was  in  men’s  minds.  The  following  notes  are 
intended  to  help  the  reader  to  estimate  probabilities  for 
himself.  Though  it  is  unsafe  to  forecast  the  immediate 
future,  one  cannot  compare  the  India  of  to-day  with  the 
India  of  1905,  or  even  with  the  India  of  1922  without 
acquiring  the  conviction  that  India  is  moving  towards 
self-government  with  an  irresistible  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  momentum.  What  counts  is  not  the  detailed 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  number  of  subjects 
transferred  to  the  control  of  Ministers,  or  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  Governors  or 
Viceroys.  Far  more  important  are  the  Indianisation  of 
the  services,  the  occupation  of  the  highest  executive  posts 
by  Indians,  the  assertion  of  social  equality,  the  ground 
won  in  the  world  of  commerce,  and  the  power  of  Indian 
opinion  to  make  itself  respected  by  Indian  Governments 
and  even  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Press. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  details.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  1905  not  a  single  Indian  had  ever  secured  a 
place  in  the  Executive  Council  of  any  of  the  provincial 
Governments.  Now  the  Indian  element  preponderates  in 
all  the  provincial  Executives,  and  three  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  are  Indians.  In  1905 
the  Indian  on  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  was  a  rare,  a  shy,  and 
often  an  unhappy  bird.  On  a  mail  boat  which  sailed  from 
Bombay  this  April  the  first  class  was  dominated  by  an 
Indian  Maharajah,  an  Indian  member  of  the  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council,  and  an  Indian  scientist  of  European 
reputation,  travelling  with  their  families.  A  group  of 
Indian  students  travelling  second  class  evidently  felt 
themselves  very  much  at  home. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  Montagu 
reforms  has  been  to  assist  the  Indian  in  asserting  his  equal 
social  status.  Viceroys  and  Governors  have  to  conciliate 
the  legislatures,  and  social  intercourse  is  the  natural  and 
proper  means  for  mitigating  the  antagonisms  that  arise 
from  ignorance  and  suspicion.  The  social  equality  con¬ 
ceded  at  headquarters  is  asserted  in  the  districts.  Besides, 
the  Indianisation  of  the  services  and  the  appointment  of 
Indians  to  the  highest  posts  has  compelled  our  countrymen 
to  accept  and  return  Indian  hospitality.  Again,  in  the 
large  cities  the  Indian  lady  is  beginning  to  appear  upon 
the  scene,  and  one  old  excuse  for  racial  segregation  is 
invalidated  by  her  appearance.  The  leopard,  of  course, 
does  not  change  his  spots.  The  Englishman  remains  just 
as  exclusive  as  he  can  afford  to  be,  and  a  few  colonies  of 
railway  employees  and  commercial  men  still  judge  it  safe 
to  fortify  their  clubs  against  the  Indian  invasion.  But  in 
the  great  majority  of  stations  the  inevitable  has  been  recog¬ 
nised.  Here  and  there  a  stout  old  anachronism  still 
growls  out  his  protest  again  the  Indian’s  right  of  entry 
into  a  first-class  railway  compartment,  but  such  a  survival 
feels  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  hairy  mammoth  in  the 
present  Indian  climate.  On  the  railway,  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  on  P.  and  O.  boats,  in  public  offices  and  in  Govern¬ 
ment  Houses,  the  educated  Indian  has  no  longer  anything 
to  fear  from  the  European’s  social  or  official  insolence. 

The  social  conquests  of  the  Indian  are  in  the  main  the 
result  of  his  political  advance,  but  they  in  their  turn  render 
further  political  progress  inevitable.  The  Indian  who 
associates  on  equal  terms  with  Europeans  can  no  longer 
admit,  as  his  father  was  often  willing  to  admit,  that 
Europeans  have  political  instincts  which  are  lacking  in 
Indians.  Some  Indian  thinkers  are  pessimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  the  Hindu-Moslem  cleavage  will  make  it 
necessary  to  retain  a  foreign  element  in  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  even  these  gentlemen 
are  prepared  to  assert  their  political  equality,  since  they 
regard  the  Hindu-Moslem  quarrel  as  a  curse  imposed  from 
without,  not  as  a  symptom  of  weakness  within. 
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But  the  claim  to  political  equality  is  still  new  enough 
and  questionable  enough  to  make  Indians  very  sensitive 
about  it.  Hence  the  widespread  anger  roused  when  the 
British  Government  appointed  an  exclusively  British 
Commission  to  enquire  into  Indian  affairs.  Men  felt  that 
this  was  a  flat  denial  of  the  claim  to  equality,  and  Indians 
of  all  classes,  officials  and  non-officials.  Brahmins  and 
Non-Brahmins,  Mahomedans,  Sikhs,  Parsees  and  Indian 
Christians,  were  alike  indignant.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  India’s  political  leaders  were  wise  in  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  feeling  of  indignation  to  proclaim  a  boycott. 
The  Congress  politicians  are  still  non-co-operators  at 
heart.  So  it  was  natural  enough  that  they  should 
snatch  at  the  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  unite  the 
country  in  a  new  popular  agitation.  It  is,  however,  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberals  or  Moderates,  who 
stand  for  co-operation,  should  have  thought  proper  to 
countenance  the  surely  childish  suggestion  that  giving 
evidence  before  the  Simon  Commission  would  impair 
India’s  self-respect.  When  the  Moderate  leaders,  headed 
by  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  pronounced  for  boycott,  it 
became  dangerous  for  any  Nationalist  politician  to  show 
himself  more  moderate  than  the  Moderates.  Hence  the 
great  majority  of  the  politicians  of  All-India  reputation 
and  the  Indian  Press  are  to-day  committed  to  the  boycott. 
But  from  the  first  it  was  apparent  that  grave  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  leaders’  decision  to 
encourage  the  country  in  indulging  the  feeling  of  irritation. 
Though  the  example  of  Egypt  was  freely  quoted,  men 
admitted  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  the  boy¬ 
cott  with  Egyptian  thoroughness.  The  Mahomedans  of 
the  Punjab' and  the  depressed  classes  were  certain  to  insist 
upon  going  before  the  Commission,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  many  minor  communities  which  had  their  own  interests 
to  protect.  There  were  also  considerable  numbers  of 
Government  men  who  could  not  easily  be  intimidated. 
The  Mahomedans  outside  the  Punjab  and  the  Non- 
Brahmins  of  Madras  were  irresolute  and  divided  in 
counsel.  Worst  of  all,  the  political  leaders  were  unable 
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to  tell  their  followers  what  they  expected  to  gain  by  the 
boycott  beyond  tickling  India’s  “  sense  of  self-respect.” 
Even  before  the  Simon  Commission  agitation  the  Indian 
rank  and  file  had  come  to  realise  that  they  were  very  badly 
led,  and  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  a  practical  policy 
instead  of  a  mere  succession  of  stunts.  It  is  therefore 
conceivable  that  the  All-India  leaders  may  find  that  they 
have  for  once  presumed  too  much  on  their  power  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  emotional  or  sentimental  patriotism  by  which  the 
Indian’s  political  conduct  is  so  often  directed.  Many  may 
unostentatiously  break  away  from  them  and  give  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  less  known  provincial  politicians  who  are  ready 
to  make  a  case  before  the  Simon  Commission.  This  is 
perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  hoped  for,  since  it  does 
not  appear  possible  to  do  business  with  the  present  leaders 
whose  dislike  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  interference 
has  made  them  forget  that  it  is  a  symptom  and  not  the  cause 
of  India’s  weakness.  They  have  shown  themselves  intran- 
sigeant  over  a  mere  preliminary  point,  the  composition  of 
the  Commission.  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  prove  more 
ready  to  recognise  facts  when  they  come  to  consider  what 
concrete  proposals  the  British  Parliament  can  be  expected 
to  accept.^  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  men  who 
stand  for  boycott  are  prepared  to  turn  up  their  noses  at 
any  measure  of  self-government  granted  to  the  provinces 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  diarchy 
into  the  Central  Government,  yet  it  is  fairly  certain  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  persuade  the  British  Parliament  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  responsibility  into  the  Central 
Government  until  it  has  been  seen  to  give  satisfactory 
results  in  the  provinces.  The  advice  which  the  I.C.S. 
is  likely  to  tender  on  this  issue  will  be  far  too  pointed  to 
be  ignored.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  impos¬ 
sible  that  Parliament  might  be  induced  to  make  some,  at 
least,  of  the  provincial  Governments  fully  responsible  to 
the  provincial  legislatures.  If  Indian  politicians  pressed 
this  proposal  skilfully,  the  official  opposition  would  be 
half-hearted.  The  average  Indian  civil  servant  regards 
the  position  under  diarchy  as  theoretically  untenable  and 
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practically  uncomfortable.  He  sees  that  there  can  be  no 
going  backwards.  He  is  acutely  aware  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  provincial  legislature,  and  is  therefore  unwilling  to 
take  resp>onsibility  for  proposing  any  increase  in  its  power. 
But  if  he  were  faced  with  a  proposal  for  setting  up  a 
strong  unitary  executive  responsible  to  the  legislature,  but 
possessing  a  certain  measure  of  independence,  his 
attitude  would  probably  be  critical  but  not  unfriendly. 

Possibly  the  All-India  leaders  are  calculating  that  self- 
government  will  be  established  in  the  provinces  whether 
they  go  before  the  Commission  or  not,  and  that  they  have 
therefore  nothing  to  lose  by  staying  away  and  talking  about 
responsibility  in  the  Central  Government.  If  so  they  are 
taking  a  big  risk.  The  weaknesses  of  provincial  legis¬ 
latures  and  provincial  ministries  have  been  very  clearly 
exposed  since  1921.  The  greatest  of  these  are  com- 
munalism,  the  excessive  jealousy  with  which  the  legis¬ 
lature  regards  the  whole  Executive,  including  the 
Ministers,  and  the  lack  of  any  tradition  of  party  or  group 
loyalty  capable  of  ensuring  the  Ministry  support  in  resist¬ 
ing  unconscionable  demands  from  its  own  followers  or  in 
carrying  out  unpopular  measures.  There  is  certainly 
ground  for  hoping  that  the  abolition  of  diarchy  would 
tend  gradually  to  remove  these  weaknesses,  but  it  is  merely 
absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  disappear  in  a  year  or 
two.  The  men  in  the  services,  Indians  quite  as  much  as 
Europeans,  look  forward  to  provincial  autonomy  with  very 
real  anxiety.  There  has  been  no  time  for  the  formation  of 
the  habit  of  self-government.  No  traditional  prestige  pro¬ 
tects  the  legislature  or  the  ministry  responsible  to  the 
legislature.  In  the  first  few  years  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  a  provincial  cabinet  deriving  its  authority  from  the 
provincial  legislature  might  easily  find  its  authority 
challenged  by  open  violence  or  paralysed  by  internal 
faction.  To  reduce  these  risks  to  a  minimum  a  very  care¬ 
fully  planned  scheme  of  provincial  self-government  will 
be  necessary.  With  the  I.C.S.  unwilling  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  working  out  such  a  scheme  it  will  be  for  Indian 
politicians  to  show  how  the  dangers  can  be  provided  for. 

The  All-India  leaders  are  prone  to  take  the  line  that  the 
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establishment  of  provincial  self-government  can  profit 
nothing  if  the  Secretary  of  State  continues  to  control  the 
Government  of  India’s  policy.  With  their  eyes  fixed  on 
Delhi  or  Simla,  dreaming  of  All-India  congresses,  world 
politics,  pan-Asiatic  federations,  imperial  conferences,  and 
conventions  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they  think  small 
beer  of  the  provincial  governments  or  provincial  politicians 
who  concern  themselves  with  such  petty  matters  as  police 
and  land  revenue,  agriculture,  education,  forestry,  irriga¬ 
tion,  the  drink  traffic,  and  the  like.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  men  who  successfully  direct  the  activities  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  will  soon  find  themselves  strong 
enough  to  take  the  upper  hand  with  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  true  strategy  for 
India’s  politicians  is  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
strengthening  their  hold  on  the  provincial  governments 
instead  of  aiming  at  crippling  the  executive  machinery 
which  must  soon  pass  into  their  hands. 

But  the  Indian  politicians  think  otherwise.  Presumably 
they  understand  their  own  business,  and  a  British  observer 
is  bound  to  distrust  his  judgment  when  he  finds  it  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  theirs.  There  are,  however,  certain  arguments 
which  suggest  that  Indian  politicians  may  at  this  moment 
be  particularly  liable  to  error.  The  elder  generation 
received  their  political  education  in  the  days  when  the 
policy  of  opposing  the  executive  and  undermining  the 
prestige  of  the  bureaucracy  was  the  only  practicable  policy 
open  to  Indians.  It  is  not  easy  for  professional  politicians 
to  get  their  minds  out  of  the  old  rut  and  to  adjust  their 
ideas  to  the  new  situation.  There  is  the  less  chance  of 
their  doing  so  because  till  the  day  when  Montagu  intro¬ 
duced  the  beginnings  of  responsible  self-government, 
oratorical  ability  was  the  chief  qualification  for  eminence 
in  Indian  politics.  As  to  the  new  men,  they  have  learnt 
one,  and  perhaps  only  one,  lesson  from  Gandhi’s  career : 
it  taught  them  to  base  their  power  on  appeals  to  the 
emotion  of  the  masses,  and  they  judge  of  policies  entirely 
by  a  consideration  of  their  electioneering  value.  There 
remain  a  dozen  experienced  men  like  Sir  Tej  Bahadur 
Sapru  and  Mr.  C.  Y.  Chintamani  who  have  held  office 
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under  the  reforms,  and  one  is  left  wondering  whether  men 
of  this  stamp  can  have  allowed  their  emotions  to  get  the 
mastery  over  their  intellect.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  that  even 
these  men  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  thinking  too  much 
of  grand  gestures  made  in  the  limelight  of  Delhi  and  at 
the  All-India  National  Congress  and  too  little  of  the 
spadework  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
provincial  legislature. 

But,  of  course,  the  future  of  India  depends  neither 
on  the  Simon  Commission  nor  on  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  Indian  politicians,  but  rather  on  the 
economic  condition  of  the  villagers  and  the  ideas  which 
education  has  been  implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  towns¬ 
people.  As  to  the  villagers,  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Commission  suggests  that  in  spite  of  the 
appearance  of  the  motor  ’bus  on  the  country  roads  and 
other  superficial  changes  the  economic  conditions  which 
govern  their  lives  remain  essentially  the  same  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  conclusion  I 
have  heard  confirmed  by  an  English  missionary  with  fifty 
years’  experience  of  the  Punjab  and  by  an  Indian  lawyer 
landholder  whose  estate  is  not  far  from  Cape  Comorin. 
The  base  of  India’s  economic  structure  is  still  a  mass  of 
peasants  cultivating  small  and  inconveniently  fragmented 
holdings  with  insufficient  manure,  underfed  cattle,  and 
inferior -'implements,  with  no  capital  for  improvements, 
and  with  their  credit  already  exhausted  by  misfortunes 
or  improvidence.  It  is  plain  that  this  basis  will  not  sup¬ 
port  any  very  ambitious  superstructure,  and  that  decades 
of  patient  and  intelligently  directed  effort  will  be  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  foundations.  There  are  still  those  who 
defend  the  old  policy  of  the  lowest  possible  taxation  and 
the  least  possible  Government  interference,  the  assump¬ 
tion  being  that  the  strongest  of  the  villagers  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  accumulate  savings  and  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  But  the  general  opinion  now  favours  the  oppo¬ 
site  policy.  The  educated  classes,  official  or  non-official, 
are  to  take  the  ryot  by  the  throat,  shake  him  out  of  his 
hopeless  apathy  and  show  him  what  he  must  do  to  be 
saved.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  how  this  policy 
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can  be  applied  in  practice  has  only  to  read  the  little  book 
in  which  Mr.  Brayne  describes  the  work  which  he  and  his 
wife  have  done  in  their  seven  years  in  Gurgaon  (Village 
Uplift  in  India,  by  F.  L.  Brayne,  I.C.S.,  The  Pioneer 
Press,  Allahabad).  The  special  interest  in  the  book  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brayne’s  method  of  authoritative  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  private  life  of  the  villager,  though  it  runs 
counter  to  English  tradition,  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
Indian  ideas  of  propriety,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Indian  element  in  the  I.C.S.  may  be  willing  and  able  to 
achieve  results  on  Mr.  Brayne’s  lines. 

That  is  important,  for  the  process  of  Indianisation  has 
gone  so  far  that  the  Indian  element  is  beginning  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  services,  and  the  success  of  any  new  policy 
will  depend  upon  Indian  agency.  It  is  only  since  1915 
that  Indians  have  been  admitted  in  large  numbers  to  the 
higher  branches  of  the  services,  so  that  it  is  still  early  to 
judge  of  their  average  quality.  But  on  the  whole  the 
general  report  is  that  the  new  men  show  good  promise, 
much  better  than  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  education  imparted  in  Indian  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  This  is  still  everywhere  condemned. 
The  root  of  the  trouble  is  the  bad  Indian  habit  of  expecting 
to  get  higher  education  cheap.  The  schools  and  colleges 
have  therefore  to  be  run  on  cheap  and  nasty  lines,  and 
discipline  and  individual  attention  are  impossible  because 
the  classes  are  overcrowded,  the  environment  unsuitable, 
and  the  staff  trained  in  inferior  schools,  while  too  large  a 
percentage  of  the  boys  are  drawn  from  inferior  homes. 
Hence  the  common  belief  that  the  educated  Indian  will 
never  make  a  soldier.  The  English  public  school  system 
has  its  own  defects,  but  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  benefit  the 
Indian  boy,  who  is  rarely  subjected  to  discipline  at  home. 
This  fact  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  in  India.  Indian 
boys  educated  in  English  schools  are  seen  to  have  gained 
by  their  schooling.  Accordingly  you  will  often  find  the 
most  careful  and  intelligent  Indian  parents  anxious  to 
place  their  children  in  England.  Evidently  there  are 
objections  to  this  expedient.  More  hopeful  is  the  fact 
that  an  Indian  member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  has 
planned  and  raised  money  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
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'  to  be  run  on  English  public  school  lines  in  India.  There 
are  grounds  for  expecting  success  for  this  venture  and 
similar  institutions.  For  various  reasons  the  few  women’s 
colleges  that  are  found  in  India  approximate  much  more 
closely  than  the  men’s  to  the  British  model.  Discipline 
and  individual  attention  are  secured  and  yield  good  results. 
I  Again,  the  military  school  at  Dehra,  which  is  run  on 
English  public  school  lines  to  prepare  Indian  boys  for 
j  Sandhurst,  has  already  done  much  to  disabuse  the  Army 
authorities  of  the  notion  that  none  but  the  ”  martial  races  ” 
can  produce  men  fit  to  hold  the  King’s  commission.  The 
idea  of  India  having  need  of  something  like  the  English 
public  school  system  will  be  shocking  to  the  Orientalist.  It 
has,  however,  become  pretty  plain  that  India  is  not  going  to 
I  seek  salvation  in  Orientalism  or  mysticism,  but  in  applied 
common  sense.  Still,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  English 
,  public  school  system  is  a  panacea,  or  that  all  would  have 
been  well  if  it  had  only  been  introduced  earlier.  Sir 
Thomas  Monro  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  prospect  of 
honourable  employment  is  the  keystone  to  the  educational 
structure.  The  refusal  to  Indianise  the  services  was  a  fatal 
handicap  to  the  Indian  universities.  It  helped  enormously 
to  give  the  Indian  mind  a  critical  instead  of  a  constructive 
bias.  If  you  read  any  Indian-owned  newspaper  to-day  you 
can  get  some  measure  of  the  damage  that  has  resulted. 
The  current  of  thought  cannot  be  diverted  all  at  once,  but 
'j  we  may  hope  that  it  will  now  begin  to  alter  its  direction, 
•i  Thi.s  year  I  called  on  an  old  Indian  friend  and  asked  after 
his  family.  He  told  me  with  pride  that  his  eldest  son 
was  in  the  I.M.S.,  his  second  in  the  I.C.S.,  and  as  to  the 
third — here  his  voice  failed  him  from  the  swelling  of  his 
heart,  and  he  turned  and  took  dowm  from  the  shelf  a  brand 
'  new  Army  List,  which  opened  readily  at  the  appropriate 
page.  His  youngest  son  held  the  King’s  commission  in 
an  honourable  regiment,  and  I  suspect  the  proud  father 
would  support  a  new  General  Dyer  through  a  dozen 
Amritsars.  At  least  it  is  clear  that  his  view  of  the  adminis- 
^  tration  would  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  lawyer  of 

I  1905  whose  sons  had  to  seek  promotion  from  a  British 
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THE  CHINESE  PROBLEM 


By  Robert  Machray 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  situation  in  China  is  still 
very  obscure  and  uncertain,  but  two  facts  of  cardinal  import¬ 
ance  emerge :  one  is  the  defeat  of  the  North  by  the  South, 
and  the  other  is  the  firm  attitude  taken  by  Japan.  The 
details  of  much  that  has  occurred  since  the  Southern  or 
Nationalist  leaders  began  early  in  April  their  concerted 
offensive  against  Chang  Tso-lin  and  the  North  are  un¬ 
known  or  so  confused  and  conflicting  as  to  be  untrust¬ 
worthy.  The  real  position  of  the  three  Southern  leaders — 
Chiang  Kai-shek  of  Nanking,  Feng  Yu-hsiang  of  Honan, 
and  Yen  Hsi-shan  of  Shansi — to  each  other  and  to  Chinese 
Nationalism,  with  its  various  interpretations,  has  yet  to  be 
made  clear.  Peking  has  changed  hands;  it  has  done  so 
often  before,  and,  if  its  past  is  a  safe  guide,  will  do  so 
again.  It  is  being  said  that  Nanking  will  become  the 
capital  of  China,  as  it  was  some  centuries  ago,  but  it  is 
a  poor  place  compared  with  Peking.  Since  the  death  in 
1916  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  great  Chinese  who  held  the 
country  together  for  four  or  five  years  after  the  Revolution 
in  1911,  that  fortress  city  of  palaces  and  huge  walls  has 
been  the  theatre  on  whose  stage  the  main  figures,  not  actors 
but  men  playing  for  an  Empire,  in  China  have  had  their 
hour  or  their  day;  they  have  appeared,  disappeared,  some¬ 
times  reappeared,  and  disappeared  once  more.  Tuan, 
Chang,  Wu,  Chang,  Feng,  Wu,  Chang  have  come  and 
gone.  More  than  twenty  Governments  or  Cabinets  have 
functioned  well  or  ill  and  swiftly  vanished  from  Peking. 
Not  infrequent  has  been  the  clash  of  arms  in  its  streets, 
numberless  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  its  rival  factions.  To 
the  West  it  has  all  seemed  a  strange,  fantastic  drama,  not 
without  interest  or  meaning,  but  terribly  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  And  sympathetic  understanding  has  not  been  made 
easier  by  the  palpable  result  of  it  all  in  the  disorder  and 
even  anarchy  of  China,  with  the  consequent  and  ever- 
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increasing  loss  to  western  trade  and  commerce.  However, 
to  the  Chinese  mind,  that  is,  to  the  small  number  of  literate 
Chinese  (perhaps  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion),  Peking  and  its  struggling  Tuchuns  and  parties  stood 
for  the  essential  in  Chinese  politics — the  gate,  the  road, 
and  the  will  to  political  power.  In  the  eyes  of  the  South, 
no  less  than  of  the  North,  Peking  represented  and  no  doubt 
still  represents  supreme  political  power,  this  idea  being 
supported  unquestionably  by  the  presence  of  the  Legations 
there.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
Peking  and  the  North  are  every  whit  as  Nationalist  as  the 
South.  For  years  the  effort  of  the  North  was  to  unify  the 
Chinese  nation — under  the  North,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  a  genuinely  Nationalist  movement.  When 
Sun  Yat-sen,  the  leader  of  the  South,  went  to  Peking  in 
1925,  he  recognised  the  Nationalism  of  the  North.  It  is, 
in  fact,  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  South  as  if  it  had  a 
monopoly  of  Nationalism.  The  North  has  been  far  freer 
than  the  South  from  the  plague  and  pestilence  of 
Bolshevism,  which  Chang  Tso-lin  said,  and  said  truly,  he 
had  fought  against  successfully.  The  Nationalism  of  the 
North  was  far  more  in  consonance  with  the  history,  the 
traditions,  and  the  abiding  character  of  the  Chinese  people 
than  was  the  Nationalism  of  the  South,  which  under  the 
later  teaching  of  Sun  Yat-sen  had  borrowed  features  from 
the  Soviet  and  its  ideology  that  are  foreign,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  alien,  to  Chinese  life.  Yet  the  North  has  been 
beaten  by  the  South.  The  Chinese  problem  is  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  China.  Has  it  been  solved  by  the  victory  of  the 
South  ? 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  look  carefully 
into  the  story  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  China.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  space  forbid  anything  more  than  a  summary 
in  this  Review.  Passing  over  the  earlier  struggles  of  the 
various  Tuchunates  of  the  North,  as  well  as  the  opening 
and  rather  barren  years  of  the  Kuomintang,  or  National 
Republican  Revolutionary  Party,  organised  by  Sun  Yat- 
sen  at  Canton,  we  may  start  with  1924.  That  was  the  year 
in  which  Feng  Yu-hsiang,  the  “Christian”  General, 
betrayed  his  commander,  Wu  Pei-fu,  and  joining  forces 
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with  Chang  Tso-lin  occupied  Peking.  Feng  was  more 
than  suspected  of  association  with  Moscow;  Chang  was 
resolute  in  his  opposition  to  Bolshevism,  of  which  he  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  Manchuria.  The  alliance 
of  Feng  and  Chang  was  unnatural,  and  could  not  last  long. 

In  the  South  little  of  military  importance  occurred  during 
that  year,  which,  however,  was  marked  by  the  holding  of  the 
“First  Congress  of  the  National  Representatives”  in 
Canton  to  “  hasten  the  realisation  of  the  Three  Principles  ” 
laid  down  by  Sun  Yat-sen — Sun’s  gospel  for  China,  some¬ 
times  called  the  “  Three  Peoplism,”  as  being  based  on  the 
well-known  formula  of  Lincoln,  “  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,”  or  more  definitely 
for  the  Chinese  on  Nationalism,  Democracy  and  Social 
Welfare,  the  last  being  a  loose  equivalent  for  Socialism. 

In  theory  Sun  was  more  of  a  Communist  than  a  Socialist; 
in  practice  he  could  be  and  often  was  as  Imperialist  as  any 
Tuchun  he  denounced.  Sun  died  in  Peking  on  March 
1 2th,  1925,  and  the  trend  of  his  mind  was  shown 
significantly  when  almost  his  last  request  was  that  his  body 
should  be  encased  in  a  coffin  of  glass,  as  had  been  the 
body  of  his  “  friend  Lenin,”  a  request  it  was  impossible 
to  fulfil.  The  chief  feature  of  the  story  up  to  the  spring 
of  1925  is  the  Spread  of  Bolshevism,  especially  in  the 
South,  the  fruit  of  which  was  seen  not  only  in  speeches 
violently  attacking  the  “  Imperialist  Powers  ”  and  demand¬ 
ing  the  abrogation  of  the  “  Unequal  Treaties  ”  and  extra- 
territorialty,  but  in  the  savage  and  sanguinary  riots  which 
took  place  early  in  the  summer  at  Shanghai,  Hankow, 
Hong  Kong,  and  particularly  at  Canton,  where  a  climax 
was  reached  on  June  23rd,  1925,  in  an  attack,  organised 
by  the  Reds,  on  Shameen,  the  foreign  settlement  there. 
The  weak  action,  or  rather  the  inaction,  despite  great  . 
provocation,  of  the  British  Government,  of  which  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  was  then,  as  now,  Foreign  Secretary, 
had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  severely  damaging  British 
prestige  throughout  all  China,  and  of  vastly  encouraging 
the  clamorous  anti-foreign  agitation,  then  directed  almost 
entirely  against  the  British.  Another  untoward  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Briti.sh  Government’s  lack  of  firmness  was 
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that  Bolshevism  increased  apace  in  influence  and  power, 
the  Reds  governing  Canton,  directing  the  boycott  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  officering,  drilling,  and  equipping  the  troops 
of  the  South.  Soviet  agents  in  the  South  asserted  that 
Great  Britain  was  a  “  spent  Power,”  and  declared  the  fact 
to  be  patent  from  her  immobility  under  assault. 

Meanwhile,  Feng  Yu-hsiang,  then  the  dominant  figure 
in  the  North,  had  been  doing  all  he  could  to  Bolshevise 
Peking  and  the  neighbouring  territories,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  Chang  Tso-lin.  In  1926  Chang  and  Wu  Pei-fu, 
who  had  come  to  the  front  again,  became  friends — of  a 
sort,  it  may  be  supposed;  at  any  rate,  they  combined  and 
drove  Feng  out  of  Peking;  he  retired  from  the  scene  for  a 
time,  having  found  a  congenial  refuge  in  Moscow.  Chang 
and  Wu  were  supported  by  Sun  Chuan-fang,  a  Tuchun 
having  Shanghai  as  the  centre  of  his  Government  of  five  of 
the  seaboard  provinces  of  China.  Together  Chang,  Wu, 
and  Sun  made  a  formidable  trio,  with  all  China  north  of 
the  Yangtse  and  some  of  it  south  of  that  great  river  in 
their  hands.  To  the  ordinary  observer  the  Nationalism  of 
the  South,  which  then  meant  Canton,  seemed  to  be  doomed. 
Wu  was  so  confident  that  he  dispatched  some  of  his  troops 
on  an  expedition  across  the  mountains  to  subdue  a  recalci¬ 
trant  Tuchun.  Wu  had  completely  misread  the  situation. 
Not  only  was  the  expedition  a  failure,  but  he  had  seriously 
underestimated  the  strength  of  the  South,  whose  troops  at 
Canton  and  elsewhere  soon  showed  the  effect  in  leadership 
and  general  efficiency  of  the  training  received  from  the 
Reds.  In  July,  1926,  Wu  lost  Changsha,  the  capital  of 
Hunan,  to  the  Cantonese,  who,  pushing  northward,  took 
within)  the  next  three  months  Hankow,  Hanyang,  and 
Wuchang,  the  three  cities  grouped  together  on  the  middle 
Yangtse  and  compendiously  called  Wuhan,  \^ich  form 
the  greatest  centre  of  China.  From  this  overwhelming 
defeat  Wu,  generally  considered  the  most  able  of  Chinese 
commanders,  has  never  recovered ;  the  result  was  his  vir¬ 
tual  elimination  from  the  side  of  the  North.  Recent 
reports  represented  him  as  going  over  to  the  South  with 
50,000  men.  A  new  and  imposing  figure  had  now  come 
into  view — Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Generalissimo  of  the 
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South,  formerly  Sun  Yat-sen’s  secretary  and  aide-de-camp 
at  Canton.  Whether  he  is  anything  of  a  great  soldier  is 
in  doubt ;  he  seems  to  be  more  of  a  politician ;  what  is  cer¬ 
tain  is  that  his  victories  were  really  gained  by  Red  initiative 
and  direction  in  1926-27.  It  was  the  Reds  who  in  October, 
1926,  made  Hankow  the  capital  of  the  South  instead  of 
Canton,  which  afterwards  took  a  quite  secondary  position, 
though  remaining  a  focus  of  Communism.  It  was  Borodin, 
the  Soviet  agent,  who  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Hankow 
“  Government,”  and  stood  behind  Eugene  Chen,  its 
Foreign  Minister.  In  November  Chiang  Kai-shek  laid 
siege  to  Nanking — the  high-water  mark  of  the  Southern 
advance  in  1926.  Chiang  announced  that  Feng  Yu-hsiang 
would  co-operate  with  him,  and  as  the  Southerners  were  in 
Foochow  in  December,  with  a  distinct  threat  to  Shanghai, 
the  star  of  the  Kuomintang  was  evidently  in  the  ascendant 
in  China.  In  October  of  that  year  the  Kuomintang  set 
forth  its  principles,  which  were  based  on  the  “  Three 
Peoplism  ”  of  Sun  Yat-sen;  part  of  its  programme  was  the 
“  annulment  of  the  unequal  treaties,  the  abolition  of  extra¬ 
territoriality  and  consular  jurisdiction,  and  the  conclusion 
of  new  treaties  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  China.” 
And,  of  course,  the  struggle  with  the  North  was  to  be 
continued. 

British  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  how  1927  opened 
with  the  invasion  of  the  British  concession  at  Hankow  and 
the  hauling  down  of  the  British  flag  by  mobs  of  Southern 
soldiers;  the  similar  incident  at  Kiukiang  lower  down  the 
Yangtse  occurred  a  little  later.  It  will  also  be  recalled 
that  the  British  Government,  a  week  or  two  before  these 
disgraceful  incidents,  had  published  a  Memorandum, 
which  had  been  previously  presented  to  the  Treaty  Powers, 
and  which  contained  an  offer  to  revise  the  Treaties  with 
China  and  generally  to  place  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  on  a  new  and  most  generous  basis.  The 
overrunning  of  Hankow  and  Kiukiang  concessions  was 
the  response  of  the  Kuomintang,  a  not  unnatural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  lack  of  firmness  of  the  British  Government 
concerning  the  attack  on  Shameen,  Canton,  eighteen 
months  before.  Fearing  that  what  had  taken  place  at 
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Hankow  might  happen  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  Shanghai, 
which  was  menaced  by  the  South,  the  British  Government 
despatched  the  Shanghai  Defence  Force,  and  other 
Governments  afterwards  followed  suit,  none  too  soon.  In 
February,  1927,  Chiang  Kai-shek  advanced  on  Shanghai, 
Sun  Chuan-fang  was  described  as  eliminated  on  March 
2nd,  and  the  city  itself  was  occupied  by  the  Southern 
troops  on  March  21st  with  comparatively  little  trouble, 
the  presence  of  the  Shanghai  Defence  Force  and  other 
international  forces  having  an  excellent  influence  in  the 
preservation  of  life  and  property.  The  capture  of 
Shanghai  was  a  very  great  success  for  the  Kuomintang  all 
the  same,  and  this  was  intensified  when  Nanking  was  taken 
on  March  23rd.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Yen  Hsi-shan, 
the  “  model  ”  Tuchun  of  Shansi,  and  hitherto  neutral, 
definitely  took  sides  with  the  South  against  the  North;  he 
was  said  to  be  contemplating  an  attack  on  Peking.  The 
upshot  of  the  various  movements  of  the  Kuomintang 
armies,  together  with  the  fresh  combinations  of  Tuchuns, 
was  that  the  forces  of  the  North  were  driven  to  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  China — the  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Shantung, 
Chihli,  and  Manchuria — in  the  spring  of  1927.  It  now 
looked  as  if  the  North  was  doomed.  But  more  than  a  year 
was  to  pass  before  Chang  Tso-lin  and  the  other  Northern 
Tuchuns  were  beaten.  The  delay  was  occasioned  mainly 
by  dissensions  within  the  Kuomintang  and  partly  by  a 
check  in  the  field.  All  through  these  campaigns  there  had 
not  been  a  great  deal  of  actual  fighting,  the  victories  of  the 
South  being  gained  very  usually  by  defections,  “  bought 
and  paid  for,”  of  Northern  generals  and  troops  at  critical 
moments.  Another  contributory  cause  was  skilful  propa¬ 
ganda  under  Red  instruction.  Behind  all  were  the  Soviet 
advisers.  Yet  many  in  the  South  resented  the  influence 
and  direction  of  the  Reds,  though  it  was  to  them  that  the 
Kuomintang  was  indebted  for  its  success. 

Within  the  Kuomintang  there  now  appeared  two  ele¬ 
ments  in  conflict — the  moderates  and  the  radicals,  the 
latter  being  virtually  Communists  of  the  Red  pattern,  the 
former  a  far  more  genuinely  Chinese  body.  Hankow  stood 
for  the  extremists,  Nanking  for  the  moderates,  with  whom 
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was  the  Generalissimo  of  the  South,  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Borodin  being  on  the  opposite  side.  The  issue  was 
“  Nationalism  ”  or  Communism.  Signs  of  trouble  between 
Chiang  and  the  Hankow  “  Government,”  which  was  still 
precariously  in  being,  became  evident  early  in  April,  1927. 
On  April  15th  the  “Central  Executive  Committee”  at 
Nanking  moved  to  purge  the  Kuomintang  of  Red  influ¬ 
ence  and  associations,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Borodin  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  Hankow  Government,  and 
apparently  prepared  for  war  on  Hankow  in  the  event  of 
non-compliance  with  its  demands.  Hankow  replied  by 
dismissing  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  his  position  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Southern  armies,  and  appointed 
Feng  Yu-hsiang  in  his  place.  The  split  between  Hankow 
and  Nanking  apparently  was  complete.  Chiang  made 
some  approach  to  Chang  Tso-lin,  who  responded  by 
stating  that  he  had  no  quarrrel  with  Nationalism,  but  was 
the  determined  enemy  of  Bolshevism.  Nothing  came  of 
their  talk.  Chiang’s  forces  marched,  not  against  Hankow, 
but  to  the  Yellow  River,  driving  the  Northern  troops 
towards  Peking;  there  was  a  temporary  cessation  of  the 
feud  between  Hankow  and  Nanking.  As  May  closed 
Chiang  was  in  Shantung,  whose  Tuchun,  Chang  Tsung- 
chang,  retreated  without  making  a  fight.  Again  it  looked 
as  if  the  fate  of  Peking  was  sealed,  but  the  advance  of  the 
Southern  armies  into  Shantung  had  alarmed  Japan,  who 
landed  4,000  men  at  Tsingtao  in  defence  of  her  interests, 
including  the  Shantung  railway.  The  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  protested,  and  Japanese  goods  were  boycotted  at 
Shanghai,  but  the  Japanese  Government  held  on  its  course. 
So  after  a  pause  did  Chiang  in  his  advance  on  Peking,  but 
with  unexpectedly  disastrous  results  for  the  South,  as  he 
was  defeated  by  Sun  Chuan-fang,  who  had  bobbed  up 
again — to  some  purpose.  Chiang  was  thrown  back  well 
into  Central  Kiangsu,  and  this  encouraged  the  Hankow 
faction  to  attempt  his  overthrow;  on  August  8th  he 
resigned,  in  company  with  some  leading  men  on  the 
Executive  Committee;  the  Nanking  “Government” 
tottered.  Then  came  a  surprising  turn  in  the  field.  Sun 
Chuan-fang  pushed  his  success  too  far  by  crossing  the 
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Yangtse,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  In  October 
Feng  Yu-hsiang  and  Yen  Hsi-shan  combined  in  a  drive  on 
Peking,  but  were  held  up  not  far  from  that  city.  There 
was  inconclusive  fighting  at  other  points;  Chang  Tso-lin 
and  Peking  were  alike  safe  for  the  winter. 

Two  events  of  great  significance  occurred  as  1927  was 
closing — Chiang  returned  to  power  at  Nanking,  and  his 
Government  definitely  broke  with  Soviet  Russia,  the 
excuse  for  the  termination  of  relations  being  found  in  a 
Communist  rising  in  Canton,  attended  by  looting  and  burn¬ 
ing  and  many  deaths  in  a  hideous  succession  of  massacres, 
which  Chicherin,  Foreign  Commissar  in  Moscow,  had  the 
hardihood  to  lay  at  the  door  of  "  English  Imperialist 
reaction”!  Sun  Yat-sen*s  widow  telegraphed  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  who  had  married  her  sister  in  the  autumn,  that 
the  Kuomintang  had  betrayed  its  founder,  but  Chiang  had 
made  up  his  mind.  Feng  Yu-hsiang  scarcely  dissimu¬ 
lated  his  dissatisfaction,  for  he  depended  on  the  Soviet 
for  money  and  munitions.  Yen  Hsi-shan  kept  in  with  both 
parties,  and  all  through  the  winter  of  1927-28  Chiang, 
Feng,  and  Yen,  with  Peking  as  their  solitary  common  aim, 
held  more  or  less  together,  talking  and  planning  war  on 
Chang  Tso-lin  in  the  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kuomintang  had  almost  been  disintegrated  by  the  strife 
between  Nanking  and  Hankow  and  Canton,  the  bonds 
uniting  them  being  hardly  more  than  nominal. 
Nationalism  in  the  South  had  largely  lost  its  meaning. 
Such  was  the  situation  in  mid-April  this  year,  with  its 
perfectly  clear  indications  that  if  Chiang,  Feng,  and  Yen 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  Chang  Tso-lin  and  capturing 
Peking  the  unification  of  China  would  in  all  probability 
still  be  to  seek.  Hostilities  were  resumed  in  April  by 
Chiang  and  his  allies ;  with  the  news  came  a  report  of  the 
arrival  in  Feng’s  camp  of  a  large  number  of  Soviet 
advisers  and  propaganda  experts.  Chiang  at  least  was 
well  supplied  with  money;  he  had  wrung  millions  of 
dollars  out  of  the  merchants  of  Shanghai,  and  it  was  with 
these  dollars  that  most  of  his  fighting  was  done.  On 
April  19th  he  stated  that  his  operations  had  resulted  in 
captures  of  thousands  of  Northern  soldiers,  the  truth  being 
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that  they  had  been  transferred  like  herds  of  cattle  by  their 
generals,  to  him  “  for  consideration  received  ”  in  cash. 
Feng  also  reported  the  taking  of  many  prisoners,  and  in 
their  case  money  doubtless  played  a  part,  but  his  success¬ 
ful  assault  on  the  exposed  flank  of  Sun  Chuan-fang  in 
Shantung  accounted  for  some  of  them.  Chiang  advanced 
on  Tsinan,  the  capital  of  that  province,  and  occupied  it 
without  opposition  on  May  ist,  but  here  he  came  up  against 
a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  Japan,  whose  strong 
action,  discussed  farther  on  in  this  article,  made  all  his 
plans  and  schemes  go  awry.  When  Peking  was  entered 
by  the  troops  of  Yen  Hsi-shan  on  June  8th  Chiang  was 
back  in  Nanking  with  most  of  his  army,  the  rest  of  it  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tientsin.  In  the  meantime 
Chang  Tso-lin  had  been  eliminated — a  priceless  word  in 
this  story.  After  ordering  a  cessation  of  fighting  on  his 
front,  in  consequence  of  the  Tsinan  affair,  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  the  struggle  was  resumed,  but  evidently 
without  much  heart  on  the  part  of  his  commanders,  for 
Feng  and  Yen  easily  drove  them  back  to  Peking.  Seeing 
that  the  game  was  up,  Chang  left  the  capital  on  June  3rd 
for  Mukden  by  a  special  train,  which  was  bombed  en  route, 
himself  being  among  the  victims.  The  North  had  been 
beaten  by  the  South.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  the  end  of 
the  story,  so  far  as  the  unification  of  hapless  China  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Considering  the  intense  personal  jealousies  and 
antagonisms  of  Chiang,  Feng,  and  Yen,  not  to  speak  of 
the  other  lesser  war  lords,  the  Communist  infection,  and 
the  serious  divisions  in  the  Kuomintang  which  will  not 
readily  be  resolved,  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  this  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Peking  notwithstanding,  the  story  will  continue  to 
unfold  itself  in  much  the  same  sinister  and  sombre  fashion 
as  before.  There  may  be  a  temporary  truce,  with  a  certain 
allocation  of  the  spoils,  but  unfortunately  it  is  almost  sure 
that  the  civil  war  will  break  out  again.  Unhappy  China! 
Yet  her  friends  cannot  but  believe  that  some  day,  as  in 
other  periods  of  her  long  and  often  splendid  history,  she 
will  find  herself  and  take  her  proper  place  among  the 
nations. 

A  genuinely  nationalised  China  is  not  only  her  own 
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chief  interest  but  is  also  the  interest  of  the  whole  world. 
Of  all  the  nations  it  is  natural  and,  indeed,  inevitable  for 
Japan  to  be  most  deeply  concerned  about  China,  to  which 
her  territories  are  contiguous,  and  in  which  she  has  made 
large  investments,  principally  in  Manchuria  and  to  a  much 
less  extent  in  Shantung.  After  pursuing  a  predatory 
policy  towards  her  big  weak  neighbour  which  was  typified 
by  the  famous  XXI  Demands,  she  faced  right  about  and 
adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation,  which,  however,  has  been 
sorely  tried,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  the  wars  of  the  North 
and  South  and  the  ensuing  disorders.  In  April,  1927, 
Baron  Tanaka,  head  of  the  Seiyukai,  the  predominant 
political  party  in  Japan,  and  a  member  of  the  Choshu  clan, 
became  Prime  Minister  at  Tokyo  in  succession  to  Baron 
Shidehara,  who  had  shown  himself  very  friendly  to  China. 
Tanaka  has  twice  been  Minister  of  War,  and  held  that 
post  when  Korea  was  conquered  and  annexed.  In  a  speech 
announcing  his  policy  he  said  : — 

The  disturbances  in  China  threaten  to  penetrate  the  zone  of  Japanese 
interests.  Events  in  the  South  have 'damaged  this  country’s  prestige. 
Our  national  flag  has  been  trampled  on  and  our  nationals  have  undergone 
the  utmost  humiliation.  The  red  waves  are  encroaching  on  China. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  regard  the  troubles  there  as  far  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  disturbances  in  China  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
domestic  disputes.  They  are  endangering  the  Far  East  and  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Japan  should  take  the  initiative,  if  necessary, 
in  co-operating  with  other  Powers  for  effective  steps  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  We  believe  such  steps  inevitable.  If  we  continue  to  remain 
indifferent,  professing  non-intervention,  it  will  mean  that  Japan  will  throw 
away  her  influence  in  the  Orient.  Japan  should  adopt  improved  policies 
for  the  protection  of  her  interests  and  prestige. 

At  that  time  Great  Britain  had  the  Defence  Force  in 
Shanghai,  with  Japan  and  other  Powers  co-operating. 
Japanese  nationals  had  suffered  during  the  riots  in  1925, 
and  again  on  the  taking  of  Nanking  by  the  South  on  April 
23rd-24lh,  1927.  Therefore  when  Chiang  Kai-shek 

advanced  into  Shantung  during  May,  1927,  Japan,  know¬ 
ing  how  her  nationals  had  fared  at  Nanking,  protected  her 
people  by  sending  troops,  in  the  end  to  the  number  of  4,cxx) 
men,  to  Tsingtao,  the  port  of  the  province  and  the  terminus 
of  the  railway,  some  250  miles  in  length,  from  Tsinan, 
a  line  over  which  she  holds  a  mortgage  for  about  four 
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millions  sterling.  Both  North  and  South  raised  an  outcry 
which  did  not  abate  till  August-September,  when  Japan 
withdrew  her  forces  on  the  defeat  and  retirement  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  That  all  China  resented  the  appearance 
of  the  Japanese  in  Shantung  at  all  was  made  very  plain 
when  an  attempt  by  Japan  to  raise  a  loan  in  New  York 
last  winter  for  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  was  brought 
to  naught  by  Chinese  opposition.  In  Japan  a  General 
Election  was  held  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and 
Tanaka’s  policy  was  confirmed  by  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  voting  strength  of  the  Seiyukai  or  Government 
Party.  When  this  spring  Chiang  again  marched  into 
Shantung  Japan  immediately  despatched  troops  to  Tsing- 
tao  and  Tsinan  for  the  protection  of  her  nationals.  Early 
in  May  came  the  serious  affair  at  Tsinan  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  Southerners,  of  which  accounts  in  much 
detail  were  sent  to  the  League  of  Nations,  first  by  Nan¬ 
king  and  then  by  Tokyo,  the  Japanese  Note  giving  what 
was  probably  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  with  respect 
to  the  incidents,  and  presenting  a  convincing  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  the  strong  action  that  was  taken.  As  in 
the  previous  year,  both  Peking  and  Nanking  vehemently 
protested  against  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Shantung  as  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  China,  particularly  as  a  breach  of 
the  Washington  Treaties,  1921-22.  The  expectation  in 
Peking  and  Nanking  alike  was  that  the  United  States 
would  intervene,  at  any  rate  diplomatically,  but  nothing  of 
the  sort  happened.  Even  when  Japan  announced  that  if 
necessary  she  would  unhesitatingly  take  adequate  measures 
in  defence  of  her  interests  in  Manchuria  was  there  much 
objection  expressed  in  America,  her  Press  for  the  most 
part  contenting  itself  with  pointing  out  that  Manchuria 
belonged  to  China,  not  to  Japan,  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
Open  Door  was  still  in  force.  The  usual  attitude  of 
suspicion  of  Japan  was  significantly  absent,  the  inference 
being  that  American  opinion  in  the  bulk,  which  had  hitherto 
supported  the  “  Nationalists  ”  of  the  South,  had  undergone 
a  change  with  fuller  understanding  of  the  true  state  of 
things  in  China  in  the  light  of  recent  events.  In  brief,  the 
Americans,  like  others,  misled  by  Western  phrases  and 
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shibboleths  that  have  very  little  relevance,  if  any,  to  the 
essential  China,  have  been  disillusioned.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  United  States  would  acquiesce  in  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Manchuria  by  Japan — and  Japan  knows  this  very 
thoroughly,  and  will  shape  her  policy  accordingly.  Soviet 
Russia,  whose  intrigues  in  Japan  were  uncovered  in  April 
last,  tries,  but  in  vain,^  to  arouse  American  apprehension 
of  Japanese  “  Imperialist  ”  designs  on  China.  What  Japan 
wants  is  what  Great  Britain  and  America  want — a  sane  and 
stable  Government  in  China,  a  Government  with  which 
she  and  they  can  deal  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
involved.  Her  action  shows  that  she  has  no  intention  of 
sacrificing  her  interests  for  sentimental  or  altruistic  con¬ 
siderations.  At  least  the  Chinese,  whatever  they  may  say, 
will  understand  and  respect  her  attitude  perfectly.  It  is 
an  attitude  that  may  be  commended  to  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  the  rest,  it  will  be  well,  keeping  in  mind  the 
story  of  the  last  few  years  in  China,  to  wait  and  see. 
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By  John  Bell 

When  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  signed  and  the  nations 
began  to  make  valiant  attempts  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the 
War,  no  one  dreamt  that  another  struggle  was  in  prepara¬ 
tion — a  clash  not  of  weapons,  but  of  political  theories,  a 
battle  of  parties ;  one  striving  for  the  maintenance  of  exist¬ 
ing  institutions,  the  other  working  for  a  revolution. 

Wherever  one  looks  in  Europe  to-day  this  conflict — still 
in  its  skirmishing  stage,  it  is  true — is  being  waged.  It  is  a 
battle  in  which  the  offensive  mostly  comes  from  one  side. 
The  other  hardly  takes  the  trouble  to  see  to  its  defences, 
which  it  believes  are  invulnerable;  if  it  does  not  smile 
cynically  at  its  opponent  it  pretends  to  treat  him  with  indif¬ 
ference,  and  is  confident  that  though  he  may  shout  and 
bluster  he  cannot  in  the  long  run  reach  the  goal  he  has  in 
view. 

Such  is  the  attitude  adopted  to-day  by  every  country  in 
which  the  virus  of  Communism  has  penetrated.  When 
Russia  decided  to  drop  out  of  the  War  and,  encouraged  by 
Germany,  made  the  shameful  peace  of  Brest  Litovsk,  and 
subsequently  instituted  the  Communist  regime^  it  was  never 
imagined  that  she,  having  her  hands  full  with  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  would  concern  herself  with  other  countries.  As  we 
know,  the  Revolution  was  effected  by  a  small  minority, 
and  it  has  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  frightful  situation 
in  Russia  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  assistance  which 
Germany  rendered  to  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  for  she  facilitated 
their  return  to  Russia  in  the  hope  that  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
would  further  her  chances  of  victory. 

But  Germany  was  woefully  deceived  in  this  as  in  other 
things.  As  soon  as  the  Soviets  established  themselves  they 
formulated  two  programmes,  one  for  Russia  and  another 
for  abroad.  They  saw  soon  enough  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  a  Communist  State  surrounded  by  countries  antagonistic 
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to  its  mad  dreams.  Therefore  intensive  propaganda  had  to 
be  resorted  to,  and  it  had  to  be  exercised  by  the  Third 
International,  which  was  started  in  opposition  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  international  organisation  of  workmen,  the  Second  or 
Amsterdam  International.  .  There  had  to  be  revolutions  in 
every  country,  and  the  Moscow  dictators  argued  that  up¬ 
heavals  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  formation  of 
strong  Communist  parties,  who  would  be  given  the  mission 
of  wiping  out  all  the  other  parties  and  seizing  power  at  the 
proper  moment. 

The  Communist  rigime  in  Russia  has  lasted  over  ten 
years,  and  though  the  dream  of  establishing  the  dictator¬ 
ship  by  the  proletariat  has  not  been  realised  in  any  other 
country,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  gospel  of  negation 
taught  by  Moscow  has  penetrated  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  to  an  extent  that  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  never 
imagined  when,  during  the  year  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
he  made  a  dramatic  volte  face  and  gave  up  the  struggle 
against  the  Bolshevik  usurpers.  For  at  that  time  the 
Soviets  had  to  put  up  a  desperate  fight  for  their  existence. 
The  Russian  people  were  struggling  against  the  ruffians 
who  had  seized  power  and  were  seeking  to  establish  their 
authority  by  wholesale  massacre.  Admiral  Deniken  and 
General  Wrangel  were  assisted  by  the  Allies,  but  help  was 
withdrawn  from  the  anti-Bolshevik  troops,  and  the  Soviets 
were  permitted  to  act  as  they  liked.  The  argument 
advanced  in  favour  of  this  policy  was  that  it  was  not  for 
other  countries  to  interfere  with  Russia,  who  had  to  institute 
what  form  of  government  pleased  her,  even  though  a 
minority  in  possession  of  the  means  of  action  imposed  its 
will  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  argument  meant  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Russians  who  were  fighting  against 
what  they  did  not  want  had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  masters. 

What  has  happened  since  the  Russian  Revolution.^ 
Communism  has  proved  a  bad  thing  for  Russia.  The 
idealist  Lenin  speedily  discovered  the  futility  of  his  dream 
of  running  Russia  on  Marxist  lines,  and  Stalin,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  has  not  been  able  to  transform  his  failure  into  a 
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success.  Faced  with  anarchy  and  ruin,  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  argued  that  for  Communism  to  be  successful  it  had 
to  be  applied  everywhere.  The  face  of  the  world  had  to 
be  changed.  The  example  of  Russia  had  to  be  followed 
by  other  nations.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one  thing  to 
do :  to  prosecute  an  intensive  propaganda  in  Western 
countries.  No  matter  if  the  Russian  economic  machine 
was  practically  at  a  standstill,  no  matter  if  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Russians  were  starving,  money  had  to  be 
found  for  the  prosecution  of  this  propaganda.  And  it  has 
been  found  in  plenty.  The  Bolsheviks,  repudiating  the 
pre-War  debts  of  Russia,  have  poured  money  into  France, 
Germany,  England  and  other  countries  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  Communist  doctrines,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  had  the  colossal  temerity  to  ask  these  countries  for 
credits  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to  develop  their 
industries.  It  was  a  case  of  asking  these  countries  to 
facilitate  their  own  downfall. 

In  the  light  of  the  French  and  German  election  results 
it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  the  headway  made  b) 
Communist  propaganda  in  France  and  Germany,  particu¬ 
larly  since  these  countries  decided  to  recognise  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviets.  France  was  the  country  selected  by 
the  Third  International  for  the  introduction  of  its  plan  for 
undermining  the  Labour  movement,  first  of  all  by  taking 
possession  of  the  propaganda  machinery  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Socialists.  Zinovieff,  who  then  and  for 
several  years  afterwards,  directed  the  Third  International, 
had  an  idea  that  as  France  had  had  one  great  Revolution 
she  could,  by  sedulous  propaganda,  be  prepared  for 
another  in  the  interest  of  Communism.  So  France  was 
the  first  country  to  which  the  Bolsheviks  furnished  sinews 
of  war. 

The  F  rench  Communists  had  their  first  significant  success 
in  1920,  when  they  captured  the  Socialist  Congress  at 
Tours  and  seized  the  means  of  political  action,  transforming 
the  daily  Socialist  organ  Humanite  into  a  fighting  Com¬ 
munist  sheet.  It  was  in  France  that  the  famous  “  cells  of 
enterprise  ”  (the  formation  of  Communist  groups)  were 
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introduced  into  the  factories  and  workshops.  The  activity 
of  the  Bolsheviks  was  not  confined  to  the  trade  unions.  In 
time  cells  were  established  in  the  army,  marine,  and  the 
public  administrations.  Propaganda  among  the  peasants 
was  prosecuted  under  a  special  form.  The  peasants  are 
at  bottom  Conservative,  and  the  “  beauties  ”  of  Com¬ 
munism  had  to  be  presented  in  an  alluring  guise.  What 
was  considered  to  be  impossible  had  been  achieved.  A 
large  number  of  peasants  have  become  Communists.  ’ 

As  their  strength  increased  the  French  Bolsheviks 
became  more  daring.  Papers  were  started  with  one  object 
in  view :  to  induce  soldiers  to  commit  acts  of  insubordina¬ 
tion.  Officers  and  soldiers  were  insulted  and  attacked  in 
the  streets  and  in  trains.  These  attacks  became  so  frequent 
that  the  War  Minister  issued  orders  by  which  men  in  uni¬ 
form  were  given  power  to  arrest  their  Communist  assailants, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  military  chiefs  thank  officers  and 
men  who  take  action  after  having  been  insulted.  As  a 
result  of  the  violent  campaign  against  the  Army  there  are 
in  the  Sante  prison  in  Paris  a  number  of  Communist  leaders 
serving  terms  of  imprisonment  for  having  incited  soldiers 
to  commit  acts  of  disobedience.  They  are  treated  as 
political  prisoners,  and  such  is  the  state  of  French  law  that 
they  can  carry  on  their  propaganda  in  prison  by  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  Bolshevik  organ  articles  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  French  institutions  are  violently  attacked. 

There  were  twenty-eight  Communist  Deputies  in  the 
last  Chamber.  In  the  new  Chamber  there  are  only  four¬ 
teen.  The  Communists  were  supposed  to  have  been 
routed  at  the  last  election,  which  was  proclaimed  as  a 
victory  for  M.  Poincare  and  his  Government  of  National 
Union.  But  the  fact  has  not  to  be  ignored  that  but  for 
the  quarrel  between  them  and  the  Socialists  who  refused 
to  give  way  at  the  second  ballot  in  constituencies  where 
Communists  were  at  the  top  of  the  poll  after  the  first  vote, 
they  would  have  been  returned  in  stronger  force.  As  it 
is  they  polled  1,060,334  votes  out  of  a  total  of  8,000,000, 
and  if  the  election  had  been  based  on  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  pure  and  simple  they  would  have  returned 
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seventy-seven  members.  The  lesson  of  the  French  elec¬ 
tion  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  majority  in  favour  of  M.  Poin¬ 
care,  the  revolutionary  element  in  the  country  is  growing. 
The  Communists  and  Socialists  between  them  polled 
nearly  3,000,000  votes.  This  fact  is  not  forgotten  by 
Frenchmen  who  belong  to  the  Right  side  of  politics. 
Looking  ahead  they  are  wondering  what  will  happen  if 
nothing  is  done  between  now  and  the  next  election  to  stem 
the  revolutionary  tide.  The  Socialists  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  apparently  at  daggers  drawn  now,  but  if  these 
two  revolutionary  parties  united  their  forces  at  the  next 
election — and  efforts  will  certainly  be  made  to  this  end — 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  would  form  the  majority  party 
in  the  Chamber  and  that  the  government  of  the  country 
would  pass  into  their  hands. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  make  light  of  unpleasant  portents. 
The  revolutionary  spirit,  as  manifested  at  the  polls,  has 
inspired  alarm.  The  Government  authorities  are  uphold¬ 
ing  the  law,  punishing  Communists  who  infringe  it,  but  as 
far  as  can  be  seen  there  is  no  concerted  action  in  France, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  other  country,  against  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  when  private  citizens, 
solicitous  of  their  protection  and  of  the  security  of  the 
country,  desire  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
Communist  activity  they  are  treated  as  Fascists  and  are 
regarded  as  dangerous  as  the  Bolsheviks  themselves. 

When  we  turn  to  Germany  we  find  that  the  elections  ‘ 
have  revealed  a  situation  that  is  even  worse  than  that  which 
exists  in  France.  As  the  neighbour  of  Russia  Germany 
was  more  vulnerable  to  the  onslaughts  of  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national.  The  Communist  agitators  were  favoured  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  new  Republican  rigime 
that  was  never  solid  from  the  first.  The  financial, 
economic  and  political  position,  the  clash  of  parties  striving 
for  predominance,  favoured  Communist  agitation.  In 
time  no  fewer  than  fifteen  Bolshevik  organisations  were 
formed,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Communist  Party, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  Spartakist  movement  founded 
by  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg.  The  Spar- 


takists  attempted  to  seize  power  in  1919,  an  adventure 
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which  cost  the  lives  of  their  two  leaders.  After  that  Com¬ 
munism  seemed  to  be  on  the  downgrade  in  Germany.  In 
1920  only  two  Communists  were  returned  to  the  Reichstag. 
Something  had  to  be  done,  and  as  usual  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  did  it.  Zinovieff  turned  up  at  the  Communist 
Congress  at  Halle  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  from 
that  moment  there  was  an  orientation  of  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Germany  as  there  was  in  France.  The  Third 
International  poured  money  into  Germany,  the  army  of 
agitators  was  increased,  and  in  1921  there  was  another 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  foment  an  armed  insurrection. 

The  troubles  through  which  the  German  Government 
was  passing  during  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  in  1923 — 
troubles  which  it  had  created  by  its  foolish  policy  of  pas¬ 
sive  resistance — the  fall  of  the  mark,  which  brought  in  its 
train  widespread  starvation,  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
the  Communist  movement.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if 
the  Communists  would  be  masters  of  the  Ruhr;  they  took 
possession  of  Gelsenkirchen,  burnt  the  police  archives,  and 
caused  disturbances  at  Dusseldorf,  Bochum,  Dortmund, 
and  other  Ruhr  towns,  but  they  had  another  setback  when 
the  mark  was  stabilised  and  the  Dawes  Plan  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  reparations  was  applied. 

Then  Moscow  changed  its  tactics.  Orders  were  given 
to  the  Communists  to  effect  an  understanding  with  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  the  result  was  a  gain  of  twenty-two 
Communist  seats  at  the  Berlin  municipal  elections  of  1925. 
From  that  moment  they  never  looked  behind.  In  eight 
years  they  have  increased  their  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag  from  two  to  fifty-four.  At  the  last  election  they 
polled  more  than  three  million  votes.  As  a  party  they 
come  next  to  the  Socialists,  who  have  152  representatives 
and  are  simply  advanced  Radicals,  and  the  Catholic 
Centre  with  sixty-two.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  the  third 
largest  party  in  the  Reichstag. 

Thus,  also,  the  lesson  of  the  German  elections  has  in 
it  an  element  of  disquietude,  for  it  shows  the  tremendous 
success  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  among  people  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  most  disciplined  in  Europe.  The 
French  Communists  boast  of  their  perfect  organisation. 
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They  have  their  “  Jeunesses  Communistes  ”  and  their 
“  Pionniers  Rouge  ”  as  have  the  Germans,  but  the  latter 
have  organisations  which  have  not  yet  been  started  in 
France,  namely,  the  “  Roter  Frontkampferbund  ”  and  the 
“  Rote  Jungfront”  with  a  strength  of  100,000  men  divided 
into  2,000  local  groups  which  are  directed  by  the  general 
staff  of  the  Red  Army  at  Moscow.  There  is  also  a  Red 
league  of  women  and  girls  which  has  400  local  groups. 

As  in  France  so  in  Germany,  Moscow  supplied  funds 
for  fighting  the  elections.  .Germany  is  the  only  country 
which  has  furnished  the  Soviets  with  huge  credits.  Big 
loans  were  obtained  from  America  in  order  to  set  her  on 
her  economic  legs  again,  and  Germany  in  turn  accorded 
credits  to  the  Soviets  in  the  hope  that  she  would  capture 
the  great  Russian  market.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
pretended  that  it  could  not  pay  for  the  raw  material  and 
the  machinery  ordered  in  other  countries  unless  it  obtained 
credits  from  them.  But  it  has  no  difficulty  in  finding 
money  for  the  prosecution  of  Communist  propaganda  in 
these  countries,  and  it  might  well  be  asked  if  the  return 
of  fifty-four  Communists  to  the  Reichstag  had  been  facili¬ 
tated  by  money  received  from  Germany  for  developing 
Russian  industrial  enterprises. 

Will  the  Communist  facts  concerning  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  have  their  repercussion  in  England  at  the  elections 
next  year  ?  As  recent  revelations  show,  Moscow  money  is 
speaking  rather  eloquently.  Up  to  now  the  trade  unions 
are  resisting  Bolshevisation,  but  those  in  the  minority 
movement  are  tenacious ;  they  are  not  discouraged  by  suc¬ 
cessive  defeats.  These  only  serve  to  intensify  their 
agitation,  which  was  given  new  life  when  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  in  a  moment  of  mental  aberration,  decided 
to  recognise  the  Government  of  the  Soviets  de  jure.  The 
immediate  effect  of  diplomatic  recognition  in  all  those 
countries  which  consented  to  it  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  Bolshevik  agents  who  were  supplied  with  un¬ 
limited  funds.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  was  an  evil 
day  for  those  Governments  when  they  decided  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  a  country  governed  by  assassins 
and  hypocrites.  The  Soviets  gave  promises  not  to 
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interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  countries  which  had 
recognised  them  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  commerce 
and  the  prosperity  of  nations,  but  in  every  instance  they 
have  broken  their  word. 

What  has  to  be  done  with  a  country  whose  present 
existence  is  based  on  a  lie  }  The  dictatorship  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat  forsooth !  What  has  really  happened  is  a  dictator¬ 
ship  imposed  on  the  proletariat  which  is  powerless  to  react 
and  is  compelled  to  accept  a  regime  of  misery  and  despair. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Governments  of  western 
countries  can  do  with  Russia.  Obviously  they  cannot 
trade  with  her  and  at  the  same  time  allow  her  agents  tQ 
undermine  them.  But  what  have  they  done  to  resist  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda?  What  efforts  have  they  made  to 
destroy  the  Bolshevik  mirage  and  present  the  real  truth  to 
discontented  workmen  who,  nourished  on  pamphlets  con¬ 
taining  statements  which  they  have  no  means  of  verifying, 
have  conceived  a  blind  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  Russian 
elysium?  The  Governments  have  been  supine  on  this 
matter.  They  have  upheld  the  law  and  have  arrested  pro¬ 
pagandists  who  have  sought  to  deflect  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  their  duty,  but  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  counter  propaganda,  no  combined  action  to  dissipate 
Communist  untruths.  That  has  been  left  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  when  they  act  from  purely  patriotic  motives, 
and  are  anxious  to  save  their  countries  from  the  application 
of  the  Communist  doctrines  of  despair,  are  labelled 
Fascists. 

To  many  people  Fascism  has  become  an  opprobrious 
term.  Even  those  in  authority,  whose  duty  it  is  to  combat 
Communism,  speak  slightingly  or  critically  of  what  Signor 
Mussolini  and  his  Fascists  have  done  in  saving  their 
country  from  Communist  anarchy.  Compare  the  Italian 
workmen  under  the  rule  of  Signor  Mussolini  with  the 
Russian  workmen  slaving  and  starving  under  a  pseudo¬ 
proletarian  dictatorship.  There  had  been  disagreeable 
rumours  concerning  the  lot  of  Italian  workmen.  M.  Albert 
Thomas,  director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Labour  at 
Geneva,  and  a  Socialist,  went  to  Italy  and  made  a  personal 
investigation.  Let  the  discontented  workmen  of  England, 
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France  and  Germany  weigh  well  his  words.  He  found 
order  and  activity  and  a  corporate  organisation  which  works 
admirably,  “  The  International  Bureau  of  Labour  would,” 
he  said,  “  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  seek  to  observe 
and  judge  the  efficacy  of  all  your  principles  and  methods, 
and  if  it  did  not  seek  to  know  how  they  are  applied.  It 
is  with  a  passionate  attention  that  we  observe  objectively 
your  developments.”  M.  Albert  Thomas  examined  the 
legislative  texts  and  found  nothing  to  criticise  in  them. 

Let  it  be  remembered  by  those  who  believe  that  the  best 
method  of  fighting  Bolshevist  agitation  is  to  remove  dis¬ 
content  from  the  workmen’s  ranks  that  Fascist  Italy  pro¬ 
claimed  a  Charter  of  Labour  two  years  ago.  It  is  being 
applied  progressively,  and  is  consolidating  the  internal 
situation  of  the  country  and  the  work  of  appeasement  and 
national  unity.  How  different  is  the  position  in  other 
countries  where  the  Moscow  dictators  have  their  agents, 
where  the  trade  unions  are  run  to  serve  political  ends  which 
are  generally  hostile  to  the  State,  and  never  in  the  interest 
of  national  unity. 

It  is  obvious  that  Communist  agitation  must  increase  if 
nothing  is  done  to  check  it.  What  is  wanted  are  a  few 
more  books,  if  they  could  be  written,  like  Moscou  sans 
Voiles,  of  which  the  author  is  M.  Joseph  Douillet,  who  was 
Belgian  Consul  at  Rostoff  on  the  Don,  and  lived  twenty- 
six  years  in  Tsarist  Russia  and  nine  under  the  Soviets. 
His  book  is  a  scathing  exposure  of  Communism  as  it  is 
practised  in  Russia,  and  he  shows  therein  how  the  Soviets 
are  exercising  a  tyranny  that  was  unknown  under  the 
Empire.  Trade  union  leaders  who  visit  the  country  never 
get  at  the  truth  because  it  is  carefully  concealed  from  them. 
Every  visitor  is  subjected  to  the  surveillance  of  the 
Government,  and  is  only  shown  what  the  Bolsheviks  con¬ 
sider  he  ought  to  see.  It  is  therefore  a  false  Russia  that 
is  shown  to  visitors.  Last  year  when  a  delegation  from 
Scandinavia  expressed  a  wish  to  see  things  for  itself 
without  being  shepherded,  it  was  asked  to  leave  the  country 
in  forty-eight  hours. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Commissaries  of  the  People 
to  conceal  the  truth,  unpleasant  facts  reach  the  outside 
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world.  No  country’s  finances  were  ever  in  such  a  hopeless 
mess  as  those  of  Russia.  The  report  drawn  up  by  the 
Commissary  of  the  People  of  Finance  is  an  eye-opener.  In 
this  he  admits  that  the  recent  loans  issued  were  a  failure 
despite  the  methods  of  coercion  employed  to  make  people 
subscribe  to  them.  The  workmen  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  “  Industrialisation  Loan,”  and  the  peasants  would  not 
take  up  the  agricultural  issue.  This  attitude  led  to  the 
depreciation  of  those  bonds  that  were  sold.  Persons  who 
bought  them  and  wanted  to  sell  out  stood  in  queues  at  the 
banks.  The  banks  would  only  buy  the  bonds  at  half  their 
original  cost.  The  tax  collectors  find  it  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  collect  money,  and  force  has  to  be  employed  against 
recalcitrant  taxpayers.  The  confiscation  of  crops  is 
resorted  to,  and  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Moscow  section  of  the  Communist 
Party,  Stalin,  while  admitting  that  the  Sovietic  dream  had 
not  been  realised,  and  that  the  peasants  and  the  Socialist 
parties  of  the  whole  world  were  against  the  Soviets, 
declared  that  it  was  too  late  to  yield,  and  that  the  Russian 
Communists  must  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  march  to  the 
goal  that  Lenin  had  indicated. 

When  we  take  stock  of  the  situation  in  Europe  to-day, 
of  the  alarming  increase  of  Communists  as  revealed  by  the 
French  and  German  elections,  it  would  seem  that  two 
things  should  be  done  if  western  civilisation  has  to  be 
saved.  First,  the  Governments  should  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  against  Bolshevik 
agents;  and  secondly,  in  the  interests  of  their  safety, 
insist  on  an  international  inquiry  into  the  situation  in 
Russia,  so  that  the  real  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
ignorant  masses  who  have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
fooled  by  visions  of  an  earthly  paradise  which  is  in  reality 
a  terrestrial  inferno. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  POET  LAUREATE 
By  Edward  Davison 

Robert  Bridges  succeeded  Alfred  Austin  as  Poet 
Laureate  of  England  in  1913.  He  was  then  in  his  seven¬ 
tieth  year,  having  been  born  in  1844,  four  years  after 
Thomas  Hardy  and  six  years  before  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Only  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  eighty-one, 
he  published  a  book  of  new  poems  breathing  such  warmth 
and  power  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  him  as  an  octogenarian 
who  won  his  first  laurels  only  a  little  later  than  Meredith, 
Rossetti,  and  Swinburne.  Mr.  Bridges’  first  book  was 
published  in  1873,  and  followed  at  not  very  frequent 
intervals  during  the  next  two  decades  by  various  small 
volumes  of  sonnets  and  lyrics  and  at  least  one  sustained 
piece,  the  narrative  jE^ros  and  Psyche,  a  poem  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  its  kind  since  Keats  wrote  Lamia. 
By  1898  these  books  had  been  collected  with  some  other 
pieces  to  form  his  “  Poetical  Works,”  but  this  edition  was 
superseded  in  1912  by  an  even  larger  collection  when  Mr. 
Bridges  took  his  place  in  the  series  of  “  Oxford  Poets  ” 
(most  of  whom,  by  the  way,  are  really  Cambridge  poets) 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  This  volume  remains 
the  standard  edition  of  his  work,  although  it  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  It  comprises  the  poet’s  two  “  masks  in  the  Greek 
manner,”  Eros  and  Psyche,  the  not  very  sequential 
sequence  of  sonnets  called  The  Growth  of  Love,  some 
experimental  pieces  in  quantitative  verse,  and  the  shorter 
lyrics  that  contain  his  finest  work.  Then,  in  1919,  after 
a  virtual  silence  of  fifteen  years,  his  first  laureate  volume 
appeared,  October  and  Other  Poems.  It  included  a 
group  of  official  verses  (war  poems  and  others)  which 
would  not  have  discredited  even  the  greatest  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  a  not  very  enviable  office.  Thus  the  quantity 
of  his  work  is  not  large  for  an  authorship  of  more  than 
fifty  years.  The  rate  of  his  production  has  been  as 
leisurely  as  the  mood  of  the  production  itself.  What 
matters  is  the  quality;  and  this  Mr.  Bridges  has  nursed 
with  fewer  lapses  from  virtual  perfection  than  any  living 
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poet,  excepting,  perhaps,  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman,  who, 
quantitatively  speaking,  is  one  of  the  most  meagre  poets 
in  English  history. 

Half  a  century,  of  course,  has  been  time  enough  to  break 
the  crust  of  indifference  and  neglect  which  inevitably 
forms  at  first  over  poetry  so  unobtrusive  as  that  of  Mr. 
Bridges.  To-day  the  quality  of  his  audience  could 
scarcely  be  bettered,  for  it  is  known  to  include  nearly  all 
his  distinguished  English  contemporaries  in  literature, 
especially  the  poets,  both  old  and  young.  But  his 
achievement  has  yet  to  be  realised  by  the  ordinary  reader 
of  poetry  in  England,  not  to  mention  America,  where,  so 
far,  his  work  is  not  well  known  outside  the  pages  of  the 
anthologies.  (This  is  perhaps  because  the  revival  of 
American  interest  in  poetry  began  since  Mr.  Bridges  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  his  work,  though  that  is  not  the  best 
of  reasons.)  It  may  be  that  the  English  critics  are  to 
blame.  Mr.  Bridges  has  never  been  one  of  those  hardy- 
annual  poets  whose  new  titles  occur  in  the  publishers’ 
advertisements  like  fixed  feasts  in  the  Church  Calendar. 
Thus,  more  than  most  modern  poets,  he  has  needed 
critical  advertisement  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  public 
at  large.  During  the  past  fifteen  years,  however,  the 
critics  have  allowed  him  to  rest  on  his  past  laurels.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  book  by  the  English  poet  and 
novelist,  Mr.  Francis  Brett  Young,  and  a  long  and  tender 
appreciation  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  I  know  of  very  little  that 
has  been  written  concerning  Mr.  Bridges’  work.  Other 
critics  have  tended  to  ignore  his  achievement  in  print  even 
when  they  admired  it  in  private.  This  essay  will  perhaps 
help  to  explain  why.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  about  poetry 
like  that  of  Mr.  Bridges  without  making  both  it  and  your 
comments  look  a  little  insubstantial.  In  the  presence  of 
pure  poetry,  criticism  dwindles  (or  expands,  according  to 
the  way  you  look  at  it)  into  plain  appreciation.  Thus  there 
has  been  little  or  no  criticism  of  sheer  song.  You  cannot 
argue  about  a  tune ;  you  like  it  or  you  don’t. 

In  a  harbour  grene  a$leep  whereas  I  lay 

The  byrdes  sang  swete  in  the  middes  of  the  day, 

I  dreamed  fast  of  mirth  and  play : 

In  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is  pleasure. 
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This  is  the  type  from  which  Mr.  Bridges’  poetry  mostly 
springs : 

She  too  that  loveth  awaketh  and  hopes  for  thee ; 

Her  eyes  already  have  sped  the  shades  that  flee, 

Already  they  watch  the  path  thy  feet  shall  take  : 

Awake,  O  heart,  to  be  loved,  awake,  awake ! 

But  critics,  in  general,  prefer  to  argue;  hence  they  have 
had  very  little  to  say  about  Mr.  Bridges,  and  many 
people  who  habitually  read  poetry  have  not  yet  been  led  to 
his  work.  It  cannot  now  be  long  before  they  find  their 
own  way. 

It  also  seems  not  unlikely  that  many  are  a  little  sus¬ 
picious  of  a  poet  who  bears  the  laureate  title.  Even  those 
who  have  never  personally  acquainted  themselves  with 
the 

Birthday  torrents  from  Parnassus 
And  New  Year’s  spring-tide  of  molasses, 

written  by  laureates  like  Pye  and  Tate,  are  traditionally 
suspicious  of  an  official  poet.  A  glance  at  Mr.  Bridges’ 
book  should  be  enough  to  set  them  right.  Not  more  than 
a  score  of  official  pieces  appear  in  the  two  small  volumes 
which  he  has  published  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
laureateship.  Even  then  the  poet,  not  the  laureate,  is 
in  the  ascendant  for  the  most  part;  witness  the  poetic 
quality  of  his  sonnet  written  for  the  opening  of  the 
Theatre  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art ; 

England  will  keep  her  dearest  jewel  bright, 

And  see  her  sons  like  to  their  sires  renown ’d  : 

Whose  Shakespeare  is  with  deathless  Homer  crown’d. 

Her  freedom  the  world’s  hope  throned  in  the  height. 

All  gifts  of  spirit  are  of  such  airy  flight 
That  if  their  fire  be  $pent  they  fall  to  ground  : 

Their  virtue  must  with  newborn  life  abound 
And  by  young  birth  renew  their  old  birthright. 

We  workers  therefore  in  this  troublous  age 
Would  keep  our  beauty  of  language  from  misfeature, 

Presenting  manners  noble  and  mirth  unblamed  : 

So  Truth  shall  walk  majestic  on  our  stage, 

And  when  we  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature, 

She,  seeing  her  face  therein,  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

Not  many  laureates  have  achieved  so  much  in  parallel 
circumstances. 
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And  lastly,  because  of  the  poet’s  secondary  interest  in 
the  old  controversy  concerning  the  problems  of  an  Anglo- 
classic  prosody,  as  well  as  his  curious  experiments  in 
quantitative  and  accentual  verse,  others  believe  him  to  be 
an  eccentric  litterateur,  one  who  is  interested  less  in  the 
spirit  than  the  mechanics  of  poetry.  There  is  scarcely  a 
shred  of  real  justification  for  such  a  mistake.  Mr.  Bridges 
himself  has  always  taken  pains  to  distinguish  the  experi¬ 
mental  part  of  his  work  from  the  rest.  But  even  in  his 
confessed  exercises  the  poet  frequently  disguises  the 
prosodist.  Parts  of  his  line  for  line  paraphrase  of  a 
famous  passage  from  the  ^T^neid,  for  instance,  are  not 
only  fine  translation;  they  also  exist  in  their  own  right 
as  poetry : 

There  miserably  fellowed  in  death’s  indignity  saw  he 
Leuca$pis  with  his  old  Lycian  seachieften  Orontes, 

Whom  together  from  Troy  in  homecoming  over  the  waters 
Wild  weather  o’ermastered,  engulfing  both  shipping  &  men. 

And  lo !  his  helmsman,  Palinurus,  in  eager  emotion, 

Who  on  the  Afric  course,  in  bright  starlight,  with  a  fair  wind 
Fell  by  slumber  opprest  unheedfully  into  the  wide  sea. 

No  mere  prosodist  could  have  risen  to  the  climax  of  that 
concluding  line.  Even  here,  however,  the  poet  is  not 
so  well  at  ease  as  when  he  is  singing  his  own  song,  even 
though  it  be  in  Neo-Miltonic  Syllabics  (his  latest  inven¬ 
tion,  still  peculiar  to  himself,  which,  he  says  in  the  preface 
to  New  Verse,  “  pretends  to  offer  their  true  desideratum 
to  the  advocates  of  Free  Verse  ”),  or  in  accentual 
measure.  In  the  sestet  of  the  “  accentual  ”  sonnet  to 
Francis  Jammes  there  is  nothing  to  show  where  the 
prosodist  ends  and  the  poet  begins : 

You  are  here  in  spirit,  dear  poet,  and  bring  a  motley  group. 

Your  friends  afore  you  sat  stitching  your  heavenly  trousseau — 

The  courteous  old  road-mender,  the  queer  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
Columbus,  Confucius,  all  to  my  English  garden  they  troop. 

Under  his  goatskin  umbrella  the  provident  Robinson  Crusoe, 

And  the  ancestor  dead  long  ago  in  Domingo  or  Guadaloupe. 

Much  of  this  experimental  work,  of  course,  will  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  student  of  prosody.  But  it  bulks  very  little 
in  Mr.  Bridges*  canon  and  need  not  detain  us  here  except 
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while  we  insist  that  the  ordinary  reader  must  look  to  the 
shorter  lyrical  poems  to  find  this  poet’s  feeling  moving 
in  complete  accord  with  his  skill. 

The  impulses  that  conspire  to  make  a  poet,  especially 
a  lyric  poet,  seem  most  often  to  originate  in  some  kind  of 
spiritual  dissatisfaction.  Whatever  moods  may  result  in 
his  writing,  psychological  criticism  can  usually  trace  them 
to  this  source.  “  We  think  caged  birds  sing  when  indeed 
they  cry,”  says  Flamineo  in  Webster’s  tragedy :  and  the 
thought  fits  most  of  the  great  lyric  poets  from  Sappho  to 
the  author  of  A  Shrof shire  Lad.  In  our  own  time,  at 
least,  very  few  English  poets  have  inclined  to  look  at  life 
without  a  wry  face.  There  are  a  few  possible  exceptions, 
like  Mr.  Ralph  Hodgson,  though  even  his  half-dozen  great 
poems  have  an  undercurrent  of  sadness.  Both  Mr.  James 
Stephens  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  sing  with  a  certain  Celtic 
gaiety  in  places :  but  the  joy  of  the  one  is  more  faery  than 
human,  while  the  other  in  his  happiness  too  frequently 
recalls  the  famous  cow  in  the  corn.  Mr.  Bridges  is  the 
exception  far  excellence.  The  peculiar  originality  of  his 
work  is  its  dominating  mood  of  eager  delight,  a  mood  that 
sparkles  with  implications  of  a  genuine  spiritual  fulfil¬ 
ment,  the  outcome  of  a  faith  repeatedly  expressed,  that 

in  spite  of  woe  and  death, 

Gay  is  life  and  sweet  is  breath. 

The  basis  of  this  mood  is  contentment  .  .  . 

.  .  .  every  eve  I  say, 

Noting  my  step  in  bliss. 

That  I  have  known  no  day 
In  all  my  life  like  this. 

One  rejoicing  lyric  after  another  etches  the  character  of 
a  happy  life,  until,  in  his  old  age,  the  poet  epitomises  his 
philosophy  in  the  quiet  valedictory  lyric  Fortunatus 
Nimiutn,  beginning : 

I  have  lain  in  the  sun, 

I  have  toiled  as  I  might, 

I  have  thought  as  I  would 
And  now  it  is  night. 
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My  bed  full  of  sleep, 

My  heart  of  content 
For  mirth  that  I  met 
The  way  that  I  went. 

And  ending 

For  a  happier  lot 
Than  God  giveth  me, 

It  never  hath  been. 

Nor  ever  shall  be. 

The  greater  part  of  his  lyric  poetry,  like  this,  is  the 
exquisitely  simple  expression  of  a  positive  joy :  that  is, 
it  stands  in  complete  opposition  to  that  negative  “  poetry 
of  escape  ”  of  which  Mr.  De  la  Mare’s  lovely  work 
(especially  its  later  phases)  is  the  best  modern  example. 

A  series  of  lyric  affirmations,  compounding  reason, 
worship,  and  joy  in  serene  and  urbane  verse,  is  strangely 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  age,  though  not  to  what  Mr. 
Bridges  himself  has  called  the  spirit  of  man.  Very  few 
English  poets,  living  or  dead,  have  caught  such  accents 
of  sheer  delight  as  make  the  pulsating  music  of 

Awake,  the  land  is  scattered  with  light,  and  see. 

Uncanopied  sleep  is  flying  from  field  and  tree: 

And  blossoming  boughs  of  April  in  laughter  shake; 

Awake,  O  heart,  to  be  loved,  awake,  awake  1 

And 

Love  on  my  heart  from  heaven  fell. 

Soft  as  the  dew  on  flowers  of  spring, 

.  Sweet  as  the  hidden  drops  that  swell 

Their  honey-throated  chalicing. 

And 

Among  the  meadows 
lightly  going 
With  worship  and  joy 
my  heart  o’erflowing. 

Far  from  town 
and  toil  of  living 
To  a  holy  day 

my  spirit  giving  .  .  . 

His  finest  sonnet  touches  the  edge  of  rapture  : 

I  would  be  a  bird,  and  straight  on  wings  1  arise. 

And  carry  purpose  up  to  the  ends  of  the  air  : 

In  calm  and  storm  my  sails  I  feather,  and  where 
By  freezing  cliffs  the  unransom’d  wreckage  lies : 
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Or,  strutting  on  hot  meridian  banks,  surprise 
The  silence  :  over  plains. in  the  moonlight  bare 
I  chase  my  shadow,  and  perch  where  no  bird  dare 
In  treetops  torn  by  the  fiercest  winds  of  the  skies. 

Poor  simple  birds,  foolish  birds !  then  I  cry. 

Ye  pretty  pictures  of  delight,  unstir’d 

By  the  only  joy  of  knowing  that  ye  fly 

Ye  are  not  what  ye  are,  but  rather,  sum’d  in  a  word, 

The  alphabet  of  a  god’s  idea,  and  I 
Who  master  it,  I  am  the  only  bird. 

The  mood  is  not  always  so  explicit  as  this.  Delight  is 
no  less  the  current  of  feeling  in  such  “descriptive  ”  poems 
as  the  one  beginning 

Flame  throated  robin  on  the  topmost  bough 
Of  the  leafless  oak,  what  singest  thou? 

And  in  A  Passer  By — 

Whither,  O  splendid  ship,  thy  white  sail?  crowding, 

Leaning  across  the  bosom  of  the  urgent  West, 

That  fearest  nor  sea  rising,  nor  sky  clouding. 

Whither  away,  fair  rover,  and  what  thy  quest? 

The  very  music  implies  it. 

Thus  Mr.  Bridges  has  written  poetry  in  one  of  her  very 
rarest  moods,  a  LI  Allegro  cool  and  refreshing  after  the 
continual  II  Penseroso  of  most  modern  verse.  He  seldom 
dwells  for  long  on  the  darker  realities.  His  characteristic 
cry  is  “  Think  not  that  I  can  stain  my  heaven  with  dis- 
-  content  .  . 

.  .  .  while  Reason  lives 
To  mark  me  from  the  beast. 

I’ll  teach  her  serve  at  least 
To  heal  the  wound  she  gives. 

Even  a  poem  called  Dejection,  beginning  with  deep 
pessimism,  revolving  thoughts  of  distress  and  death,  he 
suddenly  interrupts  with 

O  soul  be  patient :  thou  shalt  find 
A  little  matter  mend  all  this ; 

Some  strain  of  music  to  thy  mind. 

Some  praise  for  skill  not  spent  amiss. 

Again  shall  pleasure  overflow 
Thy  cup  with  sweetness;  thou  shalt  taste 
Nothing  but  sweetness,  and  shalt  grow 
H.ilf  sad  for  sweetness  run  to  waste. 
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Again,  in  his  Elegy  Among  the  Tombs ^  he  even  attempts 
to  reconcile  joy  with  death.  Could  we  see  beyond  death, 
he  says,  and  so 

With  brightest  visions  our  fond  hopes  repair, 

Or  crown  our  melancholy  with  despair; 

From  death,  still  death,  still  would  a  comfort  come; 

Since  of  this  world  the  essential  joy  must  fall 
In  all  distributed,  in  each  thing  some, 

In  nothing  all,  and  all  complete  in  all; 

Till  pleasure,  ageing  to  her  full  increase, 

Puts  on  perfection  and  is  throned  in  peace. 

Thus  he  speculates  that  joy  may  be  apotheosised  in  death, 
only  to  break  into  the  apostrophe  : 

Thou  art  sweet  peace,  and  thee  I  cannot  fear. 

Nay,  were  my  last  hope  quenched,  I  here  would  sit 
And  praise  the  annihilation  of  the  pit. 

But  this  is  not  all  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Bridges  is  merely 
one  more  easy  optimist  who  supports  a  comfortable 
philosophy  by  refusing  to  recognise  uncomfortable  facts. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  his  most  impressive  poems  face 
the  darkest  reality,  the  most  catastrophic  of  all  facts,  not 
with  a  useless,  blustering  challenge,  for 

Only  men  incredulous  of  despair. 

Half  taught  in  anguish,  through  the  midnight  air 
Beat  upward  to  God’s  throne  in  loud  access 
Of  shrieking  and  reproach  .  .  . 

But  with  the  resigned  serenity  that  ennobles  similar 
passages  in  poets  as  great  as  Milton,  Sophocles,  and 
Shakespeare.  Death,  age,  and  pain  are  the  rarest  words 
in  Mr.  Bridges’  vocabulary,  and  even  rarer  subjects  of 
his  verse.  Once  or  twice  he  refers  to 

The  body,  and  the  thing  which  perisheth ; 

The  soil,  the  smutch,  the  toil  and  ache  and  wear. 

The  grinding  enginry  of  blood  and  breath. 

Pain’s  random  darts,  the  heartless  spade  of  death. 


His  vocation  as  a  physician  must  have  given  him  more 
than  a  mere  literary  acquaintance  with  these.  Yet,  when 
he  definitely  approaches  the  horizons  of  existence  in  his 
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poetry  it  is  not  to  abandon  the  courageous  philosophy  of 
Fortunatus  Nimium,  which  culminates  in : 

Daily  thy  life  shortens,  the  grave’s  dark  peace 
Draweth  surely  nigh, 

When  good-night  is  good-bye; 

For  the  sleeping  shall  not  cease. 

Fight  to  be  found  fighting :  nor  far  away 
Deem,  nor  strange  thy  doom. 

Like  this  sorrow  ’twill  come 
And  the  day  will  be  to-day. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  occasion  when  he  premeditates 
his  own  death.  It  sustains  the  mood  of  the  dying  man 
in  Winter  Nightfall. 

He  thinks  of  his  morn  of  life, 

His  hale,  strong  years; 

And  braves  as  he  may  the  night 
Of  darkness  and  tears. 


But  in  the  poem  On  a  Dead  Child  the  imaginative 
realisation  of  death  is  intensified  to  a  point  where  the 
soliloquising  poet  reaches  the  end  of  his  philosophy  and 
all  his  tenderness  for  life  gathers  to  help  him  utter  his 
last  word  about  Death : 

So  quiet!  doth  the  change  content  thee? — Death,  whither  hath  he  taken 
thee? 

To  a  world,  do  I  think,  that  rights  the  disaster  of  this? 

The  vision  of  which  I  mi^s 

Who  weep  for  the  body,  and  wish  but  to  warm  thee  and  awaken  thee? 

Ah  1  little  at  best  can  all  our  hopes  avail  us 

To  lift  this  sorrow,  or  cheer  us,  when  in  the  dark, 

Unwilling,  alone  we  embark 

And  the  things  we  have  seen  and  have  known  and  have  heard  of,  fail  us. 

Confronted  by  the  perennial  theme  of  mortality,  the  trial 
by  fire  which,  sooner  or  later,  every  poet  must  pass  or  fail 
to  take  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  Mr.  Bridges 
excels  himself.  We  can  compare  his  utterance  with  the 
greatest  and  it  loses  nothing.  The  joyful  moods  of  a 
poet  who  can  realise  disaster  in  these  terms  do  not  spring 
from  any  complacent  optimism.  These  elegies,  and 
poems  like  Pater  Filio,  reveal  the  poet  in  those  rare 
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moments  when  he  betrays  his  realisation  of  “the  worm, 
the  canker,  and  the  grief,”  saddening  over — 

I  Sense  with  keenest  edge  unused, 

Yet  unsteeled  with  scathing  fire; 
f  Lovely  feet  as  yet  unbruised 

On  the  ways  of  dark  desire; 

I  Sweetest  hope  that  lookest  smiling 

O’er  the  wilderness  defiling! 

Why  such  beauty  to  be  blighted 
;  By  the  swarm  of  foul  destruction? 

i  Why  such  innocence  delighted, 

I  When  sin  stalks  to  thy  seduction? 

i  All  the  litanies  e’er  chanted 

i  Shall  not  keep  thy  faith  undaunted. 

!  But  Mr.  Bridges’  faith,  though  sometimes  daunted,  is 
never  shaken  to  its  roots,  and  the  result  is  a  poetry  that, 
while  it  can  weep  without  whining,  more  often  rejoices 
without  beating  a  drum. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  undercurrents  of  Mr. 
Bridges’  happier  mood  can  be  traced  through  some  of  his 
descriptive  lyrics.  It  is  no  less  interesting  to  notice  the 
similar  undercurrents  of  his  melancholy  in  certain  others. 
At  the  outset,  of  course,  we  must  remember  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  “  descriptive  ”  poetry.  Pic¬ 
torial  verse,  like  that  in  which  Mr.  Bridges,  among  other 
and  greater  poets,  has  reflected  the  English  landscape, 
rises  into  poetry  by  virtue  of  the  author’s  colouring  mood 
B  or  not  at  all.  Minute  observation  and  skilful  word  paint¬ 
ing,  however  finely  wrought,  are  not  enough  in  themselves 
to  raise  it.  The  absence  of  any  direct  emotional  statement 
must  somehow  be  counterbalanced,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  means  of  implication,  musical  or  metaphorical. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  record  appearances  in  the 
manner  of  Wind  and  Silver,  by  that  very  much  over-rated 
poet,  Miss  Amy  Lowell. 

Greatly  shining, 

I  The  Autumn  moon  floats  in  the  thin  sky; 

And  the  fish  ponds  shake  their  backs  and  flash  their  dragon  scales 

As  she  passes  over  them. 

In  this  there  is  neither  direct  emotional  statement  nor  im¬ 
plication.  The  words  may  be  meticulously  chosen  and 
I  D  *  2 
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carefully  brushed  on  the  canvas,  but  they  have  no  refer¬ 
ence.  Was  the  poet  glad  or  sorry,  moved  by  delight  or 
disgust?  The  reader  can  only  speculate.  Even  an  in¬ 
terested  and  observant  fish  seeing  the  autumn  moon  from 
those  same  ponds  could  scarcely  look  up  with  such  cold¬ 
blooded  neutrality.  The  fault  is  not  infrequently  found  in 
the  work  of  the  English  “  landscape  ”  poets,  like  John 
Clare  and  Mr.  Edmund  Blunden,  but  never  in  Mr. 
Bridges’  parallel  verse.  Even  when  he  indulges  his  full 
genius  for  descriptive  work,  the  verse  he  writes  is  rife  with 
implications.  These  are  never  “  metaphorical  ”  (like  the 
implications  made,  for  instance,  by  many  of  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Robert  Frost  and  Mr.  De  la  Mare,  to  name  no  more); 
they  are  always  musical.  For  Mr.  Bridges  writes  verse 
in  as  many  different  keys  as  Schubert  used  in  song.  You 
cannot  doubt  the  delight  of  the  observer  who  sings  in  such 
an  obvious  major  as  : 

Wanton  with  long  delay  the  gay  spring  leaping  cometh; 

The  blackthorn  starreth  now  his  bough  on  the  eve  of  May ; 

All  day  in  the  sweet  box-tree  the  bee  for  pleasure  hummeth  : 

The  cuckoo  sends  afloat  his  note  in  the  air  all  day. 

It  leaps  in  the  concealed  rhymes  and  the  eager  rhythm, 
but  the  poem  contains  no  direct  statement  of  this  joyful 
mood.  It  is  all  implied  in  the  tones  of  verse.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  poet’s  darker  mood  less  immediately 
apparent  in  the  perfect  stanzas  on  the  felling  of  the  oak. 

The  hill  pines  were  sighing 
O’ercast  and  chill  was  the  day  : 

A  mist  in  the  valley  lying 
Blotted  the  pleasant  May. 

But  deep  in  the  glen’s  bosom 
Summer  slept  in  the  fire 

Of  the  odorous  gorse  blossom 
.\nd  the  hot  scent  of  the  brier. 

.A  ribald  cuckoo  clamoured, 

And  far  in  the  copse  the  stroke 

Of  the  iron  axe  that  hammered 
The  iron  heart  of  the  oak. 

.Anon  a  sound  appalling 
As  a  hundred  years  of  pride 

Crashed,  in  the  silence  falling; 

And  the  shadowy  pine  trees  sighed. 
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This  is  the  minor  key.  His  descriptive  verse  ranges  vari¬ 
ously  between  these  two  extremes,  and  the  mood  of  each 
poem  is  definitely  recognisable  by  its  key  no  less  than  if 
it  were  one  of  those  other  lyrics  of  direct  statement. 

These,  then,  are  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Bridges’  poetry.  Its  easy  and  conventional  appearance 
only  superficially  disguises  what  is  really  a  remarkable 
originality.  There  is  nothing  very  novel,  of  course,  in 
the  poet’s  attitude,  which  has  already  been  described  by 
another  critic  as  the  philosophy  of  the  average  man.  The 
originality  lies  rather  in  the  way  that  philosophy  is  reflected 
in  his  poetry.  Mr.  Bridges  has  given  us  what  every  poet 
must  try  to  give — something  “  common  in  experience,  but 
uncommon  in  expression,”  to  borrow  the  phrase  in  which 
Mr.  Robert  Frost  improves  on  Pope’s  famous  “  What  oft 
was  thought  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed.”  He  has  never 
looked  far  afield  for  the  material  of  his  poetry.  It  lay 
ready  around  him — the  English  landscape,  the  felling  of 
a  tree,  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  the  return  of  spring,  the  delight 
of  love,  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  or  the  sight  of  a  dead 
child,  the  bare  joy  of  being  alive  on  an  “idle  June  day 
on  the  sunny  Thames  ”  : 

I  would  have  life — thou  saidst — all  as  this  day, 

Simple  enjoyment  calm  in  its  excess, 

With  not  a  grief  to  cloud,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  passion  overhot  my  peace  to  oppress ; 

VV'ith  no  ambition  to  reproach  delay. 

Nor  rapture  to  disturb  its  happiness. 

and  a  thousand  memories  of  rare  moments  captured,  like 
that  lovely  poem  in  New  Verse  where  the  poet  re¬ 
members  himself,  a  schoolboy,  lying  awake  on  a  summer 
night  listening  to  the  rustle  of  rain  in  the  trees  and  the 
murmur  of  voices  passing  his  window,  so  that  even  to-day 

Into  the  maze  of  my  delight 
Those  blind  intruders  walk; 

And  ever  I  wonder  who  they  be 
And  of  what  things  they  talk. 

All  these  are  things  so  common  in  experience  that  every 
poetaster  has  attempted  some  of  them.  But  they  are 
transformed  by  the  variety  and  delicacy  of  a  verbal  and 
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metrical  command  which  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Bridges 
has  deserved  his  reputation  as  “  a  poets’  poet.”  Sur¬ 
rounded  as  we  are  by  so  much  that  is  slipshod  in  litera¬ 
ture,  w^e  may  count  not  least  among  his  virtues  the  delight 
the  Poet  Laureate  takes  in  his  art.  Even  his  consistent 
eccentricities  have  their  value.  His  archaic  verb  and 
pronoun  forms  probably  appear  musty  to  people  with  fixed 
ideas  concerning  “poetic  diction.”  More  subtle  ears  will 
not  fail  to  recognise  the  value  of  the  old  mode,  because  it 
not  only  subserves  the  delicacy  of  his  verbal  music,  but 
also  ministers  to  that  urbanity  of  tone  which  is  the  most 
noticeable  characteristic  of  his  poetic  style. 

In  this  last  word,  “  style,”  we  come  to  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Poet  Laureate’s  achievement.  There  are 
many  living  poets  whose  work  suggests  a  larger  area  of 
human  experience  than  that  of  Mr.  Bridges;  many,  too, 
are  more  ambitiously  intellectual,  and  others,  again,  more 
apparently  “  up-to-date  ”  than  he,  though,  by  the  way, 
the  author  of  these  quiet  country  pieces  and  love  lyrics 
is  one  of  the  very  few  living  poets  whose  education  and 
bread-and-butter  experience  have  been  on  the  scientific 
side  of  knowledge,  and  it  has  still  to  be  demonstrated  that 
“  up-to-date  ”  poets  are  better  than  other  kinds.  But  how 
many  of  these  poets,  like  Mr.  Bridges,  have  style  enough 
to  betray  their  authorship  to  the  right  reader,  given  an 
unsigned  manuscript?  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Housman,  Mr. 
Yeats,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  De  la  Mare — are  there  any  others? 
A  few,  like  Mr.  Kipling  or  Mr.  Masefield,  might  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  characteristic  allusions,  mannerisms,  peculiarities 
of  argument  or  language,  but  not,  I  think,  by  this,  the  most 
durable  of  all  identification  marks  in  literature.  The  type 
of  Mr.  Bridges’  poetry  is  not  new  in  English — whose  is  ? 
— and  certain  strains  of  his  music  have  been  heard  before, 
not  only  in  Spenser  and  Campion,  but  even  in  Milton 
himself.  But  these  and  all  the  derivations  of  his  verse 
are  merged  by  a  style  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  another’s. 
It  has  many  of  the  rarest  attributes,  clarity  almost  ap¬ 
proaching  perfection,  great  simplicity  even  when  it  is  ex- 
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pressing  subtle  shades  of  meaning,  a  continual  glow  from 
the  core,  and,  everywhere,  exceptional  economy. 

It  seem’d  the  hour  had  gather’d  up 
For  every  sense  a  bliss 
To  crown  the  faith  of  all  desire 
With  one  assuaging  kiss. 

The  resulting  poetry,  like  this,  is  of  the  kind  easiest  to 
read  and  hardest  to  write,  a  poetry  that  reinforms  the  old 
familiar  themes  with  new  feeling  and  original  significance, 
that  triumphs  over  the  prosaic,  trembling  responsively  to 
the  minutest  chiaroscura  of  human  emotion  as  well  as  to 
its  great  flushes  of  colour  and  light ;  a  poetry  that,  whether 
delighted  or  dejected,  is  still  quiet  and  self-sufficient, 
always  beginning  with  a  deep  plunge  into  music  and  a 
straight,  clean  swim  to  the  banks  of  silence.  All  these 
qualities  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  previous 
quotations.  The  poet  utterly  justifies  the  only  lines  re¬ 
sembling  a  boast  that  can  be  found  in  his  work. 

Me  whom  thou  sawest  of  late  strive  with  the  pains 
Of  one  who  spends  his  strength  to  rule  his  nerve, 

— Even  as  a  painter  breathlessly  who  strains 

His  scarcely  moving  hand  lest  it  should  swerve — 

Behold  me,  now  that  I  have  cast  my  chains. 

Master  of  the  art  which  for  thy  sake  I  serve. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  Poet  Laureate  is  master  of 
his  art.  We  may  look  back  down  the  list  of  his  great 
predecessors,  to  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Dryden,  further 
back  still  to  the  times  when  Ben  Jonson  and  even  Spenser 
wore — perh,aps  not  officially,  but  no  less  bravely  for  that 
— the  laurels  which  have  never  been  more  fresh  and  green 
than  they  are  to-day ;  but  not  even  among  these  older  and 
greater  poets  shall  we  find  one  who  can  truthfully  be  called 
more  a  master  of  his  art  than  Robert  Bridges. 


ROUMANIA— YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY 
By  H.  Charles  Woods 


In  many  ways  the  external  and  the  internal  positions  of 
Roumania  were  changed  as  much  by  the  War  as  those  of 
almost  any  State  in  Central  or  Near  Eastern  Europe. 
Territorially  the  country  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
size,  and,  with  its  present  population  of  roughly  17,000,000 
souls,  thus  converted  from  a  status  of  semi- Balkan  and 
semi-European  standing  into  one  of  almost  first-class 
importance.  Equally  well  the  home  situation  has  been 
completely  modified  by  the  necessity  of  administering  a 
large  and  diverse  instead  of  a  relatively  small  and  unified 
country,  by  the  development  of  the  party  political  struggle 
along  quite  different  lines  to  those  of  former  days  and  by 
the  existence  of  large  and  important  minorities,  many  of 
whom  are  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Roumanes 
themselves.  Such  changes  are  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
an  examination  of  some  of  the  problems  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  accentuated  by  the  deaths  of  King  Ferdinand 
and  of  M.  Bratiano  last  year — an  examination  of  necessity 
to  be  preceded  by  references  to  events  which  occurred 
during  and  soon  after  the  War. 

Between  1914  and  1927  Roumania  was  practically  ruled 
and  dominated  by  King  Ferdinand  and  M.  Jonel  Bratiano, 
whose  relations  were  in  some  ways  the  same  as  those  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  former  Sovereign  and  the  late  Premier’s 
father.  With  M.  Bratiano  in  power  from,  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  World  War  until  early  in  1918  the  new  King, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  October,  1914,  soon  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  entry  of 
Roumania  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Nevertheless  there 
were  heated  discussions  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Central  Powers  at  Bucharest,  and  it  was  not  until  August, 
1916,  that  the  Russian  objections  were  overcome  and  that 
Roumania  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies.  During  the 
more  than  two  ensuing  years  the  King  and  his  all-impor- 
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tant  statesman  gained  material  prestige,  for  whereas  they 
shared  the  privations  of  their  people,  His  Majesty  actually 
refused  to  sign,  and  M.  Bratiano  retired  rather  than  be 
responsible  for  the  independent  peace,  necessary  of  con¬ 
clusion  early  in  1918.  But  Roumania  took  up  arms  again 
during  the  closing  hours  of  the  War,  Bratiano  returned 
to  the  Premiership  in  December,  1918,  and  in  the  end  he 
and  the  King  secured  nearly  all  the  advantages  promised 
by  the  Treaty  of  1916,  besides  the  Province  of  Bessarabia, 
formerly  belonging  to  Russia.  Thenceforward  as  here¬ 
tofore,  His  Majesty  and  his  principal  adviser  usually 
marched  side  by  side  in  home  as  well  as  in  foreign  affairs. 
Indeed,  whether  the  Liberals  were  in  or  temporarily  out 
of  office,  the  late  leader  of  that  party  was  always  in  close 
'  touch  with  the  Court.  Thus,  whereas  for  some  years 
Bratiano  had  favoured  a  new  Agrarian  Law,  based  upon 
the  expropriation  of  the  large  owners,  the  King  promised 
during  the  War  that  the  great  estates  should  be  split  up 
and  handed  to  the  peasants,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  these  changes  were  to  be  applicable  to  the  royal 
domains.  There  was  some  delay  in  the  introduction  of  this 
overdue  reform,^  which  was  actually  passed  during  the 
Premiership  of  General  Averescu  in  1921,  and  subse¬ 
quently  modified  by  the  Liberals.  But  Ferdinand  set  an 
early  example  by  giving  up  his  property  for  distribution 
amongst  the  demobilised  population,  and  any  credit  for 
the  laws  now  in  force  is  largely  due  to  him  and  to 
M.  Bratiano. 

Over  and  above  the  Agrarian  Reforms,  the  working  and 
results  of  which  still  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  the 
post- War  history  of  Roumania  is  principally  noteworthy 
for  the  various  constitutional  measures  introduced,  for  the 
shortcomings  in  the  administration  of  the  old  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  new  provinces,  and  for  the  development  of  and 
the  ever  increasing  struggle  between  the  different  political 
parties.  M.  Bratiano  resigned  in  September,  1919,  as  a 
protest  against  the  minority  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon  and  because  he  contended  that  the  whole  of  the 

(i)  For  full  details  see  The  Agrarian  Revolution  in  Roumania,  by 
J.  L.  Evans  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1924). 
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Banat  should  have  been  allotted  to  Roumania,  instead  of 
this  district  being  divided  with  Jugo-Slavia.  By  that  time, 
however,  measures  to  provide  the  Jews  with  equality  of 
treatment  and  of  rights  had  already  been  sanctioned,  and, 
if  we  pass  over  the  Governments  of  Dr.  Vaida  Voevod,  of 
General  Averescu,  and  of  several  temporary  Premiers,  it 
still  remained  to  M.  Bratiano,  who  returned  to  office  in 
January,  1922,  to  consummate  the  results  of  the  War. 
Thus,  although  that  event  had  been  prepared  for  by  its 
predecessors,  the  Liberal  Party  staged  the  Coronation  of 
the  King  and  Queen  at  Alba  Julia  in  the  following 
October,  when  the  unpopularity  of  the  Roumanian  regime 
in  the  newly  annexed  provinces  was  clearly  proved  by  the 
mistaken  though  perhaps  natural  boycott  of  that  ceremony 
by  almost  the  entire  Transylvanian  population.  A  few  ' 
months  later  (March,  1923)  the  new  Constitution  was 
passed.  Among  other  things  it  confirmed  the  system  of 
election  by  universal  suffrage  and  recognised  the  new 
position  of  the  Jews. 

In  view  of  their  rSles  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
probable  future,  it  seems  convenient  here  to  try  to  trace 
the  growth  and  to  describe  in  a  very  general  way  some  of 
the  more  important  political  parties.  Prior  to  the  War, 
whilst  the  masses,  and  particularly  the  peasants,  had  little 
voice  in  the  administration,  the  so-called  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  held  practically  everything  in  their  hands. 
The  former  party  nominally  represented  the  large  land¬ 
lords  and  the  latter  voiced  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes.  But  there  was  little  real  divergence  between  the 
programmes  of  the  two  groups,  and  their  principal  differ¬ 
ence  usually  lay  in  the  personalities  of  their  leadership. 
Indeed,  with  the  Crown  as  the  paramount  factor  the  two 
parties  practically  alternated  in  power.  M.  Take  Jonesco, 
the  famous  authority  on  international  affairs  and  the  pro- 
Ententist  statesman,  split  away  from  the  Conservatives, 
in  1909  M.  Bratiano  succeeded  Dr.  Sturza  as  leader  of 
the  Liberals,  and  in  1914  the  late  M.  Marghiloman,  who 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  the  most  attractive  men  in  the 
country,  took  the  place  of  M.  Carp  as  the  Conservative 
Chief. 
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A  variety  of  reasons  caused  the  War  to  change  all  this. 
The  Conservative  Party  has  practically  disappeared, 
partly  because  of  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage 
and  Agrarian  Reform  and  partly  because,  as  the  group 
primarily  opposed  to  the  entry  of  Roumania  into  the  War 
and  responsible  for  the  actual  signature  of  the  independent 
peace  in  the  spring  of  1918,  its  prestige  and  popularity 
suffered  a  heavy  decline.  The  Liberals  on  their  part  have 
become  more  powerful  because  of  the  big  calibre  of 
Bratiano  and  because  he  shared  with  the  King  and  Queen 
the  principal  credit  for  the  enormous  post- War  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  Since  the  Armistice,  therefore,  it  has  really  been 
a  struggle  between  that  party  and  a  series  of  groups  which 
have  made  their  appearance  or  increased  their  strength 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Of  these  latter  the  People’s 
Party,  in  office  from  1920  until  1922  and  again  in  1926 
and  1927,  enjoyed  an  at  one  time  strength  largely  because 
General  Averescu,  its  chief,  was  personally  popular, 
especially  in  the  Army.  Moreover,  whereas  that  leader 
was  supposed  to  be  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Liberals, 
it  is  well  known  that  M.  Bratiano  was  not  averse  to  leaving 
his  nominal  enemy  in  control  at  times  when  any  Govern¬ 
ment  was  likely  to  become  discredited.  Professor  Jorga, 
the  distinguished  man  of  letters  and  leader  of  the  once 
called  Nationalist-Democratic  Party,  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  more  moderate  wing  of  the  National  (Transylvania) 
Party  over  three  years  ago.  Ignoring  the  Hungarians,  who 
are  unable  to  play  any  role,  and  various  small  contingents, 
there  remain  the  Tsaranists  or  National-Peasants,  now  by 
far  the  strongest  Opposition  section  in  the  entire  country. 

After  years  of  effort  and  negotiation,  and  although 
tentative  arrangements  were  made  earlier,  it  *was  in 
September,  1926,  that  this  party  actually  sprung  from  the 
fusion  of  the  Nationalists,  largely  recruited  from  Tran¬ 
sylvania  and  the  neighbouring  new  provinces,  and  of  the 
peasants,  principally  drawn  from  Old  Roumania  and 
Bessarabia.  Whilst  the  former  body  was  the  successor 
or  counterpart  of  the  group  which  existed  in  Austro- 
Hungarian  times,  the  latter  had  its  origin  towards  the  end 
of  the  War,  when  M.  John  Mihalaki,  a  politically  minded 
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village  teacher,  gained  great  popularity  by  a  programme  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  every  conscript.  At  the  free,  or  more 
or  less  free,  elections  held  in  the  autumn  of  1919,  these 
two  then  separate  contingents  secured  a  majority,  with  the 
result  that  a  Government,  led.  by  Dr.  Vaida  Voevod,  the 
Transylvanian  leader,  remained  in  office  for  a  few 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  practically  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  King.  The  two  wings  regained  their  inde¬ 
pendence  once  more,  and  it  was  only  after  a  delay  of  over 
six  years  that  the  above-mentioned  amalgamation  took 
place  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Julius  Maniu,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  or  Transylvanian  Party.  Professor 
Jorga,  the  co-President  of  that  group,  and  Dr.  Lupu,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Peasants,  voted  against  the  union, 
the  latter  subsequently  withdrawing  from  the  party  and 
becoming  a  member  of  M.  Bratiano’s  Cabinet  in  June,  1927. 

There  are  three  present  major  problems  for  discussion. 
Although  they  originated  several  years  before  the  deaths 
of  the  King  and  of  the  Liberal  Dictator,  it  is  advisable 
to  consider  first  the  questions  directly  and  indirectly  raised 
by  the  renunciation  of  his  rights  by  the  Crown  Prince  at 
the  end  of  1925.  Until  about  eleven  years  ago  Carol,  who 
was  born  in  1893,  had  attracted  no  international  attention, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  War  (in  1917)  he  married  a 
Moldavian  lady.  Miss  Zigi  Lambrino,  at  Odessa.  They 
had  a  son,  and  in  August,  1919,  the  Prince,  who  had 
wished  to  retire  into  private  life  at  the  time  of  this  wedding, 
again  tried  to  renounce  his  Royal  position.  But  he  was 
persuaded  against  this  course  by  the  King  and  Queen, 
the  marriage  being  annulled  on  the  grounds  that  the  proper 
formalities  had  not  been  complied  with.  In  1921,  after 
his  return  from  a  mission  to  Japan,  Carol  married  Princess 
Helen,  the  daughter  of  King  Constantine,  who  had  just 
gone  back  to  Greece.^  Prince  Michael,  now  the  youthful 
King,  was  born  in  that  year. 

(i)  E^ly  in  last  month  it  was  announced  that  Princess  Helen  was 
instituting  divorce  proceedings  against  Prince  Carol.  Such  proceedings 
may  well  have  been  first  postponed  by  the  illness  of  the  late  King  and 
then  hastened  on  by  recent  events.  But  in  any  case  they  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Princess  has  no  further  wish  to  secure  the  return  of 
her  husband,  and  that  her  advisers  are  desirous  of  consummating  the 
existing  dynastic  situation. 
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Shortly  after  coming  to  London  for  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  in  the  closing  days  of  December,  1925, 
the  Prince,  then  in  Venice,  again  abdicated,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  even  now  have  not  been  fully  cleared  up. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  serious  disagreement  between 
his  Royal  Highness  and  the  Liberal  Government,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  the  training  of  and  supplies  for  the  Army. 
But  it  soon  became  known  that  the  Prince  was  involved 
in  a  further  love  affair  with  a  Roumanian  lady,  Madame 
Lupescu.  This  time  the  King,  no  doubt  angry  at  the 
discredit  brought  upon  his  family,  and  probably  encouraged 
by  M.  Bratiano,  immediately  summoned  a  Crown  Council, 
insisting  that  his  eldest  son  had  renounced  his  rights,  and 
that  the  child  Michael  was  the  heir  to  the  throne.  A  few 
days  later  this  decision  received  Parliamentary  sanction. 
General  Averescu  supporting  the  Government,  and  the 
Nationalist- Peasant  Opposition  practically  refraining  from 
voting.  A  future  Regency,  to  consist  of  Prince  Nicholas 
(the  King’s  second  son  and  a  former  Eton  boy),  the 
Patriarch  and  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal,  was  created  at  the  same  period. 

King  Ferdinand  is  believed  soon  to  have  regretted  this 
course,  and  he  and  the  Queen  met  the  Prince  during  their 
visit  to  France  in  the  summer  of  1926,  when  the  nature  of 
His  Majesty’s  illness  was  becoming  known,  and  Queen 
Marie  saw  Carol  again  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for 
America  that  year.  But  M.  Bratiano  and  General 
Averescu,  the  once-more  Premier,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  attempt  of  the  National-Peasants 'to  secure  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Act  dealing  with  the  Prince’s  renunciation, 
and  when  the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the  Chamber 
in  February,  1927,  the  Prime  Minister  declared  that  the 
question  had  been  definitely  settled.  Dr.  Maniu  was 
known  to  continue  to  favour  a  compromise,  but  after  the 
death  of  the  King  he  agreed  that  the  matter  was  not  open 
for  discussion.  For  some  months,  therefore,  although  the 
succession  had  been  officially  banished  from  the  political 
arena,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  Roumanians 
would  have  welcomed  a  compromise,  and  that  the  advent 
to  power  of  the  National-Peasants  might  have  been  favour¬ 
able  to  such  a  course.  But  the  ill-conceived  and  badly 
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staged  adventure  in  this  country  in  May,  and  particularly 
the  statement  made  in  Carol’s  name  that  he  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  liquidate  all  unsolved  problems  with  Roumania’s 
ex-enemies  by  common  consent,  can  only  have  had  one 
result.  Indeed,  coupled  with  the  Prince’s  rightful  expul¬ 
sion,  by  the  British  Authorities,  it  seems  to  have  put  an 
end,  at  least  temporarily,  to  any  popularity  he  enjoyed  in 
Roumania,  and  to  have  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the 
National-Peasants,  who  held  their  great  congress  at  Alba 
Julia  on  May  6th,  and  who  now  appear  to  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  possibility  of  a  Republic  than  in  any  details 
concerning  the  dynasty. 

In  a  country  where  the  administration  is  practically  run 
by  a  limited  number  of  educated  people,  and  where  the 
head  of  the  State  has  the  right  td  nominate  and  dismiss 
Governments,  constitutionalism  or  semi-constitutionalism 
depends  largely  upon  the  determination  of  the  moment 
when  the  public  has  had  enough  of  any  particular  Cabinet 
and  upon  the  choice  of  its  successors,  who  usually  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  an  electoral  majority.  But  the 
adaptation  of  these  circumstances  by  a  ruler  requires  two 
conditions  for  its  success,  namely,  the  prestige  necessary 
to  secure  authority,  and  the  strength  and  fairness  essential 
to  maintain  respect.  On  the  whole.  Kings  Carol  and 
Ferdinand  had  advantages  and  qualifications  difficult  of 
possession  or  acquisition  by  a  Regency,  unless  its  identity 
and  composition  are  entirely  exceptional.  In  the  present 
instance  the  difficulties  are  particularly  acute,  because 
King  Michael  cannot  come  of  age  at  least  until  1939,  when 
he  will  be  only  eighteen,  because’  a  triumvirate  is  bound 
to  be  weak  and  subject  to  political  influence  and  attack, 
and  because  of  the  now  very  acute  political  situation. 
Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  always  unwise  to  forecast  the  future 
of  events  in  the  Near  East,  the  advent  of  three  contingen¬ 
cies  seem  possible.  The  life  of  the  existing  body  may  be 
prolonged,  as  M.  Bratiano  would  certainly  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  prolong  it,  but  in  that  case  the  Regency  will 
either  refrain  from  the  adoption  of  any  definite  policy  or 
it  will  fall  under  the  control  of  whoever  happens  to  be  the 
strongest  politician  or  personality  in  the  country  for  the 
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time  being.  Alternatively,  and  by  effacing  himself  for 
the  moment,  Carol  might  once  more  come  to  the  fore  as 
the  sovereign’s  representative,  if  not  as  the  actual 
sovereign,  or  Queen  Marie  may  yet  be  called  upon  and 
agree  to  become  the  sponsor  for  her  grandson.  Lastly, 
whereas  a  Republic  would  seem  to  be  unsuitable  for 
Roumania,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  time,  actual  and 
possible  future  complications  might  lead  to  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  governmental  system. 

The  past  and  present  internal  situation  depends  largely 
upon  the  efforts  and  the  difficulties  bound  up  with  the 
incorporation  of  the  new  districts  and  upon  the  struggle  so 
long  and  so  keenly  in  progress  between  Conservative  forces 
oh  the  one  side  and  the  Radical,  if  not  the  revolutionary, 
elements  on  the  other.  There  is  a  wide  contrast  between 
the  culture  and  advancement  of  the  people  of  the  post-War 
provinces  and  of  the  old  kingdom,  and  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  latter  and  the  faulty  administration  of  the 
now  annexed  territory  and  particularly  of  Transylvania 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  avoidable  resentment  and  dis¬ 
content.  This  state  of  things,  marked  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  has  become  aggravated  with  a  passage  of  time  suffi¬ 
cient  for  its  improvement.  Although  such  a  definition 
may  not  be  true  to  the  letter,  generally  speaking  the 
Liberals  voice  the  old  Roumania  and  its  policy,  and  the 
National-Peasants  express  or  typify  the  viewpoint  of  the 
new  areas.  The  former  Party,  which  represents  the  banks 
and  kindred  interests,  believes  in  preventing  the  free  and 
unhampered  use  of  the  franchise,  and  in  a  fiscal  system 
which  has  many  disadvantages  to  a  population  which  is 
predominantly  agricultural.  Thus  in  recent  years  M. 
Vintila  Bratiano,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  Premier  last 
November,  and  who  is  probably  the  leading  Roumanian 
authority  upon  finance,  has  become  known  for  what  may  be 
described  as  the  “  isolation  ”  or  “  nationalism  ”  of  his  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs,  for  his  taxation  of  both  imports  and  exports, 
and  for  bolstering  up  home  industries  by  these  methods  and 
through  the  local  banks.  This  means  that  the  officials 
are  underpaid,  that  the  public  works  have  been  starved, 
and  that  trade  has  been  stifled.  The  National-Peasants, 
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who  once  they  are  firmly  in  office  are  likely  to  display  many, 
even  if  different,  shortcomings,  are  opposed  to  all  these 
principles,  to  the  widespread  existing  corruption  and  to 
the  bad  administration.  In  particular  they  resent  the 
manner  in  which  various  recent  Governments  (notably  that 
of  the  late  M.  Bratiano  formed  in  June,  1927)  have  come 
to  power,  the  complete  control  of  the  elections  (especially 
of  the  one  held  last  July),  and  the  widespread  demoralisa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  services.  For  the  moment,  therefore, 
it  only  remains  to  see  if  the  present  Opposition  (the 
National-Peasants)  has  really  arrived  or  can  arrive  at  a 
united  decision  as  to  its  programme,  and,  in  such  an  event, 
whether  that  decision  and  the  giant  Congress  held  at  Alba 
Julia  on  May  6th  will  influence  the  Council  of  Regency 
to  favour  a  political  change  before  the  malcontents  have 
resorted  to  violent  or  revolutionary  methods  in  the  hope 
of  enforcing  such  a  change. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Roumania  are  in  one  way  too 
well  known  to  require,  and  in  the  other  too  complicated  to 
allow  of,  any  far-reaching  comment  here.  She  is  an  im¬ 
portant  member  of  the  Little  Entente,  which  allies  her  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia.  This  agreement, 
coupled  with  the  Treaties  between  France  and  Roumania 
and  between  France  and  other  Central  European  States, 
is  intended  as  a  local,  an  Allied,  and  particularly  a  French 
bulwark  against  any  ex-enemy,  and  especially  against  any 
Hungarian  attempts  to  upset  the  Peace  Treaties. 
Furthermore,  in  September,  1926,  during  the  second 
Government  of  General  Averescu,  Roumania  and  Italy 
signed  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Arbitration — a  Treaty 
in  a  way  set  off  by  the  Pact  of  Amity  arrived  at  by  Italy 
and  Hungary  in  April,  1927,  which  Pact  was  the  first 
agreement  to  be  made  between  the  latter  country  and  a 
victorious  Power  since  the  War.  Notwithstanding  other 
signs  of  Italian  friendship  for  Roumania,  this  last-men¬ 
tioned  arrangement  had  the  effect  of  consolidating  the 
Little  Entente  at  a  time  when  Jugo-Slavia  was  in  serious 
difficulties  concerning  the  Adriatic  Question,  and  this  con¬ 
solidation  has,  no  doubt,  been  accentuated  by  M.  Musso¬ 
lini’s  declared  and  supposed  attitude  towards  the  possible 
revision  of  certain  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  On  the  other 
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or  Eastern  side  of  the  picture  there  is  still  the  question 
of  Bessarabia  and  of  the  present  and  possible  Russian 
attitude  towards  the  Roumanian  Sovereignty  over  that 
province.  That  sovereignty  was  recognised  by  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  in  a  treaty^ 
signed  with  Roumania  in  October,  1920,  Already  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  two  first-mentioned  Parties,  this  arrangement 
secured  the  ratification  of  Italy  in  March,  1927 — a  ratifi¬ 
cation  which  is  now  only  outstanding  by  Japan.  The 
formal  consent  of  that  country  and  the  consequent  coming 
into  force  of  a  document  which  commits,  or  might  com¬ 
mit,  the  Principal  Allied  Powers  to  an  effort  to  prevent 
Russia  or  the  League  of  Nations  from  questioning  the 
frontiers  or  the  Roumanian  ownership  of  Bessarabia 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  wide  international  importance. 
Coupled  with  the  arrangements  existing  between  Roumania 
and  Poland,  it  should  give  Roumania  material  security 
against  Bolshevik  aggression  along  her  north-eastern 
frontier. 

Whilst  there  are  certain  outstanding  questions  about  the 
Bulgarian  ownership  of  land  in  the  Dobrudja  and  the  Bul¬ 
garian  properties  sequestered  in  Roumania  during  the 
War,  the  relations  between  the  Governments  of  Bucharest 
and  of  Sofia  are  normal  and  correct.  With  regard  to 
Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  Optants  the  position  is  quite 
different  and  much  more  serious.  Depending  largely 
upon  certain  discrepancies  between  the  Treaty  of  Trianon 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Roumanian  Agrarian  Laws  and 
various  regulations,  the  matter  was  first  brought  before  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  spring  of  1923,  since  which 
time  it  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  Council’s  attention. 
To  the  mind  of  the  layman  it  would  seem  that  Hungary 
has  the  legal  rights  upon  her  side,  but  that  it  may  hardly 
be  wise  or  practical  for  that  country  to  insist  upon 
standing  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  that  Roumania  would 
be  well  advised  to  provide  such  financial  compensation 
as  could  scarcely  be  refused  with  wisdom  by  the  Budapest 
Government  and  its  clients. 


(i)  Treaty  Series  No.  15  (1922)  Cmd.  1747.  Price  3d.  net. 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS 


By  Madame  de  Lagarenne 

The  name  of  Alexandre  Dumas  P^re  will  be  known  to 
popular  fame  long  after  many  authors,  celebrated  in  their 
day,  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Successive  generations 
have  been,  and  will  remain,  under  the  spell  of  Monte 
Cfisto  and  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.  The  spirit  of 
romance  inherent  in  youth  will  be  heightened  by  the 
exploits  of  heroes  who  were  not  entirely  creatures  of  the 
great  romancier’s  imagination,  for  many  had  really  lived 
and  performed  the  prowesses  which  have  stirred  our 
admiration.  The  man  as  well  as  the  author  cannot  fail  to 
rouse  interest  in  all  those  who  have  been  charmed  by  his 
works,  for  his  was  a  specially  remarkable  personality. 
Great  by  the  heart  as  well  as  by  the  intellect,  he  shed 
benefits  as  a  fountain  scatters  its  sparkling  waters  around. 
When  he  spoke  the  most  eloquent  paused  to  listen. 
Michelet  said  of  him,  “He  was  a  force  of  nature.” 

Numerous  memoirs  of  Alexandre  Dumas  have  been 
written,  but  only  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  came 
into  personal  contact  with  him  can  show  the  public  the 
very  special  character  of  this  favourite  author.  To  do  so 
it  was  necessary  to  live  in  his  atmosphere,  sharing  at 
times  the  mobility  of  his  existence,  and  thus  being  a 
participator  in  it,  not  merely  an  onlooker. 

My  father,  though  belonging  to  a  younger  generation, 
had  the  privilege  of  this  intimacy,  and  from  incidents  he 
used  to  relate  to  us,  as  well  as  from  notes  gleaned  among 
his  papers,  the  following  account  of  Alexandre  Dumas’ 
life  has  been  taken,  and  shows  him  in  different  phases 
and  at  different  periods. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1864  that  my  father  first  met  the 
great  author  who  was  to  become  a  very  constant  friend. 

Alexandre  Dumas  had  returned  to  France  after  several 
years’  residence  in  Italy,  and  settled  at  Enghien  in  the 
Villa  Cattinat  overlooking  the  lake. 
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He  was  still  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  popularity, 
so  much  so  that  a  leading  American  paper  of  the  day,  in 
compiling  a  list  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  placed  Dumas  next  to  Napoleon.  His  novels 
were  eagerly  awaited  all  over  the  globe,  from  Chander- 
nager  to  Tobolsk.  Mery  had  said  of  Dumas :  “  If  some¬ 
where  there  exists  a  Robinson  Crusoe  in  a  desolate  island 
you  may  be  certain  that  this  hermit  is  now  occupied 
reading  the  Three  Musketeers  as  he  sits  under  his  parasol 
made  of  cockatoos’  feathers.”  At  Enghien  Dumas  was 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  worshippers  who  spread  in  all 
directions  the  fame  of  his  wit  and  hospitality;  the  Press 
of  the  day  was  constantly  filled  with  paragraphs  vaunt¬ 
ing  his  novels  and  plays,  and  relating  anecdotes — some¬ 
times  apocryphal — of  his  sayings  and  doings.  His 
vitality,  in  spite  of  advancing  years,  was  still  unimpaired ; 
he  journeyed  daily  from  Enghien  to  Paris  to  superintend 
the  rehearsals  of  Les  Mohicains  de  Paris,  a  drama  lately 
adapted  from  his  novel  of  the  same  name,  and  which  was 
to  be  performed  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaite. 

It  was  the  first  detective  drama  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  Parisian  public. 

In  this  play  the  celebrated  phrase  “  Cherchez  la 
Femme”  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  detective  Jackal. 

This  drama,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Tenth,  was  judged  too  advanced  in  its  views 
for  1864,  the  Censor  prohibiting  the  play  before  the  first 
public  performance. 

Dumas  was  not  a  man  to  accept  this  rebuff  in  silence, 
and  wrote  to  Napoleon  the  Third  a  most  sensational  letter 
attacking  the  Censor  and  the  want  of  liberty  accorded  to 
talent  in  France.  This  letter  was  much  commented  upon 
and  resulted  in  the  embargo  being  removed  from  the  play 
which,  produced  in  August,  1864,  met  with  considerable 
success,  the  interest  of  the  public  having  been  heightened 
by  the  opposition  the  piece  had  encountered. 

The  scene  of  Dumas’  literary  labours  as  my  father  first 
knew  it  was  the  billiard-room  at  the  Enghien  villa,  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  study,  the  green  baize  table  entirely  hidden 
under  piles  of  books  and  MSS.  and  every  chair  heaped 
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with  papers.  Dumas  had  the  habit  of  wTiting  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  his  collar  widely  opened,  for  he  breathed  with 
some  difficulty,  and,  at  times,  felt  apoplectic  tendencies. 

His  handwriting,  if  not  his  spelling,  was  admirable,  in 
fact,  his  caligraphy,  when  a  youth,  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe.  His 
pen  ran  with  lightning  rapidity  across  the  celebrated  blue 
paper  which  he  always  used  and  carried  with  him  all  over 
the  globe.  He  knew  the  number  of  words  that  each  line 
and  each  page  should  contain. 

This  indefatigable  writer  was  able,  on  occasion,  to  work 
fifteen  hours  a  day  for  a  month  at  a  time,  without  pause 
or  rest.  Ideas  rose  in  his  mind  without  fatigue  or  tension 
of  the  brain.  He  was  responsible  during  his  career  for 
at  least  eleven  hundred  volumes  and  a  hundred  dramas. 
This  almost  incredible  fertility  caused  detractors  to  say 
that  Dumas  did  not  write  his  works  unassisted,  and  this 
rumour  soon  came  to  his  ears.  One  day  at  Enghien,  when 
surrounded  by  friends  who  were  all  enjoying  his  witty 
sallies,  he  suddenly  inquired :  “  Is  it  I  who  am  making 
you  laugh  }  ” 

“  Why,  of  course !  ”  was  the  reply  of  his  hearers, 
astonished  at  this  question. 

“All  the  same,  to-morrow  it  will  be  announced  that  I 
had  collaborators.” 

“Alexandre  le  Grand,  Roi  des  Romanciers,”  as  he 
sometimes  called  himself  in  a  jest,  which  was  more  than 
half  earnest,  was  endowed  with  a  fascinating  personality, 
the  amazing  exuberance  of  his  nature  explained  many 
errors  which  his  impetuous  feelings  and  generosity 
excused. 

Born  at  Villers  Cotteret,  a  few  miles  from  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Racine,  and  still  nearer  to  that  of  La  Fontaine, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  First  Republic,  he  came  into 
the  world  at  the  dawn  of  the  century,  at  an  epoch  of 
popular  effervescence,  when  minds  were  intoxicated  with 
dreams  of  glory  and  liberty,  the  very  air  he  breathed  in 
his  earliest  years  was  impregnated  with  the  marvellous, 
even  the  slumbers  of  children  were  stirred  by  visions  of 
battles,  of  conquests,  of  military  splendours  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  atmosphere  of  his  early  days 
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intensified  and  coloured  the  imagination  of  the  young 
Alexandre — whose  heredity  was  a  very  special  one. 
Alexandre  Dumas  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Faille- 
terie — who,  renouncing  his  title  on  enlisting,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  General  under  his  mother’s  name  of  Dumas — 
and  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Labouret,  daughter  of  Claude 
Labourer,  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  I’Ecu  at  Villers 
Cotteret.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Le  Marquis  de  la 
Pailleterie,  had  held  a  function  at  the  Court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  but  growing  weary  of  the  world  had  sold  his 
estate  of  La  Pailleterie  and  emigrated  to  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  bought  large  estates  in  the  island  and  married  a 
woman  of  colour,  Marie  Dumas.  Their  son,  General  Dumas, 
who  died  when  Alexandre  was  only  four  years  old,  was  a 
colossus,  thick-lipped  and  of  dusky  complexion,  a  sort  of 
negro  athlete.  In  the  wars  in  Italy  he  was  known  to  the 
Austrians  by  the  name  of  the  “  Black  Devil.”  Alexandre 
Dumas  all  his  life  professed  the  greatest  admiration  for 
his  father’s  warlike  prowess  and  prodigious  strength;  like 
him,  he  was  built  on  a  large  scale,  and  was  very  robust 
but  with  the  characteristics  of  coloured  races  attenuated. 
His  early  life  had  been  spent  in  all  the  freedom  of  the 
country  at  Villers  Cotteret,  under  the  care  of  his  widowed 
mother  and  of  his  guardian,  Monsieur  Collart,  who  had 
married  Madame  de  Genlis’s  daughter,  Herminie. 

It  has  been  said  of  Dumas  that  in  his  youth  he  was  a 
first-class  poacher  and  an  indifferent  grammarian,  though 
always  a  great  reader.  Schiller  and  Scott  were  his 
favourite  authors.  His  youthful  imagination  was  so  deeply 
impressed  by  them  that  all  through  his  works  later  on  their 
influence  could  be  felt.  Schiller’s  strong  passion  is  found 
in  Les  Brigands,  La  Conjuration  de  Fiesque  a  Genes, 
U Intrigue  et  V Amour,  etc.,  and  the  Scotch  author  inspired 
the  French  novelist’s  historical  works.  The  first  play  he 
ever  wrote  was  adapted  from  Ivanhoe,  but  his  greatest 
enthusiasm  had  always  been  aroused  by  the  works  of 
Shakespeare.  He  thus  described  his  impressions  : 

“  I  had  read,  I  had  devoured  Shakespeare.  I  had  recog¬ 
nised  that  in  the  dramatic  world  everything  emanates  from 
him  as  in  the  material  world  everything  emanates  from  the 
sun ;  that  none  could  be  compared  with  him  for  preceding 
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all  the  others  he  was  as  tragic  as  Corneille,  as  comic  as 
Moli^re,  as  original  as  Calderon,  as  great  a  thinker  as 
Goethe,  and  as  passionate  a  soul  as  Schiller.  I  recognised 
that  his  works  contained  as  many  types  as  the  works  of  all 
the  other  authors  put  together.  I  recognised,  therefore, 
that  he  was  the  mind  who  after  God  had  created  the  most.” 

Alexandre  Dumas  had  gone  to  live  in  Paris  in  1822.  He 
started  his  literary  career  by  some  Nouvelles  Contem- 
poraines,  which  only  found  half  a  dozen  readers.  A  little 
later,  however,  a  piece  acted  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
brought  him  before  the  public,  and  in  1829  the  play 
Henri  III  et  sa  Cour,  performed  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise, 
definitely  assured  his  popularity. 

Alexandre  Dumas  treated  history  as  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  his  favourite  pictures,  and  this  use  of  the  past  is 
admissible  if  we  accept  Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  soldier  poet’s 
axiom,  “History  is  a  Romance  of  which  the  people  are 
the  authors.”  The  heroes  of  Dumas’  novels  were  not 
fictitious  but  real  characters  animated  by  his  genius.  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  was  revived  from  the  pages  of 
Courtel  de  Sandras’  Memoir es  de  d' Artagnan.  Dumas 
had  come  across  this  work  at  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale; 
it  had  been  printed  originally  in  Amsterdam,  the  author 
not  wishing  to  make  acquaintance  with  la  Bastille.  Dumas 
was  greatly  struck  by  these  Memoir  es  and  by  the  char¬ 
acters,  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  convinced  that  under 
these  names  well-known  personages  of  the  day  concealed 
their  identity.  He  searched  amongst  all  the  manuscripts 
and  books  of  the  period  which  were  likely  to  contain  some 
references  to  these  three  musketeers,  and  was  renouncing 
the  quest  when  he  lighted  on  a  MS.  entitled  Memoir  es 
du  Comte  de  La  Fere^  and  looking  through  it  found  the 
mention  of  Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis  and  the  account  of 
the  part  they  played  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
though  he  never  was  able  to  trace  the  real  names  of  the 
heroes  concealed  under  these  pseudonyms. 

Dumas’  drama  La  Reine  Margot^  adapted  from  his  his¬ 
torical  novel  of  the  same  name,  was  perhaps  the  work 
which  met  with  the  most  success.  Theophile  Gautier 
records  that  on  the  first  night  of  this  play,  in  February, 
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1847,  Dumas  accomplished  the  miracle  of  keeping  an 
audience  of  many  hundreds  of  persons  in  their  seats  with¬ 
out  breaking  their  fast  by  refreshments  of  any  sort  during 
nine  mortal  hours.  The  play,  commencing  at  6  o’clock, 
lasted  until  3  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Monte  Cristo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Dumas’ 
historical  romances,  was  written  by  him  and  his  col¬ 
laborator,  Eugene  Maquet,  at  Trouville  in  1846,  the  first 
four  volumes  being  finished  in  a  fortnight. 

A  distinguished  author  who  was  with  Dumas  at  Naples 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  latter’s  methods  of 
writing : — 

When  compiling  a  history  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
from  unpublished  documents,  amongst  these  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Nelson — sixty  original  letters  to  Lady 
Hamilton — one  sentence  would  furnish  Dumas’  ready 
imagination  with  nearly  a  whole  chapter.  For  instance, 
from  a  note  of  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton,  beginning  by 
these  words  :  “  Yesterday  the  Queen  sent  for  me  to  come 
to  the  palace,  and  showed  me,  confidentially,  a  communi¬ 
cation,  etc.,”  Dumas,  amplifying  this  line,  wrote  as 
follows : — 

“The  1 8th  January,  at  9  o’clock  at  night,  a  barque, 
manned  by  six  vigorous  oarsmen,  directed  its  course 
towards  the  royal  castle  of  ‘  La  Favorite.’  (Here,  portrait 
of  the  passenger,  description  of  the  crossing,  of  the  sea, 
of  the  stars,  of  the  Vesuvius,  etc.,  etc.) 

“  The  passenger  landed.  With  a  pensive  air  he  mounted 
the  stairs  which  conducted  to  the  private  apartments.  The 
officer  on  duty,  who  walked  before  him,  threw  open  a  door, 
which  then  closed  behind  the  visitor.  In  the  apartment 
into  which  the  victor  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  was  intro¬ 
duced  a  woman  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  an  agitated 
manner.  This  woman  was  Marie  Caroline — this  woman 
was  the  Queen.  She  was  crumpling  in  her  hand  a  missive 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  French  Republic.  ‘Admiral,’  she 
said  to  Nelson,  ‘  do  you  know  this  ?  ’  ” 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  indeed  an  adept  at  making  these 
dry  bones  live,  as  a  true  writer  of  romance  should,  and 
from  one  bone  would  reconstruct  a  whole  mastodon. 
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Alexandre  Dumas,  unlike  many  great  authors,  was  as 
brilliant  a  conversationalist  as  a  writer.  To  relate  the 
various  bons  mots  which  he  scattered  daily  abroad  would 
fill  a  volume.  A  few  only  can  be  mentioned  here. 

Dumas’  negro  descent  had  early  in  his  career  excited’ 
many  comments  and  pleasantries  at  his  expense.  The 
young  quadroon  had  at  first  been  sensitive  to  these 
allusions,  but  as  time  went  on  grew  accustomed  to  them. 
One  day  a  man  said  to  him  : — 

“  You  are  a  quadroon.  Monsieur  Dumas?  ” 

Dumas  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“Your  father,  then,  was  a  mulatto?”  continued  the 
questioner. 

“  Yes,”  again  answered  Dumas. 

“  And  so  your  grandfather  must  have  been  a  negro  ?  ” 

“  Quite  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Then  what  can  your  great-grandfather  have  been  ?  ” 

“  An  ape,  of  course,”  quickly  retorted  Dumas.  “  That 
is  to  say,  my  pedigree  commences  where  yours  ends.” 
Having  thus  demolished  the  impertinent  querist, 
Alexandre  Dumas  walked  off  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

One  day  the  author,  Adolphe  Dumas,  who  had  col¬ 
laborated  with  Alexandre  Dumas  in  a  play,  greeted  him 
at  a  public  gathering  with  these  words  : — 

“You  know,  Maitre,  like  the  two  Corneilles,  they  call 
us  the  two  ‘  Dumas.’  ” 

“  Do  they  indeed?”  replied  Alexandre.  “Well,  then, 
bon  jouTy  Thomas^ 

This  was  a  playful  rebuke  to  the  presumption  of  the 
other,  for  Thomas  Corneille  was,  of  course,  the  much  less 
famous  brother  of  the  great  Pierre,  though  literature  owes 
to  this  mediocre  poet  the  fine  lines  often  quoted  : — “  Le 
Crime  fait  la  honte  et  non  fas  V echafaudy 

One  day  a  friend  meeting  Dumas  on  a  bitterly  cold 
afternoon  dressed  in  spring  attire  exclaimed  upon  the  risk 
of  such  insufficient  clothing. 

“  Oh,  I  never  want  outward  heat,”  remarked  Alexandre, 
“  /^  me  chauffe  a  moi  mimef^ 

The  fact  was  that  his  intense  vitality  was  like  an  inward 
flame  which  prevented  his  noticing  the  chilliness  of  the 
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atmosphere.  His  gaiety  was  somewhat  of  the  same  quality. 
He  said  of  himself,  “  Some  folk  are  gay  because  they  are 
well  or  have  a  good  digestion,  or  have  nothing  to  worry 
about — that  is  the  ordinary  gaiety,  but  mine  is  invariable 
gaiety  which  shines  through  disturbing  influences,  through 
troubles,  through  danger  itself.”  Alexandre  Dumas  often 
repeated  to  my  father  that  he  considered  that  there  were 
only  three  evils  in  life  : — 

“  Les  irois  M — Maladie^  Miser e,  Mort.” 

Dumas’  chief  characteristic  may  be  said  to  have  been  his 
utter  ignorance  of  money,  and,  although  for  a  lengthy 
period  of  his  life  he  never  made  less  than  eight  thousand 
a  year  by  his  writings,  he  often  found  himself  in  a  state 
bordering  on  destitution. 

Alexandre  Dumas  died  as  he  had  lived,  for  he  who  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  had  arrived  in  Paris  with  a  louis  in 
his  pocket,  at  the  termination  of  his  life  had  exactly  the 
same  sum  in  his  possession.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
said  to  his  son,  pointing  to  a  gold  coin  on  the  mantelpiece  : 
“  See  !  how  unjustly  I  have  been  accused  of  extravagance,  I 
arrived  in  Paris  fifty  years  ago  with  one  louis  andhere it  is  !  ” 
Amongst  minor  achievements  Alexandre  Dumas  may 
be  said  to  have  created  the  now  so  fashionable  resort  of 
Trouville,  for  it  was  he  who,  searching  for  a  quiet  nook 
where  he  could  write  undisturbed,  discovered  this  fishing 
village  where  later  his  friends  followed  him,  and  during 
many  summers  he  was  to  be  found  on  that  favourite  shore 
which,  as  if  in  gratitude  to  its  modern  Columbus,  seemed 
to  wake  in  him  his  brightest  inspiration. 

In  the  year  1867  my  father  spent  the  summer  there 
with  him  and  his  daughter,  in  a  small  villa  situated  near 
the  quais,  and  thus  describes  his  stay : — 

“  Dumas  was  still  possessed  of  devouring  activity,  and 
working,  as  a  friend  said,  ‘  like  a  white  nigger.’  All  the 
celebrities  of  the  literary  and  dramatic  world  seemed  to 
gather  round  him  that  summer — H.  de  Villemessant,  the 
founder  of  the  Figaro;  Albert  Wolff ;  Aurelien  Scholl,  one 
of  the  wits  of  the  day;  d’Ennery,  the  dramatic  author,  who 
was  said  to  have  made  more  tears  flow  in  the  nineteenth 
century  than  anyone  except  Napoleon.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
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was  a  frequent  guest,  and  Dumas  already  predicted  her 
-  future  triumphs. 

“  One  day  Dumas,  who  was  beginning  to  long  for  a 
little  respite  from  visits,  said  to  me  : 

“  ‘  We  must  have  a  change  of  air;  I  can  work  better  in 
some  quiet  nook.’ 

“  ‘  Where  shall  we  go?  ’ 

“  ‘  Where  chance  guides  us,’  replied  Dumas,  who 
always  loved  the  unforeseen,  and  so  we  started,  having 
previously  made  a  provision  of  the  indispensable  blue 
paper,  ink  and  pens. 

“  ‘  I  want  a  cabriolet,’  said  Dumas,  who  still  used  the 
familiar  names  of  1830.  We  found  a  victoria,  hired  it, 
with  its  horse  and  driver,  for  a  louis  a  day.  How  long 
should  we  remain  away?  Neither  of  us  had  any  idea ! 

“  A  little  later  we  found  ourselves  at  Dives,  where  we 
lunched,  and  the  hostess  of  the  inn,  who  was  an  assiduous 
reader  of  Dumas’  works,  sent  us  the  bill  receipted  (before 
it  had  been  paid)  on  a  silver  salver  which  she  said  had 
belonged  to  William  the  Conqueror,  begging  Dumas  to 
accept  the  salver  as  well  as  the  dinner,  Dumas  was  only 
able  with  difficulty  to  refuse  the  double  offering. 

“  After  lunch  Dumas  took  a  short  siesta,  then,  in  his 
usual  working  garb,  he  wrote  until  four  o’clock  the  first 
chapters  of  his  serial,  Les  Blancs  et  les  Bleus.”  .... 

Alas,  Dumas  was  not  long  to  enjoy  the  vigour  and 
energy  which  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  which 
justified  his  saying,  as  he  had  done  one  day : 

“  Meissonier  and  I  are  the  Invincibles  of  Time.” 

Little  by  little,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  a  change  seemed 
to  come  over  him,  and  a  year  before  his  death  he  was  no 
longer  the  brilliant  talker  my  father  had  known  and 
admired.  Those  who  only  met  him  at  that  time  never 
knew  that  sparkling  conversationalist  whose  intercourse 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  intellectual  treats. 

He  seldom  left  his  study  in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes 
which  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  residences  in  the  capital. 
There  he  had  collected  his  most  cherished  remembrances 
of  the  past.  On  the  walls  hung  the  water  colours  painted 
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by  the  King  of  Holland  as  illustrations  of  the  Three 
Musketeers,  and  presented  to  their  author  while  he  was 
the  Sovereign’s  guest  at  The  Hague.  On  a  table  stood  a 
fine  bronze  of  Bauge,  a  stag,  with  this  inscription  :  “  Given 
by  the  Prince  Royal.”  The  Prince  was  Louis  Philippe’s 
son  and  heir,  and  a  special  patron  of  Dumas.  The  last 
tragic  token  of  the  friendship  between  the  author  and  the 
Prince  was  to  be  seen  by  raising  the  lid  of  a  coffer  which 
stood  close  to  Dumas’  armchair — it  was  a  bandage  stained 
with  blood,  which  had  encircled  the  head  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  after  the  fatal  accident  at  Neuilly,  and  which  the 
Duchesse  d’Orleans,  the  gifted  pupil  of  Goethe,  had  sent 
to  the  French  author  as  an  eternal  remembrance  of  her 
husband’s  attachment. 

In  these  surroundings  were  spent  the  last  years  of 
Dumas’  life.  His  strength  was  gradually  failing,  and 
when,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  war  with  Prussia  was  de¬ 
clared,  his  children  thought  it  advisable  to  remove  him  to 
his  son’s  house  at  Puys,  near  Dieppe,  the  seaside  station 
lately  brought  into  notice  by  Georges  Sand.  There,  on  the 
day  that  the  Prussians  had  occupied  Dieppe,  Alexandre 
Dumas  breathed  his  last,  unaware  of  the  proximity  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  of  Neuville, 
where  he  was  not  to  rest  long,  for,  sixteen  months  later, 
when  the  invaders  had  departed,  his  remains,  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  were  removed  to  Villers  Cotteret,  his 
birthplace. 

Here  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and  admirers  and  all 
the  notable  personalities  of  the  literary  and  dramatic 
world  assembled  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  their  world- 
famous  countryman,  but  the  greatest  of  all  the  tributes 
came  from  a  distance.  Victor  Hugo,  in  an  impassioned 
letter,  expressed  to  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  his  grief  and 
admiration  in  lines  from  which  we  quote  the  following : — 

“  I  know  not  if  I  could  have  spoken  at  this  sorrowful 
ceremony;  poignant  emotions  have  been  accumulating 
around  me  of  late,  and  so  many  graves  have  opened  before 
me  one  after  another.  At  least  I  would  have  tried  to  have 
pronounced  a  few  words.  What  I  would  have  said  let  me 
now  write. 
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“No  popularity  in  this  country  has  surpassed  that  of 
Alexandre  Dumas.  His  successes  are  more  than  suc¬ 
cesses,  they  are  triumphs.  The  name  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  is  more  than  French,  it  is  European;  it  is  more 
than  European,  it  is  universal !  His  plays  have  been 
represented  in  the  whole  world,  his  novels  have  been 
translated  into  every  language. 

“  Alexandre  Dumas  is  one  of  those  men  who  may  be 
called  sowers  of  civilisation.  He  refreshes  and  improves 
minds  by  a  brightness  which  is  clear  and  strong ;  he  creates 
the  thirst  for  reading;  he  sows  the  French  idea;  and  the 
French  idea  contains  such  a  store  of  humanity  that 
wherever  it  penetrates  it  carries  progress  with  it.  All  the 
most  pathetic  emotions  of  the  drama,  all  the  ironies  of 
comedy,  all  the  analysis  of  the  novel,  all  the  intuitions 
of  history  are  in  the  surprising  edifice  constructed  by  this 
great  and  agile  architect.  There  is  no  darkness  in  his  work, 
no  mystery,  no  subterranean  passages,  no  enigmas,  no 
vertigo,  nothing  of  Dante,  everything  of  Voltaire  and 
Moliere,  everywhere  radiance,  full  south  and  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  light.  During  forty  years  this  mind  lavished  itself 
like  a  prodigy. 

“  Alexandre  Dumas  was  no  less  great  by  the  heart  than 
by  the  intellect.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  1857;  he  had 
come  to  sit  by  the  fireside  of  the  banished  man  at  Guernsey, 
and  we  had  given  each  other  rendezvous  in  the  future  and 
in  the  fatherland.  In  September,  1870,  the  moment  came; 
duty  became  transformed  for  me,  and  I  returned  to  France. 
Alas,  the  same  gust  of  wind  may  produce  contrary  effects. 
When  I  entered  Paris  Alexandre  Dumas  had  just  left  it. 
I  was  not  to  have  his  last  hand  pressure.  To-day  I  shall 
be  missing  at  his  last  ‘cortege,’  but  his  soul  sees  mine. 
Before  many  days  have  passed  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  what  is  impossible  at  this  moment,  and  solitary  I  will 
go  to  the  spot  where  he  reposes,  and  the  visit  paid  to  my 
exile  I  will  return  at  his  tomb.”  .... 

The  letter  ends  with  this  remarkable  passage  : — 

“  That  mind  was  capable  of  every  miracle,  even  to 
bequeath  itself,  even  to  survive  itself — your  father  lives 
in  you  .  .  .” 
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GUSTAV  STRESEMANN':  A  PEN  PORTRAIT 
By  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart 

After  several  years  of  bitter  internal  strife,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  post-war  Constitution  has  been  more  than 
once  in  serious  danger,  the  German  Republic  seems 
gradually  to  have  found  its  feet,  and  to-day  the  vast 
majority  of  the' German  people  stand  solidly  for  that  pro¬ 
gramme  of  peaceful  reconstruction  and  international  co¬ 
operation  which  is  known  as  the  Locarno  policy.  To  a 
large  section  of  his  fellow-countrymen  Gustav  Stresemann 
is  the  hero  who  has  led  his  country  out  of  the  wilderness 
and  who  in  spite  of  the  derision  of  the  Nationalists  and  the 
sneers  of  the  Communists,  has  enabled  Germany  once 
more  to  take  that  place  in  the  comity  of  nations  to  which 
her  historical  greatness  and  her  civilisation  entitle  her.  To 
these  people,  whatever  else  may  be  wrong  in  the  State  of 
Germany,  Stresemann  is  the  German  Benes,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  Foreign  Minister,  whose  moderation  and  upright¬ 
ness  of  character  have  allayed  the  suspicions  of  Germany’s 
former  enemies  and  have  raised  the  prestige  of  the  new 
Republic  abroad.  In  their  eyes  his  departure  from  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  national 
calamity.  Since  the  recent  elections,  however,  quite  apart 
from  the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists,  who  have 
always  hated  both  the  man  himself  and  his  policy,  and 
who,  indeed,  are  the  enemies  of  everyone  but  themselves, 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain 
members  of  the  middle  classes,  from  whom  his  hero- 
worshippers  are  drawn,  to  cast  stones  at  the  national  idol 
and  to  belittle  the  part  which  he' personally  has  played  in 
the  regeneration  of  Germany.  These  critics  hold  that 
Stresemann  has  been  singularly  fortunate,  that,  so  far  from 

(i)  Gustav  Stresemann:  Reden  und  Schriften  (Carl  Reissner,  Dresden. 
M.  i6).  Gustav  Stresemann:  Der  Mensch  und  der  Staatsmann  (Carl 
Reissner,  Dresden.  M.  7.50). 
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the  man  creating  the  opportunity,  the  fortuitous  chance  of 
time  has  made  the  man. 

Gustav  Stresemann  was  born  in  Berlin  on  the  loth  of 
May,  1878.  The  youngest  child  of  a  large  and  far  from 
wealthy  family,  he  was  left  during  his  early  years  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  own  devices.  He  was  a  thoughtful  and  studious 
boy,  who  liked  to  be  alone  and  who  preferred  reading  to 
playing.  If  he  owed  his  first  lessons  in  Liberalism  to  his 
father,  a  brewer’s  agent,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
revolutionary  atmosphere  of  1848,  his  deepest  love  w'as 
for  his  mother,  who  alone  of  all  the  family  understood  his 
shyness  and  his  love  of  solitude.  How  much  he  valued 
her  sympathy  may  be  gauged  from  the  In  Memoriam  poem 
which  he  wrote  at  the  time  of  her  death  while  he  was  still 
a  schoolboy  of  seventeen  : 

Auch  wenn  man  schmiickt  mich  mit  des  Ruhmes  Kranz, 

Dann  will  ich  dir  ihn  weihen  voll  und  ganz 

Und  dir  ihn  geben,  die  mir  alles  gab, 

Von  der  ich  alles  doch  empfangen  hab. 

The  first  line  of  these  boyish  verses,  “  Should  fame  e’er 
chance  to  crown  me  with  her  wreath  ”,  is  of  considerable 
interest,  as  it  reveals  even  in  those  days  the  strong  ambition 
which  throughout  his  whole  life  has  filled  the  soul  of 
Stresemann.  His  schooldays  were  spent  at  the  Andreas 
Realgymnasium  in  Berlin,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his 
Liberal  upbringing  that  he  neglected  the  -official  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  establishment  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  literature,  history,  and  religion.  In  those  days 
the  cult  of  sport,  which  to-day  has  made  such  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  Germany,  was  unknown  in  the  German  schools, 
and  the  young  Stresemann  played  even  fewer  games  than 
the  average  German  schoolboy  of  his  generation.  As  he 
himself  has  said,  his  education  was  accomplished  by  poring 
over  books  within  four  walls,  and  he  was  deprived  of  every 
contact  with  nature  and  with  the  countryside.  The  Ger¬ 
many  in  which  his  early  youth  was  passed  was  the  Germany 
of  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  and  in  this  period  of  blood  and 
iron  a  schoolboy  with  revolutionary  sympathies,  who  wrote 
verses  and  who  dabbled  in  theology,  must  have  been  a  rare 
exception.  Even  in  his  religion  Stresemann  was  unor¬ 
thodox,  and,  although  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  Christ,  his 
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Protestantism  came  from  a  very  free-thinking  and  tolerant 
school. 

When  he  went  to  the  University,  first  in  Berlin  and  then 
in  Leipzig,  he  carried  his  Liberal  sympathies  with  him. 
He  joined  a  Liberal  students’  corps  and  he  continued  to 
devote  his  spare  time  to  literary  essays  and  to  the  study 
of  history  in  which  Goethe  and  Napoleon  were  his 
favourite  heroes.  At  this  period  he  seems  to  have  lost  his 
early  shyness,  and  he  rapidly  became  a  prominent  leader 
amongst  the  students.  He  was  the  best  debater  in  the 
University.  When,  too,  his  corps  wished  to  be  represented 
at  the  celebration  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  1848  revolution,  he  was  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  and  to  lay  the  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  the  fallen 
heroes.  Concern  for  his  material  prospects,  however,  kept 
his  idealism  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  with  charac¬ 
teristic  energy  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  political 
economy.  The  young  idealist  had  also  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  the  practical  in  life,  and  the  would-be  poet 
received  his  doctor’s  degree  for  a  thesis  entitled  “  The 
Development  of  the  Bottled  Beer  Industry  in  Berlin  ”  !  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  left  the  University.  He  was 
without  private  means  and  therefore  in  dire  necessity  of 
choosing  a  career  which  would  provide  him  immediately 
with  his  daily  bread.  He  would  have  liked  to  be  a  univer¬ 
sity  lecturer,  but  even  in  Germany  this  profession  afforded 
too  precarious  a  livelihood  to  anyone  who  was  not  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  private  income.  The  same  obstacle  stood  in 
the  way  of  free-lance  journalism,  and  sell  his  pen  to  a 
newspaper-proprietor  he  would  not.  “To  subordinate  my 
own  opinion”,  he  wrote,  “to  that 'of  a  stranger,  to  write 
anything  against  my  own  persuasion,  would  be  impossible 
for  me.”  In  his  hour  of  need  he  bethought  himself  of  his 
knowledge  of  political  economy.  He  was  not  to  desert 
his  literary  idols.  Indeed,  in  order  to  understand  both  the 
success  and  the  mentality  of  Stresemann  one  must  always 
remember  that  strange  combination  of  idealism  and  of 
German  Realpolitik  which  is  the  very  essence  of  his 
character.  As  Frederick  the  Great  found  relief  in  the 
writing  of  bad  poetry  even  on  the  battlefield,  so,  too, 
Stresemann  can  find  time  even  in  the  busiest  moment  for 
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his  literary  recreations.  An  illustration  both  of  his  energy 
and  of  his  dual  personality  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  his 
two  monographs  on  Goethe  and  Napoleon  were  written  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  his  career  during  the  feverish 
period  between  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mark  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations.  In  1901,  how¬ 
ever,  his  choice  had  to  be  governed  by  practical  considera¬ 
tions,  and,  when  he  was  offered  a  post  as  manager  of  the 
Federation  of  German  Chocolate  Manufacturers  he 
accepted  it  gladly. 

###### 
Stresemann’s  new  employment  took  him  to  Dresden,  the 
centre  of  the  large  and  to-day  highly-developed  Saxon 
industry.  The  Federation  of  Saxon  Chocolate-makers 
was  a  small  organisation,  and  Stresemann’s  first  post  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  secretary  of  a  small  pro¬ 
vincial  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  England.  Saxony,  how¬ 
ever,  provided  this  ambitious  and  far-seeing  young  man 
with  a  wonderful  opportunity.  At  that  period,  although 
the  Social  Democrats  were  already  a  highly-organised  and 
efficient  party,  the  only  employers’  interests  in  Germany 
which  were  properly  organised  were  those  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  heavy  industries  in  the  Rhineland.  The 
smaller  industries,  which  flourished  principally  in  Saxony, 
were  unable  to  take  common  action  against  extravagant 
labour  demands,  or  to  frame  any  policy  on  such  important 
economic  questions  as  tariffs,  because  they  were  not  united. 
Stresemann  undertook  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  largely 
through  his  efforts  the  powerful  Federation  of  Saxon  In¬ 
dustries  came  into  being.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Strese¬ 
mann  became  its  first  managing  director.  In  order  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  influence  of  the  Federation,  he  saw  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  acquire  political  power. 
There  was  a  local  branch  of  the  National-Liberal  Party 
in  Dresden,  and  every  week  the  young  economist  would 
foregather  with  the  liberal-minded  lawyers  and  doctors 
in  a  local  hotel  to  discuss  over  their  beer  the  political 
problems  of  the  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  German  Liberalism  was  of  a  very  milk-and-water 
description,  and,  shedding  the  revolutionary  shell  of  1848, 
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which  hitherto  had  encased  all  his  political  opinions,  the 
young  Stresemann  rapidly  began  to  acquire  that  sense  of 
loyalty  to,  and  orderliness  in,  the  State  which  even  to-day 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  German  burgher.  Indeed, 
the  Liberalism  of  the  Saxon  Liberals  was  not  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  German  Imperialism.  It  sought,  however,  a 
closer  contact  with  the  working-classes  and,  greatly  daring, 
it  included  within  its  ranks  several  representatives  of 
labour.  In  spite  of  his  activities  as  an  organiser  of  em¬ 
ployers’  interests,  Stresemann  has  never  forgotten  his  early 
sympathies  with  the  poor  and  down-trodden,  and  even  to¬ 
day,  more  than  any  other  member  of  his  party,  he  has 
succeeded  in  retaining  the  confidence  of  the  working- 
classes.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  Dresden  Town 
Council.  In  1906  he  entered  the  Reichstag  as  member  for 
the  division  of  Annaberg-Schwarzenberg,  a  seat  which, 
after  an  epic  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  winning  from  the 
Conservatives  at  the  first  attempt.  In  the  same  year,  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National-Liberal  Party, 
he  gave  a  striking  proof  both  of  his  political  independence 
and  of  his  fearlessness  in  a  famous  speech  in  which  he 
accused  Bassermann,  the  Party  leader,  of  want  of  energy 
and  lack  of  ambition.  It  was  as  if  a  twenty-eight  year  old 
Chamberlain  had  led  an  attack  on  Gladstone  in  his  prime. 
There  was  nothing  personal,  however,  in  Stresemann’s 
onslaught,  which  was  directed  more  against  the  negative 
policy  of  the  party  than  against  its  leader,  and  Bassermann, 
realising  that  a  new  constellation  had  appeared  in  the 
firmament  of  German  politics,  humoured  his  young  critic, 
and  indeed  advanced  him  in  every  way  he  could.  From 
1906  to  1914  Stresemann’s  activities,  including  his  work 
in  Parliament,  were  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  German 
industry.  The  admirable  technical  equipment  of  that 
industry  to-day,  and  the  happy  relations  which  it  has 
evolved  between  capital  and  labour  are  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  Stresemann’s  extraordinary  genius  for 
organisation,  combined  with  his  lofty  idealism.  By  some 
of  his  admirers  he  has  been  represented  as  a  champion 
of  the  working-classes.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
regard  him  as  the  champion  of  fair  play  between  capital 
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and  labour.  Always  an  opponent  of  class  privileges, 
whether  of  the  upper  classes  or  of  the  proletariat,  he 
realised  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Federation  that  the  success  of  any  industry  depends  on 
the  ability  of  that  industry  to  satisfy  both  its  partners, 
and  he  fought  many  a  bitter  fight  in  order  to  convince  the 
German  employers  that  good  wages  are  as  much  to  their 
benefit  as  to  that  of  the  workers.  When  the  Great  War 
broke  out,  his  position,  as  regards  both  his  personal 
prestige  and  his  material  prospects,  was  assured. 

During  the  war  Stresemann’s  attitude  was  that  of  the 
average  loyal  German  citizen.  He  was,  however,  no  die¬ 
hard  Imperialist,  and  he  was  a  convinced  opponent  of  all 
military  annexations.  Even  before  the  War,  although  his 
whole  professional  career  was  devoted  to  the  finding  of 
overseas  markets  for  German  industry,  he  had  pointed  out 
to  his  countrymen  the  advantages  of  an  Anglo-German 
understanding  and  more  than  once  he  had  warned  them  of 
the  economic  disaster  which  a  European  war  must  inevit¬ 
ably  bring  in  its  train.  And,  although  he  worked  his 
hardest  to  secure  a  German  victory,  even  giving  his  full 
support  to  the  policy  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 
his  Liberalism  never  deserted  him.  In  the  Reichstag  he 
urged  the  Government  with  a  boldness,  which  in  those 
days  was  not  without  serious  risk  to  his  personal  safety, 
to  amend  the  constitution,  before  it  was  too  late,  and  to 
extend  the  franchise,  so  as  to  secure  the  full  co-operation 
of  every  class  of  the  German  population.  Then,  as 
always,  his  whole  mind  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the 
well-ordered  State,  and,  when  the  war  ended  and  Ger¬ 
many  lay  in  ruins,  his  one  thought  was  to  reconstruct  his 
country  on  a  basis  of  equal  rights  for,  and  equal  service 
by,  every  German  citizen. 

Stresemann’s  Republicanism  has  undergone  a  much 
slower  evolution  than  his  Liberalism.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  he  characterised  as  the  acme  of  political 
Sadism,  left  him  shattered  and  depressed,  and  in  1919 
he  sent  a  telegram  to  the  ex-Kaiser  in  which  he  gave  full 
expression  to  his  loyalty  to  the  monarchical  principle.  The 
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end  of  the  war  found  the  National- Liberal  Party  divided 
into  two  groups  of  Right  and  Left,  and,  although  various 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  unity,  Stresemann  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  join  those  Liberals  who  were  prepared 
to  sign  a  treaty  “  which  was  even  more  dishonourable  to* 
the  victors  than  to  the  vanquished.”  He  remained  outside 
the  “  Weimar  Coalition  ”,  and  out  of  the  Right  wing  of 
the  National- Liberal  Party  he  created  the  new  German 
People’s  Party  with  himself  as  leader.  With  his  party  he 
voted  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
From  that  date,  however,  his  development  as  a  post-war 
politician  has  been  rapid.  Since  1919,  more  than  one 
statesman  who  acquired  a  European  reputation  during  the 
war  has  been  banished  into  insignificance  because  he  has 
been  unable  to  free  his  mind  from  the  psychological  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  war.  It  is  to  Stresemann’s  credit  that, 
bitter  opponent  as  he  was  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  he  has 
made  the  transition  from  war  to  post-war  psychology  more 
thoroughly  and  more  completely  than  almost  any  other 
German  of  his  class.  After  the  first  months  of  depression 
he  recognised  that  the  clash  of  class  interests  and  political 
contradictions  must  destroy  the  German  people  unless  its 
ranks  were  closed,  and,  buoyed  up  by  his  belief  in  the 
organising  talents  of  his  countrymen,  he  set  himself  the 
task  of  saving  what  he  could  from  the  wreckage  of  the 
war.  Two  convictions  filled  his  heart  with  hope.  The 
first  was  his  belief  that  the  war-hate  of  the  Allies,  expressed 
in  a  savage  desire  to  keep  Germany  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
bondage,  could  not  last,  could  not  indeed  be  given 
effect.  The  second  conviction  was  the  knowledge,  acquired 
already  in  1919,  that  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
war  were  likely  to  be  as  disastrous  to  the  victorious  Allies 
as  to  Germany  herself,  that  Europe,  in  fact,  and  not  only 
Germany,  had  lost  the  war,  and  that  in  order  to  save  both 
Germany  and  Europe  he  must  think  and  act  not  as  a 
German  but  as  a  European.  Reconstruction  at  home  and 
peace  and  international  co-operation  abroad  were  the  chief 
planks  in  his  programme.  Once  his  mind  was  made  up  he 
lost  no  time  in  putting  his  policy  into  practical  effect.  His 
chance  came  in  1923,  at  the  gloomiest  moment  in  Ger- 
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many’s  post-war  history,  when  the  mark  had  lost  its  entire 
value  and  when  the  depression  of  the  Ruhr  occupation 
lay  heavy  on  the  heart  of  the  German  people.  In  this 
hour  of  bitter  crisis,  when  even  the  national  existence  was 
in  danger,  he  was  called  on  to  lead  the  Grand  Coalition 
which  had  been  summoned  as  a  last  hope  to  save  the 
Fatherland  from  anarchy.  From  that  date  he  has  remained 
in  power,  either  as  Chancellor  or  as  Foreign  Minister, 
until  to-day  he  stands  as  the  personification  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Germany — a  reconstructed,  peaceful,  com¬ 
paratively  prosperous  and  Republican  Germany,  confident 
in  its  own  strength  and  in  its  powers  of  recuperation. 

Not  the  least  of  Stresemann’s  achievements  is  the 
extraordinary  ability  he  has  shown  in  winning  the 
confidence  both  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  their 
former  enemies.  To  gain  the  trust  of  the  Allies, 
and  more  particularly,  of  the  French,  he  was  forced 
to  make  concessions  which  were  exceptionally  galling 
to  a  proud-spirited  race  like  the  Germans.  How 
far,  in  spite  of  these  concessions,  he  has  succeeded  in 
retaining  German  confidence  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  when  the  first  announcement  of  his  recent  illness  was 
made  public  stocks  and  shares  on  the  German  bourses 
slumped  heavily.  Naturally,  like  every  strong  man,  he  has 
his  enemies,  but  in  his  case  they  are  drawn  mainly  from 
the  ranks  of  jealous  politicians  and  envious  office-seekers. 
The  fact  that  to-day  the  vast  majority  of  the  German 
people  has  endorsed  his  Locarno  policy  is  a  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  position  which  he  holds  in  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen,  and,  although  by  the  time  these  lines 
appear  in  print,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  have  left  the 
Wilhelmstrasse,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  other 
German  can  command  the  same  confidence  and  the  same 
prestige  which  Stresemann  enjoys  to-day  in  every  country 
in  Europe. 

In  character  Stresemann  is  the  most  modest  and  straight¬ 
forward  of  men.  He  says  what  he  thinks  and  expects  the 
same  frankness  from  others.  Both  in  his  politics  and  in 
his  religion  he  has  always  had  a  horror  of  dogma,  and  to- 
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day  he  is  the  least  partisan  of  all  German  politicians.  His 
Liberalism,  expressed  to-day  in  a  comprehensive  policy  of 
pacifist  international  co-operation,  has  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  last  five  years,  and  in  his  views  he  is  now 
more  advanced  than  any  other  member  of  his  own  party. 
Squat,  burly,  bald-headed  and  clean-shaven,  he  has  the 
appearance  of  a  typical  North  German.  Both  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  in  private  conversation  he  speaks  forcibly  and 
directly  to  the  point  without  any  trace  of  mannerism. 
Although  he  has  none  of  the  fire  of  the  Slav  or  Latin  races, 
he  is  not  devoid  of  personal  magnetism,  and  behind  his 
outward  calmness  and  somewhat  cold  exterior  one  can  feel 
the  latent  reserves  of  nervous  energy  on  which  he  can  draw 
for  any  special  effort,  and  which,  indeed,  have  enabled 
him  to  perform  prodigies  of  work  during  the  past  five  years. 
Although  he  has  the  most  practical  of  German  minds, 
unlike  many  of  his  compatriots  he  has  retained  all  the 
romanticism  of  his  early  youth,  and  even  to-day  he  is 
only  too  glad  to  put  away  economic  things  and  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  a  discussion  of  his  beloved  Goethe  and 
Napoleon.  In  spite  of  his  rather  burly  figure,  his  health 
is  none  too  robust,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  almost 
superhuman  strain  to  which  he  has  subjected  it.  His 
family  life  is  a  model  of  German  solidity,  and  he  owes 
much  to  his  charming  wife  who  has  nursed  him  and 
watched  over  his  health  with  devoted  care.  Indeed,  he  is 
at  his  best  in  the  family  circle,  where  his  wide  culture 
and  knowledge  of  many  subjects  are  given  the  fullest  play. 
Stresemann,  too,  is  the  most  faithful  of  friends,  and  never 
forgets  those  who  have  served  him  well.  One  of  his  most 
faithful  lieutenants  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to-day  is  a  man 
who  twenty  years  ago  as  a  young  apprentice  fetched  and 
carried  for  him  in  the  modest  office  of  the  Federation  of 
Saxon  Chocolate-makers.  Although  contemporary  judg¬ 
ment  is  notoriously  unreliable,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that, 
when  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years  come  to  be  viewed 
in  their  proper  perspective,  Stresemann  will  not  find  a  place 
in  the  history  of  his  country  beside  Bismarck  and  von 
Stein  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  to  whom  Germany 
has  ever  given  birth. 


THE  GERMAN  MINING  INDUSTRY;  A  NEW 
BID  FOR  PROSPERITY 

By  NoEl  D.  Panter 

Before  the  British  coal  stoppage  in  1926  the  German 
mining  industry  was  in  a  very  serious  state.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuel  were  lying  at  the  pit-heads,  twenty-five  big 
mines  with  a  total  of  19,000  hands  were  closed  down  in 
a  twelvemonth,  the  competition  of  British  and  other  foreign 
coals  was  keenly  felt  in  the  contested  areas,^  and  a  general 
depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  gave  little  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  improvement  in  conditions.  But  the  crisis 
in  the  British  coal  industry  caused  a  sudden  and  feverish 
activity  in  the  Ruhr.  The  melancholy  feature  of  idle  pits, 
short-time  shifts,  and  widespread  unemployment  was  re¬ 
placed  by  temporary  prosperity.  By  June,  1926,  100,000 
tons  of  Ruhr  coal  were  being  sent  daily  to  Rotterdam, 
overtime  was  worked  in  the  mines,  pit-head  stocks  were 
being  profitably  disposed  of,  and  a  shortage  of  skilled 
hewers  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  In  Duisburg- 
Ruhrort,  the  largest  inland  harbour  in  Europe,  tips  and 
cranes  had  to  be  multiplied,  and  the  whole  system  of  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  was  carefully  reorganised  in  order  that 
the  total  of  rolling  stock  available  for  dealing  with  the 
unprecedented  volume  of  trade  could  be  exploited  to  the 
fullest  degree.  At  the  beginning  of  the  boom  congestion 
was  general,  and  masters  of  ships  awaiting  coal  cargoes 
even  in  Rotterdam  chafed  at  inordinate  delays.  Vessels 
arriving  unladen  from  the  Hook  of  Holland  were  obliged 
to  anchor  for  days  outside  Rotterdam  harbour,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  accumulation  of  shipping  in  the  docks. 
Soon,  however,  all  this  was  changed.  Order  was  made 
out  of  chaos.  The  Ruhr  harbours  and  the  German  rail¬ 
way  systems  were  adapted  to  the  new  conditions. 

(i)  The  German  contested  areas  comprise  the  markets  east  of  the 
Elbe,  including  the  entire  Hamburg  area,  but  excluding  the  Berlin  and 
Magdeburg  districts. 
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Despatches  from  the  pits  were  carefully  checked  and 
limited,  so  that  when  the  “  saturation  point  ”  of  the  Ruhr 
harbours  was  reached  export  cargoes  were  sent  via  Ham¬ 
burg,  Emden,  and  the  Weser  ports.  The  German  coal 
industry  settled  down  to  profit  by  our  follies,  and,  natur¬ 
ally,  as  many  long-term  contracts  as  possible  were  made. 

This  blissful  state  of  affairs  could  not,  however,  last 
indefinitely.  At  no  time  did  the  Rhenish  Westphalian 
Coal  Syndicate  (the  German  selling  organisation)  cherish 
many  illusions  concerning  the  probable  outcome  of  Great 
Britain’s  re-entry  into  competition  for  the  world  markets. 
The  first  British  coal  to  reach  Germany  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  British  stoppage  was  unloaded  in  Hamburg  on 
December  13th,  1926.  By  the  beginning  of  January, 
1927,  British  coal  had  penetrated  to  the  South  German 
market  and  was  starting  to  reconquer  those  world  markets 
which  had  been  lost  during  the  strike.  To-day  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  such  that  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate 
has  lost  practically  all  the  markets  captured  during  the 
months  of  British  inactivity  in  1926. 

While  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  coal  dispute 
were  in  progress  in  England,  proposals  were  made  in 
German  quarters  that  an  agreement  might  be  arrived  at 
between  German  and  British  coal  owners  regarding  a  con¬ 
trol  of  export  prices.  Anglo-German  co-operation  in  the 
coal  industry  is  keenly  desired  by  many  German  indus¬ 
trialists,  and  no  opportunity  has  been  lost  in  the  past  of 
putting  forward  arguments  in  support  of  such  a  step.  It 
is  held,  for  instance,  that  the  crisis  in  the  British  industry, 
which  led  first  to  the  Government  subvention  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  strike,  was  due  mainly  to  indifferent  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  world  markets.  The  present  policy  of 
ruthless  competition  between  the  two  great  coal-producing 
countries  of  Europe  is  considered  out  of  date,  and  the 
mutual  benefits  accruing  from  co-operation  would,  it  is 
claimed,  outweigh  all  the  disadvantages.  It  is  realised 
that  the  individualistic  character  of  the  British  coal  in¬ 
dustry  renders  co-operation  with  a  highly  rationalised 
organisation  such  as  the  German  mining  industry  extremely 
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difficult,  and  officials  of  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Coal 
Syndicate  are  quaintly  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  if  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  co-operation  became  possible  there 
are  apparently  no  British  plenipotentiaries  who  could  come 
to  the  conference  table  representing  the  coal  industry  of 
Britain.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  any 
tendency  towards  rationalisation  (the  concentration  of  work 
in  the  most  productive  areas)  in  England  is  welcomed  in 
German  quarters  because  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  step 
towards  centralisation,  which  is,  in  turn,  the  necessary 
prelude  to  international  co-operation. 

If  German  industrialists  hoped  that  the  atmosphere 
engendered  by  the  British  mining  dispute  would  prove 
favourable  to  introducing  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  with 
regard  to  Anglo-German  co-operation  they  were  quickly 
disillusioned.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Press  various 
British  coal  owners  emphatically  declared  their  opposition 
to  any  form  of  co-operation  with  Germany,  and  added  the 
gratuitous  rider  that  nothing  would  give  them  greater 
pleasure  than  to  recover,  and  retain  for  themselves,  all  their 
former  markets.  German  coal  industrialists  realised, 
therefore,  that  they  were  threatened  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
adverse  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  first  months  of 
1926,  and  if  the  situation  was  to  be  saved  salvation  must 
come  from  within  the  boundaries  of  Germany.  It  is  true 
that,  independently  of  the  conclusion  of  the  British  coal 
dispute,  trade  conditions  in  the  world  markets  had  im¬ 
proved,  but  the  outlook  for  the  German  coal  industry  was 
still  black  enough  to  warrant  serious  steps  being  taken. 
In  how  far  these  new  plans  promise  to  bring  continuous 
prosperity  to  the  German  mining  industry  may  be  judged 
after  a  brief  outline  has  been  given  of  their  nature  and 
probable  effects. 

The  bugbear  of  the  German  coal  industry  is  the  high 
cost  of  rail  freight  from  the  Ruhr  to  the  sea  ports.  The 
classic  example  of  this  fact  is,  of  course,  the  circumstance 
that  British  coal  habitually  sells  more  cheaply  in  Hamburg 
than  Ruhr  coal.  With  a  view  to  removing  this  handicap 
on  the  German  industry  great  attention  is  being  devoted 
to  canalisation.  The  German  Midlands  canal  system  is 
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being  extended  to  connect  the  Dortmund-Ems  canal  with 
the  river  Elbe,  thus  providing  an  uninterrupted  waterway 
from  the  Ruhr  to  Hamburg.  In  addition,  the  Dortmund- 
Ems  canal  is  being  widened  to  accommodate  ships  up  to 
18,000  tons,  and  several  other  improvements  are  projected. 
When  these  schemes  are  completed  they  should  do  much 
to  reduce  the  export  price  of  Ruhr  coal. 

But  the  greatest  hopes  are  placed  in  the  activities  of 
the  Aktiengesellschaft  fiir  Kohleverwertung.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  about  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
British  stoppage  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  boom 
in  the  German  industry.  The  object  of  the  A.G.  fiir 
Kohleverwertung  is  to  turn  to  profitable  account  those 
grades  and  varieties  of  coal  which  are,  normally,  difficult 
to  dispose  of  and  which  constitute,  therefore,  a  source  of 
waste  and  immense  financial  loss.  Coal  hydration,  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  ammonia,  and  long-distance  gas 
transmission  are  the  chief  concern  of  the  company.  Within 
the  last  few  months  a  new  company  called  the  Kohlen- 
chemie  A.G.  has  commenced  operations.  It  is  really  a 
branch  of  the  A.G.  fiir  Kohleverwertung,  and  is  devoting 
itself  to  the  exploitation  of  the  purely  chemical  by¬ 
products  of  coal,  while  the  A.G.  fiir  Kohleverwertung  is 
confining  itself  to  the  immense  task  of  supplying,  by  long¬ 
distance  gas  transmission,  the  whole  of  Germany  with 
light  and  heat  from  the  Ruhr  cokeries.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  scheme  that  it  will  {a)  abolish  the  waste  engendered 
by  the  present  difficulty  of  exploiting  the  coke  output  from 
the  German  mines,  {b)  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
gas  power,  and  an  increase  in  the  available  electricity 
supply,  {c)  banish  British  gas  coals  from  the  German 
market,  and  {d)  render  it  impossible  for  the  nation  or  any 
part  of  it  to  be  deprived  of  gas  through  a  trades  dispute. 
Although  we  are  concerned  here  with  the  effects  of  the  gas 
power  scheme  on  the  coal  industry  rather  than  with  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  scheme  itself,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
gigantic  project  and  its  method  of  working  is  hardly  out 
of  place. 

A  main  collecting  line  will  run  along  that  part  of  the 
Ruhr  situated  between  the  towns  of  Hamborn  and  Hamm. 
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This  main  conduit  will  receive  gas  from  the  several  cok- 
eries  along  its  course,  and,  at  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities,  power  stations  for  long-distance  transmission 
will  be  installed,  together  with  plant  for  purifying  the  gas 
and  regulating  its  specific  gravity  and  calorific  strength. 
What  may  be  termed  the  northern  transmission  line  will 
be  laid  via  Bremen  and  Hamburg  to  Kiel.  Another  line, 
on  which  work  has  already  been  begun,  will  supply  Han¬ 
over,  Brunswick,  Magdeburg  and  Berlin ;  while  the  longest 
line,  feeding  Middle  Germany  and  the  Far  Eastern  boun¬ 
dary,  will  proceed  via  Cassel  through  Thuringia  to  Saxony. 
There  the  conduit  will  be  reinforced  with  power  from  the 
Saxon  and  Lower  Silesian  coal-fields.  The  conduit  sup¬ 
plying  South  Germany  will,  roughly,  follow  the  course  of 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Hessen,  and  will  then  be  diverted  to 
Baden,  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria.  In  addition  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  local  supply  lines,  a  network  of  subsidiary 
conduits  will  link  up  the  main  routes. 

The  cost  of  transmitting,  on  a  yearly  average,  150,000 
cubic  metres  of  gas  per  hour  a  distance  of  400  kilometres 
(approximately  the  distance  of  Berlin  from  the  Ruhr)  works 
out  at  85  pfennige  per  cbm.,  whereas  the  freight  charge 
for  sending  i  kilogram  of  coal  or  coke  by  rail  over  the 
same  distance  is  i  mark  22  pf.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  consider  the  fact  that,  under  the  most  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  municipal  gas  companies  require  about  2.3  kgs.  of 
solid  fuel  to  produce  i  cbm.  of  gas.  It  will  be  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  saving  in  transmission  cost,  where  long¬ 
distance  power  is  used,  amounts  actually  to  i  mark  95  pf. 
per  cbm.  of  gas.  (Other  factors  being  equal,  the  cost  of 
transmitting  2.3  kgs.  of  solid  fuel  is  2  marks  80  pf.) 

The  chief  merit  of  the  gas  power  scheme  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  coal  industry  is  that  it  provides  an  easy  way 
of  disposing  profitably  of  large  quantities  of  solid  fuel 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  The  improvement 
of  coke  furnaces  in  recent  years  is  also  an  important  factor 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  old  type  of 
reverberatory  furnace  required  to  be  heated  with  about 
50  per  cent,  of  its  own  gas,  whereas  the  newer  furnaces. 
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which  are  now  being  installed  throughout  the  Ruhr,  render 
available  the  whole  of  the  gas  which  they  distill,  and  burn 
either  coke  or  inferior  grades  of  coal  for  which  little  market 
can  be  found.  Thus,  increased  quantities  of  gas  power, 
obtained  at  very  little  cost,  are  becoming  available  in  the 
Ruhr.  Even  in  1925,  before  the  general  improvement  in 
the  cokeries,  immense  quantities  of  gas  were  going  to 
waste.  In  that  year  34.5  million  tons  of  coal  were  coked. 
They  produced  about  26.8  million  tons  of  coke  and,  in 
the  process,  roughly  10.5  milliard  cbm.  of  gas  were 
evolved.  For  quite  half  this  quantity  of  gas  no  better  use 
could  be  found  than  heating  furnaces  and  power  generators 
for  which  a  very  inferior  gas  would  have  been  equally  suit¬ 
able.  Only  a  very  small  portion  (in  the  Ruhr  about  300 
million  cbm.  out  of  a  total  of  9  milliard  cbm.)  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  municipalities.  Yet  in  1925  the  total  amount 
of  gas  manufactured  from  solid  fuel  by  German  municipal 
gas  works  was  3.2  milliard  cbm.,  or  51  cbm.  per  head  of 
population.  This  figure  is  very  low  when  compared  with, 
say,  the  178  cbm.  (1,650  cubic  feet)  per  head  of  population 
used  in  the  same  year  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Experience  shows,  however,  that  long-distance  transmis¬ 
sion  increases  the  demand  for  gas.  Berlin  and  Hamburg, 
for  example,  receive  their  supplies  from  local  gas  works, 
and  use  yearly  an  average  of  respectively  143  and  159  cbm. 
per  head  of  population.  Barmen,  Solingen  and  Rem- 
scheid,  which  are  supplied  by  transmission  direct  from 
the  mining  areas,  use,  however,  a  yearly  average  of  respec¬ 
tively  214,  252  and  246  cbm.  per  head  of  population. 

Cokeries  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  notably  in  Saxony, 
Silesia  and  Bavaria,  are  being  modernised,  and  will  shortly 
increase  the  gas  power  available  from  the  Ruhr  by  about 
15  per  cent.  We  have  seen  that  this  power  is  to  be  utilised 
to  re-enforce  the  transmission  lines  emanating  from  the 
Ruhr.  The  close  co-operation  between  the  German 
cokeries  and  the  nation’s  gas  supply,  or,  in  other  words, 
between  the  mining  industry  and  the  municipalities,  which 
long-distance  power  transmission  will  effect,  means  that 
the  coal  output  can  be  balanced  to  a  nicety  according  to 
market  conditions.  The  increased  demand  for  coking 
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coal  of  recent  years  brought  about  an  over-production  of 
coke,  for  this  coal  cannot  be  stored  indefinitely,  and  if  a 
slump  occurs  in  market  conditions  the  superfluous  coal 
must  be  coked  to  prevent  useless  deterioration.  Thus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  British  stoppage,  when  the  German 
mining  industry  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  immense  quantities 
of  coke  and  unsaleable  inferior  coals  were  lying  at  the  pit- 
heads.  The  position  has  been  aggravated  by  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  post-war  conditions,  German  coke  exports  de¬ 
creased,  while  new  markets  for  by-products  presented 
unforeseen  difficulties  in  that  they  themselves  tended  to 
cause  an  over-production  of  coke.  Not  only  will,  in  the 
future,  superfluous  coke  and  inferior  coal  be  utilised  to 
supply  the  whole  nation  with  gas,  but  the  new  types  of 
cokeries,  in  conjunction  with  the  gas  supply  organisation  of 
the  municipalities,  will  possess  a  tremendous  adaptability 
to  circumstances.  The  resources  for  gas  storage  will  be 
immense,  and  greater  or  smaller  quantities  of  coke  will 
be  used  at  will  according  to  the  fuel  demands  of  the  outside 
markets. 

Experiments  are  also  being  made  with  regard  to  the 
conversion  of  brown  coal  coke  to  more  useful  purposes 
than  is  possible  at  present.  Results  of  some  commercial 
value  are  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  last  September  by  the 
announcement  that  the  I.G.  Farbenindustrie  (the  German 
Dye  Trust)  had  succeeded  in  manufacturing  synthetic 
petrol  on  a  commercially  profitable  basis.  The  process  is 
said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  cracking  method .  of 
refining  the  products  of  coal  distillation.  The  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  cracking  method  is  that  production  costs  render 
the  price  of  the  finished  product  prohibitive.  The  I.G. 
Farbenindustrie  has  recently  made  extensive  practical 
tests  with  the  synthetic  petrol.  These  are  stated  to  have 
been  successful,  and  the  new  product  will  probably  be 
widely  marketed  in  a  few  months.  The  German  railway 
company  has  agreed  to  transport  the  synthetic  petrol 
at  cheaper  rates  than  those  which  apply  to  natural 
oil.  It  is  stated  that  without  this  concession  the  I.G.  would 
be  unable  to  market  its  product  at  a  reasonable  price. 
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The  LG.  has  expressed  its  intention  of  negotiating 
with  other  countries  concerning  the  patent  rights  of  the 
new  process,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  gauge  what  sort  of 
commercial  future  awaits  the  German  synthetic  petrol. 
Some  well-informed  authorities  contend  that  the  natural 
oil  resources  of  the  United  States  will  militate  against  the 
profitable  marketing  of  synthetic  petrol  for  many  years  to 
come.  There  is  no  guarantee,  however,  that  the  German 
Dye  Trust  may  not  find  it  possible  further  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  costs  in  the  near  future,  and  in  that  case  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  synthetic  petrol  from  com¬ 
peting  with  natural  oil  fuel  in  Europe.  Both  the  I.G. 
Farbenindustrie  and  the  Kohlenchemie  A.G.  are  inde- 
fatigably  carrying  out  further  experiments. 

The  manufacture  of  synthetic  petrol  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  affect  the  Ruhr  coal  industry,  for  the  raw  material 
now  used  is  brown  coal,  and  the  German  Dye  Trust  itself 
owns  extensive  brown  coal  fields.  But  if  synthetic  petrol 
can  be  marketed  so  as  to  show  substantial  commercial 
returns  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  tremendous 
resources  of  the  Ruhr  coal  industry  and  the  experiences 
of  the  Kohlenchemie  A.G.  will  be  requisitioned.  Even  in 
the  short  time  since  its  foundation  the  Kohlenchemie  A.G. 
has  done  valuable  work  in  improving  present  methods  of 
coal  hydration.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  ammonia.  The  Kohlenchemie 
A.G.  approaches  these  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  mining  industry.  That  is  to  say,  it  seeks,  by  synthetic 
or  other  methods,  to  render  poor  quality  coals  commer¬ 
cially  profitable,  thus  helping  to  achieve  the  ideal  of 
rationalisation,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  an  almost 
equally  profitable  disposal  of  all  grades  of  coal  in  face 
of  a  market  demand  for  only  certain  kinds. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  German  coal 
industry  is  finding  a  solution  to  its  troubles  within  the 
borders  of  Germany,  and  bids  fair  to  enter  upon  a  new 
period  of  prosperity  which  provides  grave  warnings  for 
our  own  country.  If,  by  the  various  means  outlined, 
Germany  succeeds  in  lowering  the  prices  of  her  coal 
exports  and  can  still  market  them  at  profit  to  herself,  while 
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also  eliminating,  by  new  methods  of  rationalisation,  the 
chief  sources  of  financial  loss  in  the  past,  she  will  become 
a  very  dangerous  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  has  certain  important  natural  advantages, 
notably  in  her  geographical  position  and  in  the  fine  quality 
of  her  coals,  but  the  time  seems  past  when  we  can  remain 
content  to  thrive  solely  by  the  coincidence  of  our  natural 
superiority.  An  application  of  progressive  ideals  and  the 
complete  freedom  from  internal  discord  which  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  German  industry  would  certainly 
place  our  own  coal  industry  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  would 
render  impossible  a  recurrence  of  the  tragic  events  of  two 
years  ago. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Governments  come  and  go,  but  the  House  of  Commons 
wisely  does  not  often  change  its  Speaker.  One  of  these 
occasions,  however,  has  now  arrived,  and  Mr.  Whitley 
follows  Lord  Ullswater  into  an  honourable  retirement. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
Speakership  has  tended  more  and  more  to  be  the  climax 
of  a  special  career,  quite  distinct  from  that  which  leads  to 
ministerial  office.  Lord  Ullswater,  whom  the  House 
knew  as  Mr.  Lowther — and  who  was,  in  the  highly  expert 
judgment  of  Irish  Nationalist  leaders,  the  greatest 
Speaker  of  the  years  since  1880 — had  indeed  a  brief  ex¬ 
perience  of  administration;  he  was  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  for  a  year  in  1891.  But  from  1895 
onward  for  twenty-six  years  he  presided  over  debates  in 
the  House,  for  he  was  ten  years  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways,  and  so  officially  Deputy  Speaker.  Mr. 
Whitley,  who  was  Speaker  only  for  seven  years,  spent 
ten  in  the  minor  and  perhaps  the  more  laborious  post. 
Difficult  points  of  order  and  collisions  arise  far  oftener 
in  the  committee  stage  than  in  the  more  general  discus¬ 
sions;  and  a  man’s  power  to  preside  with  skill,  tact, 
authority — and  acceptance — is  tried  out  in  this  way.  The 
House  knew  what  it  was  doing  when  it  chose  Mr.  Lowther 
for  Speaker  and  when  it  chose  Mr.  Whitley.  Also,  before 
it  chose  Mr.  Whitley  as  Deputy  Speaker,  it  had 
seen  the  work  done  by  him  in  presiding  over  many  com¬ 
mittees  upstairs,  and  as  one  of  the  regular  deputies  for 
the  Chairman.  Probably  the  same  was  true  of  Mr. 
Lowther.  Certainly  in  Mr.  Whitley’s  case  his  technique 
as  Deputy  was  perfectly  familiar  to  all  members,  and  it 
was  curiously  unlike  that  of  the  then  Speaker.  Mr. 
Lowther  had  a  superb  presence;  nobody  can  ever  have 
filled  the  chair  more  decoratively ;  without  the  least  trace 
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of  pomposity,  he  had  a  natural  tone  of  command  which  a 
swift  and  good-humoured  wit  reinforced  powerfully  on 
occasion.  Mr.  Whitley  was  personally  as  inconspicuous 
as  a  man  can  be,  and  his  voice  lacked  power.  The  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  his  shrewdness  was  that  he  turned 
apparent  disqualifications  into  advantages.  If  a  storm 
blew  up,  Mr.  Whitley  was  on  his  feet,  more  than  usually 
quiet,  and  instead  of  raising  his  tone  he  deliberately 
lowered  it,  counting  on  the  traditions  of  an  assembly  in 
which  at  least  five  men  out  of  six  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
that  the  presiding  officer,  Speaker  or  Deputy  Speaker, 
shall  be  respectfully  heard.  The  result  was  that  if 
tumult  did  not  stop  at  once  disorder  defined  itself,  and 
Mr.  Whitley  knew  precisely  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ; 
and,  very  frequently,  as  soon  as  this  became  clear  a  lull 
was  produced,  and  utilised  with  a  skill  and  knowledge 
bred  of  many  years’  practice. 

A  man  who  can  win  and  hold  the  position  occupied  first 
by  Lord  Ullswater  and  after  him  by  Mr.  Whitley  has 
rendered  immense  public  service ;  he  has  been  a  vital  part, 
the  compensating  balance,  in  the  functioning  of  what  is 
after  all  the  most  characteristic  British  institution ;  but  the 
qualities  for  this  success  are  not  those  which  make  an 
eminent  gladiator  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ideally, 
the  Speaker  ought  to  be  both  exceptional  and  normal : 
distinguished,  but  di.stinguished  as  a  representative  of  the 
rank  and  file.  In  one  way  it  would  be  waste  to  put  a  man 
of  outstanding  eloquence  or  unusual  special  knowledge 
into  the  Chair;  in  another,  it  would  probably  defeat  the 
purpose.  Either  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Balfour,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,,  or  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  have  been  as 
bad  a  choice  for  the  Speakership  as  could  be  invented. 

At  the  moment  while  this  is  being  written  candidates 
for  the  office  are  being  discussed,  and  two  men  are  men¬ 
tioned  who  entirely  lack  this  characteristic  of  being  good 
average  members  of  Parliament.  Sir  John  Simon  and 
Sir  Edward  Hilton  Young  are  two  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuously  able  men  that  have  sat  in  Parliament  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  quite  possibly  the  House 
thinks  that  it  is  not  getting  full  value  out  of  their  ability — 
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nor  is  likely  to  get  it.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  shelve  in 
the  Speakership — where  there  is  no  certainty  that  either 
would  succeed — either  of  these  men  so  singularly 
qualified  for  a  leading  part  in  administration  or  in  the 
criticism  of  administration.  Both  have  every  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  long  career  still  before  them,  and  though 
the  great  Liberal  advocate  is  tied  up  with  a  party  whose 
chances  of  power  seem  moderate,  he  has  had  his 
opportunities. 

In  a  sense,  both  men  were  wrecked,  politically,  by  the 
War — Sir  John  Simon  because  he  followed  Mr.  Asquith 
into  retirement;  Sir  Edward  Hilton  Young  because  he 
neglected  politics  for  soldiering.  No  man  who  did  that 
has  quite  recovered  from  his  mistake,  and  the  neglect  in 
his  case  was  inveterate  till  the  War  was  over.  Those 
years  brought  to  politicians  amazing  opportunities  of 
service  as  politicians;  if  a  politician  ran  after  other  forms 
of  service,  he  paid  for  it — and  continues  to  pay.  Quite 
possibly  a  number  of  people  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
it  might  think  it  fine  to  have  a  Speaker  who  lost  an  arm 
at  Zeebrugge.  But  it  would  be  waste  of  a  very  excep¬ 
tional  brain,  and  being  badly  shot  about  is  not  the  best 
preparation  for  a  work  which  needs  endless  patience,  and 
the  power  to  suffer  an  endless  drip  of  mediocre  speaking. 
Those  who  have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  continue 
to  follow  its  combats  as  discarded  cricketers  watch  the 
record  of  matches;  and  many,  I  should  say,  besides  the 
writer  of  these  notes,  would  be  sorry  to  see  either  of  these 
champions  lay  down  bat  or  ball  and  retire  to  the  position 
of  umpire.  Fortunately,  it  seems  possible  to  add  that  the 
House  is  once  more  going  to  choose  as  Speaker  a  man 
with  long  special  training  for  the  work — Captain  Fitzroy, 
the  Deputy  Chairman  of  Committees. 

What  is  happening  in  China  does  not  become  any  more 
intelligible  to  the  layman,  but  it  is  plain  that  things  have 
been  happening  decisively — and  that  decisiveness  began 
when  Japan  took  a  hand.  The  first  result  of  Japan’s 
intervention  to  protect  her  threatened  subjects  at 
Tsinanfu  was  that  Chang-tsolin  in  Pekin  proposed  that 
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war  between  North  and  South  should  come  to  an  end  and 
that  China  should  present  a  united  front.  The  South 
replied  by  pressing  on  harder,  and  Chang-tsolin  en¬ 
deavoured  to  resume  a  warlike  attitude.  In  the  meantime 
the  main  body  of  his  assailants  (if  it  is  the  main  body) 
under  Chiang-Kai-shek  was  prevented  by  Japanese 
opposition  from  completing  a  movement  which  might  have 
been  fatal  to  the  Northern  War  Lord.  The  next  news 
was  that  Chang  had  determined  to  evacuate  Pekin  and 
fall  back  on  Manchuria.  Japan  announced  firmly  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern  that  into  Manchuria  the  civil  war 
should  not  be  allowed  to  spread.  Evacuation  was  carried 
out,  but  the  train  on  which  the  Northern  commander 
travelled  was  blown  up  en  route — at  a  point  where  two 
railway  systems  cross — and  Chang  himself  was  very 
seriously  wounded. 

What  lay  behind  this  sudden  collapse  of  the  Northern 
resistance  to  the  Republican  advance  is  not  yet  generally 
clear.  It  may  be  simply  that  troops  when  told  to  stop 
fighting  do  not  easily  take  up  active  warfare  again,  and 
that  Chang’s  gesture  for  reunion  was  a  fatal  error  of 
leadership.  Or  it  may  be  that  China  at  large  saw  that 
Japan  was  standing  between  the  Northern  General  and 
his  assailants,  and  at  once  in  hatred  of  Japan  turned 
unanimously  against  the  party  that  Japan  favoured.  For 
it  does  seem  clear  that  anti- Japanese  feeling  is  very  strong 
throughout  China :  and  the  very  name  of  being  protected 
by  Japan  might  quite  probably  break  up  the  allegiance 
given  to  a  leader. 

Meanwhile  the  three  chief  generals  of  the  Republican 
forces  are  converging.  To  combine.^  Or  to  fight.-*  Who 
knows?  But  they  may  form  a  Government,  which  European 
Powers  can  recognise  as  being  the  Chinese  Government; 
and  if  so  the  problem  of  the  “  unequal  Treaties  ”  may  be 
seriously  tackled.  Everybody  agrees  that  this  question, 
whether  China  shall  be  sovereign  over  all  Chinese  territory 
or  no,  ought  to  be  settled  with  the  least  avoidable  delay.  But 
there  remains  the  fact  that  Japan  has  acted  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  other  Powers  to  concur,  and  so  in  a  sense  has 
separated  herself  from  them,  and  the  further  fact  that 
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Japan  has  announced  an  intention  of  acting  in  Manchuria, 
and  will  certainly  carry  out  that  intention  if  necessary. 
Are  the  other  Powers  to  wait  for  Japan  before  they  agree 
to  accord  or  withhold  recognition  ?  And  if  they  accord 
it,  how  will  the  Chinese  Government,  thus  recognised, 
regard  the  position  claimed  by  Japan  in  Manchuria,  which 
is  not  technically,  but  practically,  that  of  a  protectorate  ? 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  British  Press  to  insist  that 
Japan  shall  keep  step  with  the  other  “foreign”  Powers 
which  have  interests  in  China.  Such  an  attitude  does  not 
take  account  of  essentials.  All  Europeans  who  have 
studied  China  deeply  come  back  with  the  same  story. 
After  years  of  study,  the  European  discovers  that  he 
knows  nothing :  the  difference  of  nature  is  too  great.  It 
is  not  credible  that  the  Japanese  would  find  anything 
resembling  this  difficulty.  Their  position  in  the  East  is 
that  of  Orientals  who  have  successfully  assimilated 
European  knowledge.  Now,  the  European  races,  and 
more  specially  the  English  speaking  peoples,  have  become 
much  more  definitely  the  propagandists  of  civilisation  (as 
they  understand  it),  than  of  Christianity.  They  do  not 
feel  authorised  to  use  force  to  impose  Christianity;  but 
they  do  feel  justified  to  use  force  in  the  interests  of 
“  civilisation.”  The  Chinese,  as  highly  civilised  and  as 
efficient  people  in  some  ways  as  the  world  ever  saw,  have 
been  converted  to  European  ideals  of  efficiency  and 
civilisation ;  they  seek  to  adopt  European  methods  of  war 
and  of  government.  They  have  gone  for  instruction 
chiefly  to  America — and  of  late  in  some  measure  to  Russia. 
Europe  looks  on  with  a  mixture  of  annoyance  and  con¬ 
tempt;  but  continues  to  send  out  missionaries  of  the  gospel 
of  civilisation,  who  operate  upon  the  student  class. 

Europe,  however,  begins  to  have  a  new  orthodoxy — 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  in  the  name  of  this, 
Europe  may  feel  called  on  to  stereotype  the  boundaries  of 
Chinese  territory  as  they  existed  at  the  moment  when 
China  joined  the  League.  In  the  name  of  the  sacredness 
of  nationality,  Japan  may  be  prevented  from  extending 
her  rule  on  the  Continent.  If  so,  the  gospel  of  “  civilisa¬ 
tion  ”  is  likely  to  suffer.  All  our  public  code  of  life  is 
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now  linked  up  with  acceptance  of  democracy,  and  under 
democracy  decent  government  is  only  possible  by  public 
spirit  and  patriotism.  Lord  Rawlinson  (whose  life  has 
just  been  very  well  written  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice), 
told  the  Indians,  when  he  was  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  that  they  could  not  argue  from  Japan  to  the 
case  of  India.  Japan  was  a  nation,  and  ardently  patriotic; 
India  was  a  continent,  and  had  no  patriotism.  Now  China 
may  be  a  good  deal  more  like  a  nation  than  India,  and  it 
is  (as  for  that  matter  also  is  India)  pervaded  by  enthusiasm 
for  the  abstract  idea  of  country;  but  there  is  very  little 
evidence  that  patriotism  or  public  spirit  has  the  same 
effective  force  as  in  Japan,  or  in  France,  Germany,  or 
America.  Assuming  that  China  is  committed  to  the 
European  ideal  of  civilisation  (as  seems  to  be  agreed),  how 
will  she  best  learn  to  adapt  that  ideal  to  her  own  nature? 
Not,  assuredly,  from  Europe,  across  an  admitted  barrier 
of  mutual  incomprehension.  She  may  be  too  proud  to 
learn,  as  a  voluntary  pupil,  under  Japanese  teaching; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  teaching  must  be 
given  where  China  is  under  Japanese  rule,  de  facto  or 
de  jure.  And  it  would  be  a  strange  irony  if  the  Powers 
in  their  anxiety  to  diffuse  civilisation  and  to  enforce  peace 
were  to  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  the  Japanese  from 
extending  their  rule  in  Manchuria — where  the  interests 
both  of  peace  and  of  civilisation  require  that  it  should 
spread. 

A  vast  deal  of  casuistry  must  be  in  preparation  if  we 
are  to  fit  in  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  its  principles  with  our  political  creed.  So  far, 
clerics  and  lay  preachers,  theologians  and  moralists,  appear 
to  have  swallowed  its  principles  whole;  but  they  are  not 
digested  into  our  system.  For  instance,  do  we  mean  that 
it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  maintain  for  time  and  eternity  the 
“  national  ”  boundaries  fixed  in  the  year  1919,  or  at  least 
to  ensure  that  they  shall  not  be  altered  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  people  inside  them?  If  so,  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  preventing.  Suppose  there  had  been  a 
League  of  Nations  in  1066,  and  the  Conqueror  had  been 
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barred  from  his  undoubtedly  beneficent  conquest?  And 
so  on.  But,  leaving  outside  our  view  questions  concerning 
the  nations  who  indisputably  have  a  right  to  rank  as 
such — what  about  the  formidable  conflicts  between  the 
principle  of  nationality  and  the  principle  of  efficiency 
where  national  rights  are  claimed?  Is  it  an  accepted 
maxim  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  “  Good  government 
is  no  substitute  for  self-government  ”  ?  It  is  certainly 
true  that  democracy  is  only  possible  where  you  have  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  but  is  it  true  that  every  people 
has  a  national  right  to  a  democratic  Government?  All 
these  problems  are  raised  by  such  a  book  as  Lord  Ronald- 
shay’s  volume  on  Lord  Curzon's  Indian  Administration. 
No  abler  man  than  Lord  Curzon  has  been  Viceroy  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  certainly  none  has  been  more  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mission.  Yet,  as  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 
has  written  of  him  (out  of  long  and  intimate  intercourse) ; 
“  He  was  the  high  priest  of  British  efficiency,  which  was 
for  him  the  hall-mark  of  our  racial  superiority.”  From 
that  attitude  it  is  not  a  long  way  to  that  of  a  Calcutta  news¬ 
paper  (quoted  by  Chirol  in  the  same  chapter  of  his  Fifty 
Years  in  a  Changing  World)'.  “The  only  people  who 
have  a  right  to  India  are  the  British  :  the  so-called  Indians 
have  no  right  whatever.”  Curzon,  indeed,  would  have 
denounced  this  sentence  fiercely.  .  Every  Indian  had,  in 
his  eyes,  full  right  to  justice  before  the  law  and  to  pro¬ 
tection  from  it.  He  gave  full  measure  of  his  sincerity 
by  enforcing  penalties  against  British  soldiers  for  offences 
against  natives  and  even  by  penalising  regiments  in  which 
he  thought  the  regimental  authorities  had  failed  to  impose 
due  penalties.  More  than  that,  he  appealed  with  all  the 
resources  of  his  power  to  the  imagination  of  India  by 
restoring  and  reviving  all  its  historic  and  spectacular 
beauty.  But  he  certainly  did  not  think  that  Indians  had 
a  right  to  make  the  laws  under  which  they  should  live; 
and  when  he  had  to  choose  between  his  own  view  of 
administrative  efficiency  and  Indian  national  sentiment, 
sentiment  was  pushed  roughly  aside,  and  Bengal  was 
partitioned.  The  modern  nationalism  of  India  meant  all 
the  less  to  him  because  it  was  based  on  European  ideas. 
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Gandhi,  who  believed  that  the  government  of  India  must 
be  “  based  on  the  free  will  of  the  people  expressed  by 
manhood  suffrage,  for  which  Indians  were  already  ripe,” 
could  only  have  stirred  Lord  Curzon’s  mockery :  and  the 
mockery  would  have  had  justification.  Manhood  suffrage 
to-day  would  probably  be  as  serviceable  to  India  as  a 
sausage  to  a  sea  anemone.  Yet  the  tide  has  turned  definitely 
against  men  of  Curzon’s  belief :  India  stands  committed 
to  experiments  in  the  European  system  of  government, 
just  as  China  does,  and  would  remain  so  committed  even 
if  every  English  authority  left  the  country.  Yet  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  this  modern  nationalism 
imported  from  Europe  to  the  East  denationalises  the 
Orientals;  and  it  is  possible  that  English  rulers  may  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  a  demand  from  the  Native 
States  in  India,  crying  to  be  delivered  from  the  invasion 
of  democracy.  Native  princes  would  probably  prefer  to 
owe  feudal  allegiance  direct  to  the  British  Government 
than  to  come  under  an  Indian  authority  constituted  on  any 
sort  of  democratic  lines,  and  based  on  any  form  of  suffrage. 
Just  as  North-eastern  Ireland  prayed  to  have  Ireland 
partitioned,  that  a  particular  section  of  Irish  life  might  be 
sure  of  preserving  its  own  special  traditions,  so  quite 
possibly  the  native  princes  might  prefer  to  be  separated 
politically  from  the  modern  India — but  in  order  to 
preserve,  not  the  ascendancy  of  a  planter  stock,  but  what 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  India  of  the  Great  Moghul. 

Ireland  is  just  now  coming  into  some  of  her  own  in¬ 
heritance.  We — God  forgive  us — invented  the  art  of  par¬ 
liamentary  obstruction  as  a  regular  weapon.  It  was  used 
by  Irishmen  to  break  up  the  traditions  of  a  parliament 
which  they  did  not  respect  and  to  reduce  its  procedure  to 
impotence.  Nowadays  we  have  a  Parliament  of  our  own, 
and  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  it  a  large  body  of 
members  who  regard  it  as  an  alien  or  misbegotten  in¬ 
stitution,  and  therefore  go  gleefully  to  work  at  the  business 
of  bringing  it  into  public  contempt.  Ireland  will  have  its 
turn  of  interminable,  deliberate  waste  of  time  and  of  forced 
legislation  to  deal  with  this  phenomenon.  It  should  be 
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said  that  some  sympathy  is  due  to  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his 
following.  They  found  out  an  ingenious  way  to  use  the 
written  Constitution  as  a  possible,  even  a  hopeful,  means 
of  destroying  the  pact  on  which  the  Constitution  rested ; 
and  they  used  the  clause  (introduced  in  a  flush  of  demo¬ 
cratic  enthusiasm)  by  which  the  electorate  could  initiate 
legislation.  Having  procured  the  necessary  amount  of 
signatures  (75,cxx)),  they  proposed  to  submit  a  measure 
repealing  the  clause  which  prescribes  an  agreed  oath  of 
allegiance.  As  everybody  who  remembers  that  history  is 
aware,  the  Treaty  which  gave  birth  to  the  Free  State  was 
nearly  wrecked  on  this  question,  and  only  at  the  eleventh 
hour  was  a  compromise  reached.  Mr.  de  Valera,  however, 
very  characteristically  argues  that  the  Treaty  does  not  lay 
down  that  an  oath  of  allegiance  is  necessary,  but  only  that 
if  an  oath  is  taken  it  shall  be  in  these  words.  Mr. 
Cosgrave’s  Government,  having  disposed  of  the  proposal 
to  use  the  initiative  by  an  ingenious  tactical  move  (for 
which  necessity  was  the  only  justification)  are  now  doing 
what  they  should  have  done  years  ago ;  they  propose  to 
get  rid  of  both  initiative  and  referendum  from  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  In  practice  these  ultra-democratic  gadgets 
prove  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  Swiss,  it  seems,  can 
use  them;  but  we  are  not  all  Swiss.  At  the  same  time, 
another  democratic  formula  is  to  be  scrapped.  Under  the 
Constitution,  our  Second  Chamber,  the  Senate,  was  to  be 
renewed  by  elections  every  four  years,  with  the  entire 
electorate  voting  as  one  constituency.  We  had  one  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  plan.  Less  than  one-quarter  of  the  electorate 
voted,  and  those  who  did  vote  showed  singularly  little 
discrimination  in  their  choice  of  senators.  It  is  proposed 
now  that  every  three  years  one-third  of  the  Senate  shall 
retire,  and  the  Senate  and  Bail,  voting  together  as  one 
body,  shall  elect  the  new  senators  (twenty  in  number) 
from  a  panel  prepared  under  certain  conditions  not  yet 
defined. 


The  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  has  a  talent  for  challeng¬ 
ing  interest.  As  everybody  knows,  Mr.  Yeats  is  its  chief 
director,  being  associated  with  Lady  Gregory  and  Mr. 
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Lennox  Robinson.  The  theatre  is  now  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  which  means  that  it  is  generally  filled,  though  the 
prices  are  so  low  and  the  seating  room  so  small  that  it  can 
never  earn  much  money  for  anybody.  But  it  pays  its 
way,  and  in  the  old  days,  when  Synge  was  writing  for 
it,  this  was  hard  to  accomplish.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to 
the  sudden  vogue  brought  to  it  by  the  work  of  one  author, 
Mr.  O’Casey.  Mr.  Yeats,  indeed,  says  quite  frankly  that, 
but  for  Mr.  O’Casey,  the  Irish  National  Theatre  would 
probably  not  now  exist.  Mr.  O’Casey’s  plays  had  an 
extraordinary  vogue  in  Dublin;  then  they  were  brought 
over  to  London  and  made  a  greater  name  for  their  author, 
for  the  players,  and  for  the  theatre  than  had  ever  been 
dreamed  of  as  possible.  For  a  matter  of  two  years,  if 
not  three,  Mr.  O’Casey  has  produced  nothing.  Now  he 
submits  a  new  play  to  the  Abbey’s  directors.  They  refuse 
to  produce  it.  Nobody  doubts  that  it  would  draw  crowded 
houses  in  Dublin,  for  a  time  at  all  events;  there  is  no 
objection  taken  on  the  score  of  risk.  Mr.  Yeats  and  his 
colleagues  reject  it  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  them  artistically  good  enough.  This  is,  of  course, 
from  the  ordinary  standpoint,  no  way  to  conduct  a  theatre ; 
but,  artistically,  one  may  be  thankful  (whether  the  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  play  is  right  or  wrong)  that  such  a  theatre 
exists.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  O’Casey  has  not 
taken  the  rebuff  meekly,  and  Ireland  is  enjoying  a  perusal 
of  the  entire  correspondence  in  which  Mr.  O’Casey  lays 
about  him  lustily.  His  play.  The  Silver  Tassie,  seems 
to  be  concerned  with  the  European  War,  as  Mr.  O’Casey 
divined  it  from  conversation  with  returned  soldiers  in 
Dublin  (of  whom  there  were  many,  though  there  were 
many  also  who  did  not  return);  and  we  are  all  to  have  the 
chance  to  read  it,  if  not  to  see  it  acted,  before  long.  I 
hope  that  Mr.  O’Casey  may  be  right  and  that  The  Silver 
Tassie  may  prove  to  be  an  advance,  and  not  a  falling  off, 
in  his  achievement.  But,  anyhow,  it  is  good  to  see  a  first- 
class  row  between  persons  for  whom  literature  is  a  live 
thing;  and,  beyond  yea  or  nay,  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  O’Casey, 
in  all  other  respects  the  most  unlike  of  God’s  creatures, 
are  alike  in  this. 
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By  Violet  A.  Simpson 

At  last  the  wave  of  passion  sweeping  over  the  West  Country  had 
broken — into  a  pool  of  emotions,  swift-changing  as  bubbles.  The 
fortnight-long  reign  of  the  uncrowned  King  was  over;  Sedgemoor 
lost;  Monmouth  a  prisoner. 

Above  the  Sedgemoor  plain  the  July  heat  hung  in  layers  of  close 
mist  through  which  neither  the  sun  nor  the  upper  air  currents  could 
penetrate.  Only  at  intervals  within  its  dark  depths  of  distance 
appeared  black  specks,  shifting  in  shape,  otherwise  stationary — 
carrion  birds,  attracted  from  Welsh  fastnesses  by  the  smells  of 
slaughter,  waiting  their  turn.  Hanging  in  mid-air  they  surveyed  the 
battlefield,  where  bands  of  Colonel  Kirke's  artillerymen  stolidly  dug 
graves,  and  in  and  about  the  ruined  cornfields  the  countryfolk 
searched  for  bodies,  stealthily  sorting  out  those  of  their  kin  to  save 
them  from  the  desecration  of  a  common  grave.  Stealthily  but 
doggedly,  fear  waiting  upon  them,  the  grim  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
retribution  even  for  such  acts  of  decency  might  not  be  the  next  day’s 
portion. 

So  at  last  this  day  slid  to  an  end,  and  as  the  earth  turned  slowly 
from  its  searchlight,  almost  as  if  thankful  to  escape  from  the  remorse¬ 
less  exposure  of  Man's  defiling  passions,  a  sudden  breeze  sprang  up — 
sigh  of  relief  that,  though  nothing  could  undo  his  work,  at  least 
now  it  could  be  left  in  the  hell  of  memory.  Cool  and  sweet  from 
the  Bristol  Channel  the  wind  swept  over  the  plain,  and  the  toilers 
lifted  grateful  eyes,  baring  their  heads  as  they  straightened  their 
backs,  praying  in  their  sick  hearts  that  the  soft  moisture  foreshadowed 
a  night  of  dew  to  finish  their  attempts  at  purification. 

Over  the  lush  meadows  it  passed,  drawing  into  itself  fragrances 
of  honeysuckle  and  briar  hedges ;  over  the  clumps  of  forest  trees,  full¬ 
leaved,  outl5nng  bulwarks  to  the  New  Forest ;  over  pine-dotted  tracts 
of  moor,  whispering  the  story  of  desolation,  passing  on  with  half 
the  bitterness  gone,  and  in  its  stead  the  soothing  of  fresh  foliage,  the 
scent  of  honey-filled  heather,  the  acrid  healing  of  pine-breath.  So 
to  Ringwood,  following  in  the  wake  of  victor  and  vanquished,  as 
if  unwilling  to  lose  the  chance  of  softening  the  heart  of  the  one, 
bringing  balm  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  troopers,  patrolling  in  stolid  gangs  through  the  village  street, 
never  out  of  sight  of  the  inn  where  the  Royal  prisoner  lay,  wearily 
indifferent  as  to  where  their  horses  placed  their  stumbling  feet,  raised 
their  heads  to  meet  it  as  gladly  as  had  their  comrades  on  Sedgemoor. 
They  were  men  of  the  Sussex  Regiment,  and,  as  Anglo-Saxons,  with 
small  taste  for  the  aftermath  of  battle — cruelties  and  revenge.  Besides, 
they  were  no  more  Papists  than  the  men  of  Devon  and  Somerset. 
They  fought  at  command,  for  the  power  symbolising  authority. 
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Individually,  from  Colonel  Legge  downwards,  their  sympathies  were 
with  the  lost  cause.  One  and  all  would  be  glad  to  say  farewell  to 
the  work. 

Groups  of  men  and  women  stood  about  the  causeways,  lingering 
still  where  they  had  stood  to  see  the  prisoner  brought  in.  They  were 
no  Papists  either,  these  Hampshire  folk.  All  such  in  Ringwood  were 
gathered  about  the  church  porch,  openly  professing  their  creed  since 
King  and  State  were  victoriously  its  champions.  They  owned  no 
chapel,  had  never  up  to  now  dared  hint  at  rites  practised.  Now 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Established  Church  the  priest  in  full 
vestments  recited  vespers,  the  band  of  worshippers  openly  respond¬ 
ing.  The  note  of  triumph  was  patent;  though  the  service  was  in 
Latin,  its  significance  was  clear.  Well,  these  also  had  suffered  afore¬ 
time  for  their  faith.  .  .  .  The  Angelus-wind  touched  the  haggard, 
triumphing  faces  compassionately.  .  .  .  Should  not  all  be  free  to 
pray  freely,  even  as  it  was  free  to  carry  its  message? 

So  at  last  it  reached  the  inn,  where  all  day  long  in  stagnant  air 
two  flags,  half-mast  high,  had  clung  about  the  staff.  One  was  a 
Royal  Standard,  the  other  a  White  Ensign  with  a  red  cross.  At 
first  people  had  asked  which  flag  symbolised  which  king.  Next, 
why,  conflict  over,  one  was  not  removed?  No  one  asked  these 
questions  of  either  the  innkeeper  or  his  wife.  Mistress  Peden  never 
answered  questions,  only  looked  and  smiled  in  tight-lipped  way. 
Master  Peden  had  avowedly  neither  religion  nor  politics.  He  gave 
liberally  to  those  who  asked,  never  quarrelled,  never  mentioned  those 
above  him  without  respect,  those  below  without  tolerance.  Why 
should  not  the  Royal  Standard  float  before  his  inn?  Why  not  along¬ 
side  of  the  Christian  symbol?  Enough !  Victory  for  King  James  and 

Popery  or  no -  Now,  what  with  nights  of  dew  and  days  of  heat, 

the  ropes  were  strained,  the  knots  fixed.  Would  Colonel  Legge  be 
pleased  to  order  a  trooper  to  climb  the  flagstaff  and  adjust  them 
as  His  Honour  directed?  Colonel  Legge  merely  glanced  up,  shaking 
his  head  as  if  the  matter  were  too  trivial  for  notice.  There  had 
been  no  air  of  elation  about  him  as  he  had  escorted  the  wide-eyed 
Duke  through  the  village  to  the  inn. 

Mistress  Nancy  Peden,  curtsying  profoundly  with  downcast  eyes 
as  they  passed  within,  had  then  taken  her  wheel  and  placed  herself 
directly  beneath  the  flagstaff.  On  through  the  sullen  hours  the  whirr 
of  her  loom  kept  rh5dhm  to  the  hoof-beats  along  the  cobble-paved 
streets,  the  murmur  of  voices  from  the  upper  chamber  where  the 
prisoner  waited,  and  the  clink  of  sentries’  spurs.  Only  when  the 
breeze  rustled  in  the  forlorn  bits  of  bunting  she  glanced  up,  and  a 
change  passed  over  her  quiet  features.  For  the  herald  of  nightfall 
had  a  special  message  for  her.  Up  at  the  fateful  window  she  cast 
a  fox-glance.  As  if  in  reply  a  shadow  crossed  the  half-screened 
lattice — the  outline  of  a  woman's  head  and  arm.  Nancy  turned  her 
eyes  sharply  away  to  the  space  of  heather  fronting  the  inn — moor¬ 
land  purpling  into  black  where  it  met  the  line  of  horizon,  threaded 
by  the  white  road  running  west. 
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“  She  should  be  here.” 

The  sentry  wheeled. 

"  You  spoke,  mistress?  ” 

She  flicked  a  finger  over  her  wheel. 

"  I  am  expecting  the — customer  for  whom  I  weave  this.  I  observed 
that  she  tarried.” 

*'  Gewgaws!  Now!  Ye  women! 

‘‘  By’r  leave,  sir,  y'  stand  in  my  light.” 

He  guffawed,  turning  wearily  on  his  heel.  The  movement  brought 
him  facing  the  east,  and  he  caught  sight  of  two  riders  clattering 
up  the  road,  their  horses  flecked  with  foam,  spent  with  fatigue,  yet 
spurred  to  full  speed.  The  sight  of  such  haste  alone  was  enough  to 
rouse  attention.  The  next  moment,  as  the  rider  drew  rein  abruptly 
before  the  inn,  he  hastily  presented  arms.  Everyone  knew  the  Earl 
of  Faversham,  Generalissimo,  by  sight.  Before  he  could  dismount 
Nancy  Peden  was  at  the  side  of  his  companion,  guiding  his  horse 
to  the  block  steps. 

“  The  Duchess  is  here,  my  lady,”  she  whispered. 

Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth  tore  from  before  her  face  the  veil 
swathing  her  from  head  to  foot. 

“  Ayez  pitie  de  mot.  O  mon  Dieu!  " 

Lord  Faversham  pushed  Nancy  aside  and  lifted  the  Baroness  from 
the  saddle,  jealously,  but  as  the  lover  who  is  also  the  worshipper. 
Nancy,  slipping  past,  flung  open  the  great  double  doors.  In  poured 
the  low-lying  sun,  making  a  sea  of  the  oak-lined  house-place.  Right 
in  front  rose  the  shallow-stepped  staircase,  with  double  balustrades, 
finely  carved.  To  the  left,  closed  doors  concealed  passages  which  led 
away  to  the  kitchens;  on  the  right,  the  deep-mouthed  hearth,  half 
hidden  behind  a  tall  screen,  ran  in  like  a  lair.  At  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  two  sentries  stood ;  at  the  turn  of  the  landing  stage  appeared 
the  jack-boots  of  two  more;  one  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  to 
each  passage  on  the  left.  Otherwise  the  house-place  was  empty; 
Lord  Faversham  threw  a  quick  glance  round. 

“  Inform  Colonel  Legge  of  my  arrival.”  Then,  to  Nancy,  “  At¬ 
tend  Her  Ladyship.  Fetch  wine  and  food.  Pull  that  screen  round.” 

Even  while  speaking  he  placed  Lady  Henrietta  upon  the  settle 
within  the  chimney-corner,  and  himself  pushed  the  screen  before  her. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  down  at  her,  then  dropped  on  one 
knee.  Nancy,  coming  back  with  sponge  and  basin,  wine  and  food, 
caught  the  word  “  Courage!  ”  As  he  rose,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
his  pale  eyes  were  moist. 

The  door  on  the  left  opened ;  Colonel  Legge  appeared.  Lord 
Faversham,  striding  across,  held  out  his  hand  in  silent  greeting,  and 
the  hvo  re-entered  the  apartment. 

“  Hark!  ”  cried  Lady  Henrietta. 

Nancy  glanced  upwards.  “  It  is  his  room,”  she  murmured,  while 
with  deft  fingers  she  removed  the  swathing  veil  and  loosened  the 
neck  of  Lady  Henrietta's  closely-fitting  riding  dress.  The  girl's  head 
fell  suddenly  against  the  elder  woman's  breast.  Nancy  looked  down 
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upon  the  adored  face  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Ah !  Where  was  now 
the  dimpled  beauty  of  the  seventeen-year-old  Jupiter  of  the  Calisto 
masque?  Where  the  later  glory  of  the  woman  awakened  to  love? 
Lady  Henrietta's  features  were  indeed  those  of  girlhood  still,  moulded 
at  twenty-eight  to  what  was  perhaps  their  height  of  possible  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  all  that  makes  youth  in  essence  was  gone.  Haggard  lines 
graven  by  sleepless  nights  and  brooding  days  furrowed  the  brow ; 
the  texture  of  the  cheeks  had  become  channelled  by  tears;  the  lips 
were  locked  in  a  pale  line ;  the  eyelids  drooped  in  withered  folds. 
Yet  in  its  expression  of  imcomplaining  endurance  the  face  had  its 
claim  to  childhood. 

“  Those  are  children’s  feet.”  Lady  Henrietta  opened  her  soft 
dark  eyes  suddenly.  ”  Hers?  ” 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  wrenched  herself  free  from  Nancy’s 
ministering  hand,  and,  bowing  to  her  knees,  rocked  to  and  fro. 

”  Ayez  pitie  de  lui — de  lui!  O  mon  Dieu.  .  .!  ” 

The  "  de  moi  "  was  forgotten  ;  in  breathless  monotone  she  repeated 
the  selfless  prayer. 

Nancy  stepped  behind  her,  ringed  her  forehead  with  her  own 
two  hands,  and  pulled  back  the  fair  head  until  it  rested  once  more 
against  her  breast. 

"  The  Duchess  will  be  your  help.  Surely  the  Lord  is  about  thy 
path.  Else  why?  ...” 

She  glanced  significantly  at  the  door  behind  which  Lord  Faversham 
was  using  his  influence  on  behalf  of  his  rival  for  the  sake  of  this 
beloved  woman.  Then  slowly  she  began  to  smooth  out  the  lines  in 
the  dear  face  so  close  to  hers,  only  stopping  to  hold  wine-sopped 
bread  to  the  pallid  lips.  Henrietta  submitted  like  a  tired  child; 
gradually  the-  choking  sobs  subsided,  the  clenched  hands  fell  into 
her  lap. 

Round  the  comer  of  the  screen  stepped  Lord  Faversham.  Grave, 
almost  sombre  was  his  expression,  yet  Nancy’s  eyes  softened  as  they 
fell  upon  him.  Back  to  memory  rushed  the  day  when  at  Toddington 
she  had  been  witness  to  his  first  realisation  of  the  uselessness  of  his 
suit,  when  with  her  own  lips  Lady  Henrietta  had  told  him  of  the 
guilty  links  binding  her  to  James  of  Monmouth,  and  by  the  unflinch¬ 
ing  courage  of  her  avowal  had  won  from  him  a  vow  of  life-long 
service.  Nancy  recognised  that  the  hour  was  now  at  hand  for  the 
fulfilment  of  that  pledge. 

He  stood  half-hidden  by  the  screen,  his  hand  shielding  his  eyes. 
Mistress  Peden  watched  the  twitching  of  the  thin  lips.  Suddenly  the 
hand  fell  and  his  glance  met  hers. 

“  I  have  seen  you  before.  Where?  ” 

”  Toddington  Manor.”  • 

His  curtness  was  natural  in  the  great  nobleman  addressing  an 
inferior,  but  Nancy  guessed  at  a  physical  reason  in  dryness  of  lip. 

“  Her  serving-maid?  ” 

”  And  foster-sister.  Now  Mistress  Peden  here.” 

His  eyes  shone. 
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"  Then  it  was  you  who  was  playing  at  being  queens  with  her  that 
day?  ” 

"  Yes." 

"Fifteen  years  ago — a  mere  child.  I  loved  her  then — never  a 
woman  since.” 

"  She  draws  love.” 

"  Draws  as  she  gives — the  best,  highest,  most  ideal.” 

He  broke  off  as  if  fascinated  by  the  gentle  movement  of  Nancy’s 
fingers  over  the  sleeper’s  brow. 

"And  we  ask  but  to  serve  her,”  she  whispered. 

The  Earl  nodded  assent  slowly.  All  sense  of  the  social  gulf  between 
them  had  gone :  in  his  eyes,  meeting  those  of  the  innkeeper’s  wife,  shone 
the  light  which  implies  understanding  between  equals. 

"  I  kissed  her  then — idly,  as  a  man  kisses  a  child.  She  resented 
it — not  as  a  child;  and  afterwards — afterwards  with  womanly  tender¬ 
ness  of  heart,  lest  she  should  have  wounded  my  feelings — she  kissed 
me,  voluntarily.  Child-woman,  woman-child,  generous,  warm¬ 
hearted,  my  queen  to  the  end.” 

"  To  the  end?  ” 

"To  the  very  end — and  knowing  all  the  truth.” 

Nancy’s  quiet  face  worked  suddenly. 

"And  may  such  love  win  her  to  its  shelter!  ”  she  exclaimed 
fiercely.  "Amen.  Amen!” 

Henrietta  stirred,  woke,  and  sat  up. 

"  It  is  time?  ” 

"It  is  time,”  repeated  Lord  Faversham. 

"  I  was  not  asleep,”  she  said  quietly.  "  But  far  away.  With  God, 
I  think.” 

He  gave  her  his  hand,  ceremoniously  handing  her  across  the  house- 
place. 

"  The  first  door  on  the  upper  landing.” 

She  withdrew  her  hand  gently,  made  a  formal  curtsy  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  "  I  will  trouble  you  no  further,  my  lord.” 

Lord  Faversham  stepped  back  immediately,  bowing  profoundly. 
His  movement  placed  him  between  her  and  the  only  sentry  left  in 
the  hall.  With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  motioned  the  man  to  withdraw. 

From  the  open  door  the  stream  of  sunlight  fell  like  a  pathway  across 
the  floor  and  up  the  staircase.  Along  it  moved  Henrietta  Wentworth 
— slowly,  her  dark  habit  trailing  behind  her ;  one  hand,  bloodless  by 
contrast,  grasping  its  folds,  the  other  stretched  out  as  though  that  of  a 
blind  woman  feeling  her  way.  Yet  she  moved  on  steadily.  On  the 
left  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  stood  Lord  Faversham,  watching ;  on 
the  right,  Nancy,  watching  him.  It  seemed  to  Mistress  Peden  that 
at  this  moment  it  was  the  man  who  needed  her  sympathy  most  .  .  . 
For  already  it  was  that  which  lay  before  her  which  obviously  absorbed 
the  brain  of  this  mistress  and  foster-sister — the  man  whom  each  step 
brought  nearer  .  .  .  Thrown  aside  all  that  had  led  up  to  this  hour: 
heart  and  soul  in  the  selfless  selfishness  of  passion  crying  out  towards 
the  being  she  loved,  his  personality  filling  the  present,  his  influence 
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claiming  the  future  as  it  had  governed  the  past  .  .  .  Nancy  sighed 
as  she  watched  Lord  Faversham. 

Abruptly,  as  if  all  at  once  realising  her  scrutiny,  he  rounded 
savagely  upon  her ;  she  shrank,  then  realised  that  his  eyes  held  no 
consciousness  of  her  personality, 

“  I  have  done  all  a  man  could — secured  the  audience  with  His 
Majesty — been  convoy,  protector  here.  All,  all  to  help  her — back — 
to  him.  ...”  A  red  light  gleamed  in  his  sombre  eyes  ;  perspiration 
broke  out  on  his  forehead;  his  fingers  worked  like  steel  coils. 

"  Had  it  been  your  sister,  my  lord,  you  could  not  have  done  it.” 

He  struck  one  fist  into  the  other. 

"  Ha !  You  see  it?  You  understand?  For  one’s  sister — wise  judg¬ 
ment  unbiased.  Here,  here — wholly  against  my  judgment,  prudence, 
her  good  name  even  ...” 

"  But  for  herself  the  one  thing  left.” 

He  seized  Nancy’s  hand. 

“God  bless  you  for  saying  it  .  .  .  God  bless  you  ...” 

And  Nancy  Peden,  wondering,  experienced  the  shock  of  realising 
that  at  times  human  beings  may  meet  in  this  world  as  if  out  of  it. 

The  sentinels  had  disappeared  from  the  landing  stage.  At  the  head 
of  the  staircase  stood  Colonel  Legge.  He  bowed  as  Lady  Henrietta 
reached  him,  unlocked  the  door  before  which  he  stood,  and  motioned 
her  to  enter.  “I  shall  await  your  pleasure  here,  madam,”  he  said 
formally  and  as  if  unaware  of  her  identity.  “  In  the  passage.  This 
door  is  that  of  the  ante-room.  His  Grace  of  Monmouth  sits  in  the 
adjoining  apartment.” 

Henrietta  paused,  and  then,  instead  of  curts)dng,  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  My  thanks  to  you,  sir.” 

Her  voice  was  very  gentle,  low,  vibrating  with  emotion  ;  she  rested 
her  dark  eyes  on  his  with  a  smile  in  their  mournful  depths.  Moved 
by  sudden  impulse.  Colonel  Legge  stooped  and  kissed  the  outstretched 
hand.  The  door  of  the  ante-room  closed  gently  behind  her,  but  he 
still  stood  looking  after  her,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  the  prisoner. 
"  She  will  find — what?  She  expects  ...  I  hope  she  may  be  able  to 
be  of  service  to  him,  but  I  wish  it  now  for  her  sake  only.” 

Folding  his  arms  over  his  chest,  he  too  waited. 

The  ante-room  was  flooded  with  western  glow.  Its  two  lattices 
were  open  ;  the  lilting  breeze  wafted  in  the  fragrance  of  nodding  roses 
and  jasmine,  sweet-briar  and  honeysuckle,  like  the  caressing  welcome 
of  friendship.  Lady  Henrietta  paused,  her  tear-weakened  eyes 
dazzled,  her  senses  confused :  this  empty  room  seemed  full  of  flutter¬ 
ing  witnesses.  She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  heart,  and  the  crackle 
of  the  Parchment  of  Freedom  hidden  within  the  bosom  of  her  dress 
all  at  once  flung  memory  back  to  the  day  of  the  great  thunderstorm 
at  Toddington,  when  in  that  fateful  meeting  with  her  Royal  lover 
they  had  confessed  their  mutual  passion.  Again  she  heard  the  crack 
of  the  thunder,  the  rip  of  the  lightning,  scented  the  fragrance  of  the 
dripping  honeysuckle  bower  in  which  they  had  sought  shelter,  shud- 
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dered  at  the  unearthly  rustling  of  the  storm-tossed  foliage  around, 
while  hidden  secure  from  the  prying  outer  world  and  locked  in  his 
arms  she  listened  to  his  vows,  spoke  her  own  .  .  .  Once  more  his 
breath  seemed  to  fan  her  hair,  she  felt  his  lips  on  hers,  heard  the 
sweet  murmur  of  his  love  for  her  .  .  . 

But  it  was  the  rustle  of  a  woman’s  garments,  the  tap  of  wooden- 
heeled  shoes  on  the  uncarpeted  floor,  the  patter  of  children’s  feet  which 
created  the  Dream  .  .  ,  Henrietta  opened  her  eyes  to  see  within  a 
few  feet  of  her,  holding  back  the  curtain  dividing  the  two  rooms, 
Anne,  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  two  dark-eyed  boys  standing 
beside  her  .  .  ,  Ah !  What  a  reality !  .  .  .  But  at  least  the  moment 
had  come.  He  was  near.  She  would  see  him,  hear  his  voice,  touch 
his  hand  .  .  . 

“Madam?  ’’  queried  the  Duchess. 

It  was  years  since  the  two  women  had  met,  not  since  seventeen- 
year-old  Henrietta  had  acted  as  the  innocent  Nymph  of  the  Masque 
and  Anne  of  Monmouth  had  been  but  twenty-two.  The  child  had 
become  the  broken  woman  of  eight-and-twenty — small  wonder  that 
she  stood  unrecognised. 

“  It  is  to  see  the  Duke  of  Monmouth — from — his  Uncle,’’  said  Lady 
Henrietta  simply. 

“The  King?  ’’  The  exclamation  leapt  out,  less  in  surprise  than  in 
expectation  fulfilled.  From  the  suspicious  warder  of  her  rights  the 
Duchess  became  suddenly  the  hostess  eager  to  exercise  them.  She 
stepped  to  one  side,  with  a  quick  gesture  inviting  the  visitor  to  pass 
beyond. 

“His  Grace  awaits  you — there.’’ 

For  a  moment  Lady  Henrietta  stood  as  if  numbed  .  .  .  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  ?  After  these  hanying  days  of  fierce  hopes,  all  a-fire  with  passion 
— only  to  be  quenched  by  rain  of  bitter  tears  into  ashes  of  despair ; 
those  days  of  fever  in  the  blood  and  madness  in  the  brain,  nights 
without  a  star.  Heaven  indifferent,  God  silent — after  such  passings 
through  Hell  for  this  man’s  sake,  was  it  possible  that  at  last  she 
was  in  his  very  presence?  .'.  .  One  little  moment  more,  and  his 
eager  eyes  would  be  welcoming  her,  his  voice  falling  like  dew,  his 
warm  fingers  clasping  hers  .  .  .  whilst  before  him  she  placed  the 
guerdon  of  peace  and  safety,  won  for  him  by  her  love  .  .  .  Swiftly 
Henrietta  passed  into  the  further  room. 

Through  two  shut  lattices  came  diamond-shaped  chequers  of  sun¬ 
shine,  but  a  third  was  flung  back,  and  across  the  floor  stretched  a 
single  broad  stream  of  mote-laden  light.  Right  across  the  table,  set 
squarely  in  the  centre  of  the  octagonal  room,  it  fell ;  right  between 
her  and  the  solitary  figure  of  James  of  Monmouth  sitting  at  the  farther 
end.  His  head  was  bent,  his  hands  moved  rapidly  as  his  pen  scratched 
over  the  paper.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  voices  or  footsteps — 
like  a  writer  concentrated  upon  his  purpose,  yet  uncertain  as  to  his 
ideas,  he  wrote,  erased,  tore  up,  then  rewrote.  Mechanically  flinging 
the  tom  fragments  on  to  an  open  brazier  of  lighted  coals  at  his  side, 
his  lips  meantime  moved  unceasingly,  but  without  sound.  He  wore 
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no  cravat,  and  his  ruffles  were  tom  and  filthy.  A  two-days'  growth 
of  beeird  was  on  his  face ;  his  hair  fell  in  uncombed  wisps.  So  much 
could  Henrietta  see  as  Monmouth  stooped  and  scrawled  and  muttered. 
And,  as  if  deprived  of  speech,  the  woman  who  so  loved  him  stood  and 
gazed,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  shuffle  of  his  hand  over  the 
paper,  the  scratch  of  the  pen,  the  rip  of  tearing  sheets. 

As  a  mm-mur  from  some  far-off  shore  came  to  Henrietta’s  brain  the 
sound  of  a  child’s  voice  behind  her. 

“  Is  it  the  Queen,  mother?  ” 

“  Surely,  my  son  .  .  .  God’s  angel  .  .  .  Hush!  ” 

It  was  the  young  boy’s  voice  which  broke  the  spell.  .  .  .  Back  in 
memory  went  Henrietta  Wentworth's  outpouring  of  love  for  her 
own  son,  but  four  years  old,  left  in  Holland,  nameless,  exiled ;  back 
for  one  instant  her  mother’s  throb  of  anguish  to  that  tiny  grave  dug 
at  dead  of  night — ah,  how  long  ago! — under  the  Toddington  oaks, 
unowned,  unacknowledged,  as  though  it  were  not,  save  for  her  cease¬ 
less  sense  of  loss,  the  never-to-be-effaced  remembrance  of  a  first¬ 
born.  Brothers  to  this  boy — his  sons  as  they!  .  .  .  Involuntarily 
she  threw  out  a  hand,  clasping  and  unclasping  her  fingers  as  if  vainly 
seeking  to  grasp  those  little  shadowy  ones.  .  .  .  Warm  and  soft 
were  the  slender  fingers  laid  within.  She  started  violently,  and 
looked  down  to  see  the  eleven-year-old  James  at  her  side.  Even  in 
that  moment  she  felt  a  pang  of  joy  in  realising  that  her  boy  was  more 
his  father’s  child  than  this  one,  heir  of  his  name  though  he  was. 

"  I  will  take  you  to  my  father.  His  Grace,”  said  little  James  con¬ 
fidently.  Then  Monmouth  raised  his  head,  and  across  that  bar  of 
sunlight  the  eyes  of  the  man  and  woman  met.  But  neither  spoke 
nor  moved ;  no  cry  of  welcoming  love  followed  the  mutual  recog¬ 
nition,  no  movement,  however  involuntary,  towards  an  embrace. 
The  bar  of  sunshine,  like  a  judgment-bar,  lay  between,  and  the  man 
saw  not  only  the  sad,  sweet  face  of  the  woman  he  loved,  but  that 
of  the  guileless  child  wronged  thereby;  while  with  those  tender 
boyish  fingers  in  hers  Henrietta’s  heart  beat  its  last  pulse  for  self. 

”  I  come  by  the  warrant  of  your  uncle.  Look  on  me  as  his 
emissary.”  But  her  face  was  turned  to  the  Duchess. 

”  The  King?  ” 

”  Let  us  say  King — by  act  of  Grace.” 

The  Duchess  suddenly  sprang  forward.  Wrenching  the  boy’s 
fingers  from  Henrietta’s  she  pushed  him  violently  aside ; 

"Henrietta  Wentworth — You!  Here!" 

Henrietta  moved  quietly  aside.  Without  haste,  yet  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  she  threw  off  her  enveloping  veil. 

"  You  have  not  admitted  me  under  false  pretences,  madam,”  she 
said  gently.  "  I  come,  as  I  said,  by  special  warrant,  as  an  emissary 
from  St.  James’s  Court.” 

“  No  better  messenger  could  they  find?  ” 

“Oh,  madam!  None  worthier — volunteered  .  .  .” 

Anne  gazed  steadily  into  her  rival’s  face.  Was  it  possible  that, 
after  all,  but  ten  years  had  passed  since  their  last  meeting?  Hollows, 
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grey-tinted,  for  the  softly-rounded,  rose-hued  cheeks  which  she  re¬ 
membered  as  Henrietta’s  peculiar  charm,  lifeless  the  eyes  which  the 
courtiers  had  been  accustomed  to  describe  as  sun-washed  onyxes; 
sadness  too  deep  for  tears  in  their  depths  instead  of  dimpling  laugh¬ 
ter.  .  .  .  From  fierce  scrutiny  of  the  face  the  Duchess’s  eyes  swept 
remorselessly  over  the  travel-stained  dress,  the  emaciation  of  the 
delicate  hands,  then  she  turned  instinctively  to  the  man  who  sat 
as  if  stunned  at  the  far  end  of  the  table.  ...  If  never  her  lover,  at 
least  the  father  of  her  sons.  .  .  .  And  a  sudden  pity  as  of  woman 
for  woman  softened  her  hard  gaze  momentarily.  Oh!  Was  it  to 
this  that  love  of  him  must  needs  come?  Once  the  ties  of  tender 
friendship  had  bound  her  spirit  to  Henrietta  Wentworth’s;  once  her 
idea  of  man’s  heroism  and  virtue  had  been  stainless.  .  .  .  Was  love 
worth  it?  Was  he  worth  it?  Then  her  hands  realised  her  son’s  form 
beneath  them —  Yes,  ah  yes! 

"  Has  it  been  worth  the  price  to  you,  Henrietta?  ”  she  cried; 
but  the  woman  she  addressed  knew  that  for  the  moment  at  least 
the  harsh  voice  held  no  personal  venom.  In  answer  she  only  smiled. 
How  explain  that  now  love  made  no  more  demands  for  itself?  That 
haggard  figure  was  drawing  such  quality  of  devotion  as  never  the 
gallant  lover  had  done. 

"  Is  it  the  Queen?  ”  queried  the  boy  James  again.  He  stood  half- 
puzzled,  half-scared,  resentful  of  his  mother’s  violent  pressure, 
attracted  by  the  gentle  personality  of  Henrietta ;  old  enough  to  feel, 
though  not  to  understand,  the  tension  in  the  atmosphere.  The  smaller 
boy  Henry,  sucking  his  thumb,  stood  aside,  an  indifferent  spectator. 
At  her  son’s  words  Anne  recollected  herself.  She  brought  down  her 
teeth  on  her  nether  lip,  and  silently  led  the  children  from  the  room. 
Returning,  she  moved  to  the  table,  standing  slightly  to  the  right, 
so  that  she  commanded  the  door  and  also  the  faces  of  her  husband 
and  the  Baroness. 

Lady  Henrietta  drew  the  packet  from  her  bosom. 

“  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  speak.  Let  me  tell  you  all  and  at 
once.  He  knows  what  they  contain,  these  papers  at  the  Hague 
which  the  King  so  wants — papers  entrusted  to  me  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  alone ;  only  we  three  know  the  secret  of  their  whereabouts. 
I  followed  from  Holland.  ...  I  have  been  in  London — was  there 
v/hen  Sedgemoor.  ...”  She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips.  The 
Duchess,  leaning  heavily  on  her  hands  pressed  upon  the  table,  stared 
fixedly  into  Henrietta’s  face.  ...  “I  saw  Lord  Faversham.  I 
obtained  an  interview  with  His  Majesty.  I  told  him  that  the  papers 
existed,  and  he  gave  me  this.  .  .  .  Oh,  Monmouth !  If  you  will  but 
sign  it,  you  are  free  to-morrow.  .  .  .  His  Majesty’s  own  seal  and 
affidavit,  witnessed  and  delivered — Lord  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of 
Rochester,  my  Lords  Sutherland  and  Middleton.  Night  and  day 
have  we  ridden,  night  and  day.  ...  It  is  only  to  sign  it,  and  my 
Lord  Faversham  rides  again  with  me  to  St.  James’s.  .  .  .  Pardon 
and  freedom  for  you . ” 

The  light  scintillated  in  her  eyes,  the  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks. 
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the  laces  at  her  throat  fluttered  with  her  passionately-drawn 
breath. 

"  Sign?  ”  repeated  Monmouth  dully, 

"  That  is  all.  To  authorise  the  Prince  Stadtholder  to  deliver, 
intact,  to  your  uncle  the  packet  we  entrusted  to  him.” 

The  Duchess  snatched  the  paper  as  Lady  Henrietta  held  it  out. 

“  Is  it  not  meet  for  me  to  know  its  contents,  oh,  my  Lady  of  Went¬ 
worth?  ”  A  hard  spot  burnt  on  either  cheek:  a  line  of  white  teeth 
showed  between  her  drawn  lips.  Stepping  back  and  holding  out 
her  other  hand  to  ward  off  interruption,  she  shook  out  and  read  the 
parchment,  slowly  mouthing  each  word.  Then,  with  an  ironical 
curtsy  towards  the  Baroness,  she  held  the  document  just  within 
range  of  the  Duke’s  eyes. 

”  A  simple  means  of  winning  pardon — a  signature.  What  may 
be,  then,  the  value  of  these  papers  at  the  Hague?  ” 

Lady  Henrietta  did  not  reply.  Her  eyes,  warm  with  pity,  were 
roaming  over  the  unkempt  man. 

”  What  are  those  papers?  ”  asked  Anne  again.  She  stooped 
till  her  eyes  were  on  a  level  with  her  husband’s  face.  Monmouth 
turned  his  blindly  upon  her  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

”  Let  me  sign,”  he  muttered.  ”  It  is  over.” 

A  cry  of  joy  burst  from  Henrietta’s  lips. 

“  What  are  they?  ”  repeated  the  Duchess.  She  let  his  fingers 
close  on  the  papers  but  her  own  grip  tightened. 

He  looked  at  her  as  a  child  might,  answering  in  obedience  to  the 
stronger  will. 

”  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard’s  bequest — from  Dr.  Cosin — Bishop  Cosin. 
Do  you  not  know?  The  proofs  of  my  father’s  marriage  to  my 
mother,  Lucy  Walters.  They  existed,  of  course.'  "The  Prince  of 
Orange  knows  it — he  welcomed  me  on  the  strength  of  it.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  over,  done  with — there!  Give  me  the  pen.” 

”  The  black  box?  ” 

He  nodded,  searching  amidst  the  scattered  quills. 

"Free — free!  ”  he  muttered  monotonously.  His  eyes  met  those 
of  Henrietta.  Freedom!  Oh!  What  did  that  not  imply?  The 
right  to  live — and  love  .  .  .  Visions  of  the  gleaming  Hague  rose 
before  Kim — there  would  they  retire,  to  lead  the  life  of  single-hearted 
devotion  to  each  other.  .  .  Away  with  Courts  and  camp 
intrigues.  .  .  . 

"  No!  ”  said  the  Duchess.  "  I  say  No!  ” 

Down  on  the  parchment  came  her  two  outspread  hands.  She 
tore  it  from  under  Monmouth’s,  falling  back  with  head  erect,  eyes 
flashing,  teeth  bared. 

"  Madam!  Madam!  It  is  his  life!  ” 

"  His  life!  Pshaw!  ” 

Anne  faced  about. 

"  You  would  steal  his  heritage,  would  you?  Shame  on  you, 
Henrietta  Wentworth!  Have  you  not  taken  enough  already?  To 
slink,  nameless  as  a  dog,  out  of  his  kingdom  to  dally  with  you 
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where  no  sight  of  outraged  wife  and  children  can  distress  you? 
Shameless  woman!  .  .  .  Never  while  I  breathe  shall  that  paper  be 
signed.” 

Like  an  aspen  tree  stood  Henrietta,  clutching  at  the  table  for  sup¬ 
port,  her  face  stained  with  crimson. 

”  It  is  his  life.  Oh!  Anne,  mercy!  Not  for  myself — ^for  him,  for 
him.  Can  you  love  him,  know  what  love  means  that  you  stop  to 
weigh  a  crown - ” 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat. 

“  Hark  to  her!  ”  said  the  Duchess.  "  Hark!  ” 

Then  she  laughed,  the  little  ripples  of  subdued  laughter  witnessing 
to  her  own  complete  self-control. 

“  Oh,  Madam!  You  ask  if  I  love  him?  You,  of  me!  Would 
you,  dare  you — compare  our  ideals  of  love?  ” 

“  I  have  dared  more,”  said  Henrietta  stilly.  “  Else  should  I  not 
be  here.  All  I  have,  all  I  possess  of  worldly  goods  has  gone  pledged 
to  King  James  to  win  that  paper :  my  reputation,  my  very  self  to  the 
man  who  secured  the  interview  and  brought  me  here.  His  signing 
signs  the  end  of  my  freedom.  I  have  sworn  that  with  the  fulfilment 
of  the  King’s  pledge  I  give  my  hand  to  Lord  Faversham.  .  .  Oh, 
Anne,  Anne,  by  the  love  we  once  bore  to  each  other,  by  the  sorrow 
we  as  women  have  borne,  forget  my  share,  forget  the  wrongs  to 
yourself.  Think  of  life — of  death — of  him,  of  him  only.”  The 
Duchess  put  up  her  hand  as  Henrietta  paused,  choking. 

“  I  listen,  Henrietta,  I  listen.  Now  you  to  me.  As  a  child, 
thirteen  I  was,  knowing  nothing  of  good  or  evil,  believing  all  men 
and  the  world  to  be  the  first,  my  marriage  was  made  for  me.  He 
has  tcrfd  you  his  side  of  the  story — but  who  has  thought  of  mine? 
Have  7  been  faithless  to  those  vows  forced  upon  me?  We  have 
children,  each  one  a  mockery  of  all  that  counts  most  in  a  woman’s 
life.  Mine  has  been  the  burden  of  pain,  mine  the  responsibility  of 
their  lives.  WTiat  love,  think  you,  can  I  have  for  this  man  to  equal 
that  for  my  children?  Flesh  of  my  flesh — all,  all  I  have  of  love  in 
my  life — I  am  but  thirty-three.” 

“You  could  not — sell  the  one — to  secure  the  heritage  for  the  other.” 

" Shall  I  sell  the  birthright  of  the  innocent?  Cry  ‘Anne,  Anne’  as 
you  will,  but  remember  it  is  not  to  a  Duchess  or  a  wife  but  to  a 
mother  that  you  call.  Bah!  How  should  you  know?  .  .  .  Take  him 
then,  take  him  ...  I  claim  but  his  name,  and  that  only  because  of 
my  sons.”  The  passion  so  long  held  in  leash  leapt  out  in  flashes  as 
phrase  succeeded  phrase.  Each  soaked  in  scorn,  mockery,  outraged 
pride,  and  withal  the  earnestness  of  a  heart  for  once  revealing  its 
depths.  The  virile  Scottish  nature,  wounded  to  the  core,  struck  out 
with  relentless  savagery.  Before  the  mounting  tide  of  passions  such 
as  she  had  never  felt,  Henrietta  shrank  in  sick  terror. 

"Do  I  blame  you,  child,  too  much?  ”  began  the  Duchess  again, 
her  voice  gentle  once  more  with  regained  mastery  over  her  emotions — 
yet  Henrietta  shivered  still,  dumbly.  "  Do  I  blame  you?  You  are 
only  one  of  many  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  this  man's  self.  If  my 
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youth  and  happiness  have  been  lost,  so  have  yours.  Yet  you  suffer 
justly,  since  you  were  the  willing  partner  in  guilt — and  I  have  my 
sons.  For  their  sakes,  I  say  again.  Never!” 

Henrietta  stretched  out  appealing  hands,  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks. 

“Oh,  Madam,  for  their  sakes,  pause!  Think,  think  ...  If  the 
King  has  the  papers,  it  at  least  means  freedom  for  you  all.  If  not, 
do  you  think  that  the  father’s  life  alone  will  pay  the  penalty  now  His 
Majesty  knows  these  proofs  exist?  Will  not - ?  ’’ 

“And  who  told  the  King  they  existed  with  matters  at  this  crisis? 
Who  dared  take  the  responsibility?  Think  you” — cold  irony 
threaded  the  passionate  voice — “  that  I,  Anne  of  Buccleuch,  have  less 
influence  with  King  James  than  you?  Less  power  to  dispose  of  the 
secret  as  I  will?  ”  She  turned  abruptly  upon  her  husband.  “We 
will  write  together,  bargaining  as  we  please,  lawful  holders  of  name 
and  heritage,  for  ourselves  and  our  lawful  heirs.”  She  laughed  con¬ 
temptuously,  gathering  up  parchment  and  enveloping  paper.  “  Do 
we  need  outside  help,  emissaries  of  such  ilk?  Go  to,  my  Lord,  write 
to  the  so-called  King,  your  uncle,  write  frankly.  Meantime  ...” 

With  one  motion  of  her  strong  hands  she  wrenched  the  parchment 
across  and  flung  it  on  the  brazier  .  .  .  Henrietta  uttered  a  cry,  then 
stood  benumbed,  watching  the  parchment  curl  and  frizzle,  blackening 
slowly,  while  the  vapour  filled  the  room  with  evil-smelling  fumes. 

“You  have  ably  fulfilled  your  mission.  Madam,  and  we  thank 
you.”  Sweeping  a  curtsy,  the  Duchess  pointed  to  the  door.  Still 
Henrietta  did  not  move.  As  if  mesmerised  she  watched  the  rising  curls 
of  smoke,  the  licking  flames.  Then  slowly  her  eyes  lifted,  to  rest 
on  Monmouth.  He  sat  as  if  insensate,  gazing  into  the  brazier,  his 
hands  toying  foolishly  with  the  pens  and  paper  before  him.  Im¬ 
patiently  the  Duchess  crossed  over  to  where  Lady  Henrietta  stood. 

“  You  will  be  able  to  keep  your  freedom,”  she  said,  and  each  slow 
word  fell  like  ice  upon  the  silence.  ‘  ‘  Did  you  think  ...”  She 
paused  ..."  Did  you  think,  Henrietta  Wentworth,  that  I — for  him, 
for  my  sons,  would  so  buy  their  liberty?  .  .  .  Did  you  suppose,  for 
one  moment,  that  I,  Anne  of  Buccleuch,  would  suffer  son  of  mine  to 
profit  by  anything  that — such  as  you  could  do?  ” 

As  if  struck  physically,  Henrietta  dropped  upon  her  knees.  Upon 
her  clenched  hands  her  head  fell  and  the  floodgates  of  emotion  burst. 
Rasping  the  silence,  her  sobs,  shaking  her  from  head  to  foot,  sounded 
like  the  last  rattling  breaths  of  the  dying.  One  exclamation  broke 
from  the  man  at  the  table — there  was  the  sound  of  the  scraping  of  a 
chair  hurriedly  pushed  back  .  .  .  But  the  arms  which  went  round 
the  stricken  woman  were  small  and  frail,  those  of  the  boy  James. 

“You  have  made  the  poor  lady  cry.  Mama!  Oh!  How  unkind. 
Do  not  cry!  I  beg  you,  do  not  cry.” 

Blindly  Henrietta  struggled  to  her  feet.  Gathering  the  child  in  her 
arms,  pressing  him  close  till  her  lips  rested  on  his  soft  curls,  she 
stumbled  towards  the  curtained  entrance.  James  threw  up  one  arm 
about  her  neck  to  draw  her  face  down,  stroking  it  with  his  other 
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hand,  until  at  the  outer  door  she  paused  and  unloosed  his  clasp. 
Neither  his  father  nor  mother  moved  or  spoke. 

“  God  bless  you,  though  I  may  not.  Good-bye,”  she  said,  and  the 
next  moment  the  outer  door  of  the  ante-room  closed  behind  her  and 
she  was  again  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Legge. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Lord  Faversham  and  Nancy  Peden  waited. 
Colonel  Legge,  guiding  her  unequal  steps,  put  her  silently  into  their 
arms.  The  sobs  had  ceased ;  tearless,  they  had  left  no  actual  marks 
upon  her  face.  Yet  as  the  two  who  loved  her  so  well  looked  into 
it  they  knew  that  the  woman  who  had  come  back  to  them  was  one 
in  whom  the  spring  of  life  had  snapped. 

The  sun  had  sunk  when  the  riders  set  their  horses’  heads  towards 
the  Christchurch  Road.  On  the  southern  coast  a  boat  could  be  found 
to  carry  Lady  Henrietta  in  safety  back  to  Holland — her  mission  a 
failure. 

Shadows  and  a  rising  mist  veiled  the  moorland  and  forest ;  the 
breeze  had  become  a  steady  gale ;  it  soughed  and  wailed  in  welcome 
to  the  night.  As  Lady  Henrietta  reached  the  angle  where  the  road 
curved,  leaving  the  inn  for  ever  out  of  sight,  she  turned  in  her  saddle 
to  look  back.  A  noise  as  of  an  opening  window  in  the  upper  story 
floated  across.  In  the  dim  light  a  widely  swinging  lattice  and  the 
shadow  of  a  small  hand  W'aving  a  kerchief  were  just  discernible.  The 
high,  childish  voice  carried  easily  athwart  the  wind : 

“Good-bye!  Good-bye!” 

The  echo  shook  back  from  every  corner  of  the  moor.  Into  the 
heart  of  the  listener  it  sank  until  it  seemed  the  only  reality  left  in  the 
world  for  her — Good-bye.  Bending  over  her  saddle  as  they  swept 
on,  the  tears  fell  in  silent  streams.  So  presently  night  shrouded  the 
pain  of  that  day’s  work. 

''  Sire, 

"  Your  Majesty  may  think  it  is  the  misfortune  I  now  lie  under  makes  me 
make  this  application  to  you ;  but  I  do  assure  your  Majesty  it  is  the  remorse  I 
now  have  in  me  of  the  wrong  I  have  done  you  in  several  things,  and  now  in 
taking  up  arms  against  you.  For  my  taking  up  arms,  it  was  never  in  my 
thought  since  the  King  died.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  will  be 
witness  for  me  of  the  assurance  I  gave  them,  that  I  would  never  stir  against 
you.  But  my  misfortune  was  such  as  to  meet  with  some  horrid  people  that 
made  me  believe  things  of  your  Majesty,  and  gave  me  so  many  false  arguments, 
that  I  was  fully  led  away  to  believe  things  of  your  Majesty,  and  that  it  was 
a  shame  and  a  sin  before  God  not  to  do  it.  But,  sir,  I  will  not  trouble  your 
Majesty  at  present  with  many  things  I  could  say  of  myself  that  I  am  sure 
would  move  your  compassion,  the  chief  end  of  this  letter  being  only  to  beg  of 
you  that  I  may  have  that  happiness  as  to  speak  to  your  Majesty,  for  I  have 
that  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  hope  may  give  you  a  long  and  happy  reign. 

“  I  am  sure,  sir,  when  you  hear  me,  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  zeal  I 
have  of  your  preservation  and  how  heartily  I  repent  of  what  I  have  done.  I 
can  say  no  more  to  your  Majesty  now,  being  this  letter  must  be  seen  by  those 
that  keep  me. 

”  Therefore,  sir,  I  shall  make  an  end  of  begging  of  your  Majesty  to  believe 
so  well  of  me,  that  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  excuse  anything 
I  have  done,  if  I  did  not  think  myself  the  most  in  the  wrong  that  ever  a  man 
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was,  and  had  not  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  an  abhorrence  for  those  that 
put  me  upon  it,  and  for  the  action  itself.  I  hope,  sir,  God  Almighty  will 
strike  your  heart  with  mercy  and  compassion  for  you,  as  He  has  done  mine 
from  the  abhorrence  of  what  I  have  done.  Wherefore,  sir,  I  hope  I  may  live 
to  show  you  how  zealous  I  shall  ever  be  for  your  service:  and  could  I  but  say 
one  word  in  this  letter,  you  would  be  convinced  of  it:  but  it  is  of  that  con¬ 
sequence  that  I  dare  not  do  it.  Therefore,  sir,  I  do  beg  of  you  once  more  to 
let  me  speak  to  you,  for  then  you  will  be  convinced  how  much  I  shall  ever  be 
your  Majesty’s  most  humble 

“  And  dutiful, 

"  Monmouth." 

The  haggard  man  at  the  table  wrote  far  into  the  night,  erasing, 
tearing  up,  re-writing,  but  this  was  the  letter  which  at  last  was  for¬ 
warded  to  King  James. 

Within  two  months  from  that  date  its  writer,  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  died  upon  the  scaffold,  with  the  bearing  and  fortitude  of 
a  noble  gentleman  and  the  name  of  Henrietta  Wentworth  upon 
his  lips. 

A  year  later  she,  too,  left  the  world  which  his  death  had  rendered 
desolate  for  her. 
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By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

The  Influence  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  France.  By  C61estin 
Pierre  Cambiaire,  Ph.D.  (New  York;  Stechert.) 

In  the  opinion  of  George  Brandes  French  literature  was  influenced 
first  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  then  by  Heine,  Tolstoy,  Shelley,  and 
Dostoevsky.  Dr.  Cambiaire's  excellent  and  thoroughly  documented 
study  shows  that  the  influence  of  Poe  on  France  was  far  deeper  than 
that  of  the  four  other  writers  together.  Besides  Baudelaire  he  cites 
Jean  Richepin,  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  Maeterlinck,  and  even  Mau¬ 
passant  as  among  those  who  were  swayed  by  the  great  American 
poet.  Arthur  Rimbaud,  Verlaine,  and  Samain,  are  likewise  in¬ 
cluded,  while  the  spell  of  Poe  on  Jules  Verne,  Victorien  Sardou,  and 
Dumas  P^re  himself,  is  recognised. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  deep  and  interesting  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  Baudelaire’s  great  wish  for  the  American  poet  has  been  ful¬ 
filled:  “  II  faut,  c’est-4-dire  je  desire  qu’Edgar  Poe,  qui  n’est  pas 
grand’  chose  en  Am6rique  devienne  un  grand  homme  pour  la  France.” 
Poe’s  influence  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century  is,  indeed,  overwhelming.  "  Toute  la  generation,”  wrote 
Mallarme,  “  des  I’instant  oh  le  grand  Baudelaire  produisit  les  conies 
inoubliables,  jusqu’4  maintenant  qu’on  lira  ces  podmes,  a  songe  h  Poe 
tant,  qu’il  ne  serait  pas  malsonnant  meme  envers  les  compatriotes  du 
reveur  americain,  d’affirmer  qu’ici  la  fleur  eclatante  et  nette  de  sa 
pens^e,  Ih-bas  depays^e  d’abord,  trouve  un  sol  authentique.”  Dr. 
Cambiaire,  for  his  part,  shows  us  "  le  pauvre  Eddie  ”  enshrined  not 
only  in  the  heart  of  France,  but  in  that  of  the  world.  All  lovers  of 
the  great  American  poet  will  be  grateful  for  a  work  which  is  at  once 
personal  and  erudite,  sympathetic,  and  penetrating. 


A  Persian  Caravan.  By  A.  Cecil  Edwards.  (Duckworth,  8s.  6d. 
net.) 

This  is  a  wholly  delightful  collection  of  tales  from  Persia.  Mr. 
Edwards  writes  with  genuine  inside  knowledge  and  without  the  faint¬ 
est  hint  of  the  tourist’s  familiar  audacity  in  dashing  off  little  impres¬ 
sions  of  what  he  calls  "  things  seen.”  The  author  of  this  book  sees 
in  a  very  different  sense,  and  such  sketches  as  “  The  Governor  ” 
and  “  The  Debt  ” — the  one  tragically,  and  the  other  humorously, 
grim — illustrate  Persian  modernity  in  a  few  pages  more  ruthlessly 
than  a  dozen  books  by  ambling  globe-trotters.  Then  the  sidelight 
on  Russian  character  from  two  points  of  view,  as  illustrated  in  “  The 
Russian  ”  and  "  The  King’s  Birthday,”  is  at  least  equally  luminous. 
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As  for  “  Pot-Luck,"  it  could  have  been  written  only  by  one  who 
has  travelled  inch  by  inch  the  long  road  of  exile  that  it  interprets. 
This  story  is  amazing  in  its  directness,  giving  the  two  Persias  of 
Peckham  Rye  and  reality  with  a  sureness  of  touch  that  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  our  most  exploited  short-story  writers.  Mr,  Cecil 
Edwards  has  produced  an  individual  series  of  vignettes  which  will 
whet  the  appetite  for  more. 


Some  Ghost  Stories,  By  A.  M,  Burrage.  (Cecil  Palmer.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  be  either  a  believer  or  a  disbeliever  in  the  occult 
to  catch  the  savour  of  these  stories.  Mr.  Burrage  has  a  delicate  and 
subtle  touch,  and  can  convey  a  ghostly  atmosphere  to  almost  any 
environment — can  snatch  it  from  a  bar  room,  can  evoke  it  from  the 
trenches,  can  lure  it  forth  from  the  most  humdrum  men  and  women 
of  to-day,  as  well  as  from  ancestral  legends.  But  he  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  spell  of  old  houses,  and  in  "  Playmates  ”  he  gives  us 
a  ghostly  picture  which  will  haunt  the  hearts  of  the  most  sceptical.  It 
is  the  picture  of  a  little  girl  who,  deprived  of  all  playmates  and  cut 
off  entirely  from  the  whole  life  of  her  own  generation,  finds  sympathy 
and  consolation  from  seven  small  ghosts.  Another  haunting  story  is 
"The  Wrong  Station,”  in  which  an  apparently  quite  commonplace 
commercial  traveller  tells  of  a  little  town  he  had  stumbled  upon  by 
accident,  and  had  never  been  able  to  find  again.  One  hears  him 
struggling  to  recapture  the  name,  one  sees  him  evoking  the  blue  bird 
of  happiness  that  he  had  so  mystically  found  and  lost.  Yet  another 
story,  "Nobody’s  House,"  communicates  the  terror  of  lonely  places 
which  Mr.  Burrage  has  made  inseparable  from  the  terror  of  lonely 
hearts.  The  library  of  the  old  house  is  so  saturated  with  the  secret 
of  the  dead  that  one  expects  its  very  walls  to  answer  the  despairing 
human  being  who  is  imploring  a  ghost  to  respond  to  him.  The  whole 
volume  shows  Mr.  Burrage  as  a  writer  steeped  in  the  secrets  of  that 
borderland  which  so  few  can  penetrate  without  mere  incoherence  of 
form  and  thought.  The  stories  are  unequal,  but  at  his  best  Mr. 
Burrage  can  sound  a  note  of  apprehension  and  foreboding  which  the 
most  modem  masters  in  that  genre,  from  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare  to 
Lord  Dunsany,  will  be  the  first  to  recognise. 
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